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Where  else  —  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  Chicago 
Daily  News — could 
a  ripple,  starting 
on  a  newspaper's 
society  page,  roll 
across  the  nation! 
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CanCAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

t.'hicago'g  HOME  Newspaper  •  John  S.  Knight,  Editor  and  Publisher 
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One  Example  of  Equipment  for  Variable  Color  Page  Location 

The  above  diagram  >how>  a  press  one  web  and  allowing  the  turning 

equipped  to  enable  any  two  adjacent  over  of  one-half  of  the  web  when  de¬ 
units  to  print  4  colors  on  either  side  of  sired  to  vary  the  color  page  location. 


All  gears  are  always  in  correct  mesh.  The 
flexibility  of  Scott  Press  units  in  combination, 
to  enable  wide  selection  of  color  page  loca¬ 
tion,  derives  from  long  experience  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  color  press  equipment. 

And  so  it  goes,  through  a  long  list  of  features, 
with  sound  mechanical  design  and  sturdy 
construction,  assuring  long,  satisfactory  serv¬ 
ice  and  quality  printing  from  every  unit  of 
Scott  equipment. 


'C'OR  more  than  60  years  Scott  has  been 
designing  and  building  newspaper  color 
printing  equipment.  The  fruits  of  this  con¬ 
tinuous  development  are  readily  apparent  in 
the  many  superior  mechanical  features  exclu¬ 
sive  with  Scott  Presses. 

The  illustration  above  is  a  splendid  example 
of  the  simplicity  in  design  and  convenience 
of  operation  of  Scott  Reversible  Drives  —  a 
simple  flip  of  a  lever  outside  the  gear  box 
does  the  trick! 


★  A  T^cu’  Fully  Descriptive  Brochure  is  YOURS  for  the  asl{iyxg  ★ 

Buy  with  CONFIDENCE  -  •  -  Buy  SCOTT 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  INC. 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 
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When  it  comes  to  ‘'blanket” 
coverage  in  the  Twin  Cities,  the 
St.  Paul  “Twin”  has  none  but  its  own 
.  .  .  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press! 
In  the  St.  Paul  “Half”  of  the  nation’s  12th 
largest  market*,  outside  newspaper 
circulation  is  negligible. 

(See  chart  below) 


THIS  TWIN  READS  THE  DISPATCH-PIONEER  PRESS 


MORNING  EVENING  SUNDAY 

IDST.  PAUL  DISPATCH-PIONEER  PRESS 
■  OTHER  TWIN  CITIES  DAILIES 

5;ourcr  Households.  1950  Census 
Olswtch- Pioneer  Press — A.  B  C— 12/31/52 
Other  T.  C.  D«llle»—A.B.C.— 3-31-53 


’Total  Retail  Sales,  Sales  Manavement  Sur- 
ve7  of  Buying  Power—May.  1953. 


ST.  PAUL 


DISPATCH 

A  RIDDER  NEWSPAPER 


PIONEER  PRESS 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  lor  February  13,  1954 


REPRESENTATIVES 

RIDDER-JOHNS,  INC. 

NEW  YORK  -  CHICAGO  -  DETROIT 
SAN  FRANCISCO. LOS  ANGELES 
ST.  PAUL -MINNEAPOLIS 


Slipping  accidents  skyrocket 
_  _ insurance  costs 

production 


Brotherhood  Week  members  in  Brazil.  Henceforth, 

To  THE  Editor:  I  hate  to  add  when  there  is  a  major  frost,  we 
to  the  pile  of  stuff  that  crosses  would  want  to  know  about  it. 
your  desk,  for  I  face  the  same  Editors,  bureau  managers,  let  us 
problem.  But  this  is  the  21st  an-  unite!  Let  us  not  write  of  frost 
niversary  of  Brotherhood  Week,  sight  unseen!  Let  us  organize  and, 
Feb.  21-28.  It  is  one  of  the  few  over  a  cup  of  coffee,  discuss  the 
chances  we  all  have  to  pull  to-  surplus  of  tea  and  milk! 
gether,  and  has  become  a  great  Elton  Whisenhut 

American  institution.  Memphis  {Tean.)  Press  Scimitar 

Worse  luck,  it  does  no  good  to 
come  out  flatly  against  intolerance  Reading 
and  bigotry  just  once.  It’s  a  con-  To  the  Editor:  Congratula 
tinuing  battle.  Brotherhood  Week  tions  for  bringing  up  the  subject 
just  gives  us  a  chance  to  focus  ©n  reading,  a  thing  which  needed 
our  guns  again.  and  needs  bringing  up. 

The  Newspaper  Committee  for  j  only  hope  some  of  these  edu- 
Brotherhood  Week  has  prepared  cators  in  these  so<alled  (pro- 
material  we  hope  you  will^  want  gressively)  progressive  schooh 
to  use.  If  not,  we  hope  it  will  have  read  your  comments  and 
stir  you  to  prepare  your  own  ma-  take  the  suggestions, 
terial,  for  the  local  story  is  always  ^  ,  d’Arcangelo 

the  best  one.  Bronxville  Review  Press 

Pullmg  together,  we  can  do  a 
lot  of  good  across  the  country. 

Won’t  you  help? 

James  Kerney,  Jr. 

Editor 

Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times 


Headlines  with  Verbs 
To  THE  Editor:  I  enjoy  your 
features  on  how  the  big  newspa¬ 
pers  operate,  especially  the  one 
about  New  York  police  reporters, 
and  the  one  on  how  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  handles  its  makeup. 

Incidentally,  is  there  anything 
you  can  do  to  campaign  against 
headlines  which  start  with  verbs? 

Don’t  newspapers  get  enough 
blame  for  bent  prose  and  “news¬ 
paper  english”  without  asking  for 
it? 

Joe  Cody 

Fort  Scott  (Kan.)  Tribune 


Atom-Sub  Story 

To  THE  Editor:  The  extent  of 
my  sincere  appreciation  for  your 
fine  piece  on  the  “Nautilus” 
launching  is  inexpressible. 

I’m  sure  you  know  that  the 
launching  is  the  high  point,  so 
far,  of  my  career.  The  accolade 
of  an  E&P  “well-done”  probably 
means  that  it  wilt  remain  so. 

Amongst  the  practitioners  of  my 
trade  I’ve  become,  because  of  your 
piece,  a  small-size  Nero.  I  know 
I  can’t  live  up  to  it  but  still  it’s 
mighty  pleasant  to  have  this  one 
trip  up  to  the  clouds. 

Many,  many  thanks. 

Pat  Sullivan 

Director  of  Public  Relations, 

General  Dynamics  Corporation, 

New  York,  N.Y.  You  Cannot  Die  Without  Leav¬ 

ing  Will. — Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press. 

Coffee  Club 

To  THE  Editor:  I  am  promot¬ 
ing  my  own  war  on  all  the  bally¬ 
hoo  about  how  high  coffee  is  go¬ 
ing  to  get  and  I  herewith  invite 
all  editors  and  wire  services  to 
join  my  Cry  Wolf  Chapter  of  the 
Grain  of  Salt  Society. 

In  this  society  we  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  all  the  stuff  the  coffee  grow¬ 
ers  and  exporters  dream  up  in 
Brazil  about  frosts  and  how  the  Two-Headed  Baby  Recalls  Simi- 
coffee  growing  ain’t  so  good  this  lar  Birth  in  1870. — Milwaukee 
year.  (Wis.)  Sentinel. 

The  Cry  Wolf  Chapter  of  the  ■ 

Grain  of  Salt  Society  would  work  ,he  Fur 

some^mg  like  this:  everytiine  York  Daily  News. 

i  somebody  in  Brazil  Cried  Wolf, 
j  the  society  would  take  it  with  a  " 

I  Grain  of  Salt.  Hospital  to  Rise  in  Fall.  —  Los 

I  The  society  would  welcome  Angeles  (Calif.)  Daily  News. 


ALGRIP 


Pressroom  floors  slicked  with  ink  mist  are  an  invitation  to  tragedy — 
in  shattered  morale,  in  crippling  accidents,  in  costly  insurance  rates. 

Plants  throughout  the  country  have  already  solved  this  accident- 
and-insurance  problem  with  Aixjrip  Ahrasive  Rolled  Steel  Floor 
Plate.  F'or  Ai.»;rip,  installed  wherever  footing  is  unsure,  slays  non¬ 
slip  under  all  condilions — even  on  steep  inclines! 

Hundreds  of  tiny  abrasive  particles  impregnated  to  a  controlled 
depth  of  penetration  into  each  square  fi>ot  of  Alghip's  tough,  light¬ 
weight  steel  plate  give  it  a  rugged  ’'grinding-wheer'  grain  surface 
that  takes  a  firm  grip  at  every  footstep.  And  Algrip  never  heroines 
sniooth  because  hard  wear  only  exposes  new  abrasive  particles.  It'* 
I’liderwriters’  Lalxiralories  approved  for  safety. 

.4i.grip  foot  safety  jiays  for  itself  in  savings  on  insurance  premiums. 

Mail  this  handy  coupon  today  for  full  details  _ 

on  how  Algrip  can  cut  costs  for  voii.  There's  no 
obligation. 

A.W.  ALGRIP  ufAWi-) 

Abrasive  Rolled  Steel  Floor  Plate 


Food  Items  Added  to  Cause 
Dinners. — Mount  Holyoke  (Mass.) 
News. 


Agio  Man  Is  Shot  on  North 
Side. — Fort  Worth  (Texas)  Star- 
Telegram. 


ALAN  WOOD  STEEL  COMPANY 

CONSHOHOCKEN,  PA. 


Please  send  Booklet  AL-18  on  cutting  casts  with  ALGRIP. 


Name. 


Address. 


Vot.  87.  No.  7.  February  13.  1964.  Editor  &  PubllBher.  The  Fourth  Estate  to 
publish^  every  Saturda.v  with  an  additional  Issue  in  February  by  The  Editor  • 
Publisher  Co..  Inc..  1476  Broadway.  Times  Tower.  Times  Square.  New  York  M. 
N.  Y.  Reentered  as  Second  Class  Matter  at  the  Post  OlDce  at  New  York.  N.  T. 
under  tlie  Act  of  March  3.  1879.  Annual  Subscription  S6.60  in  United  States 
and  Possessions,  and  in  Canada.  Alt  other  countries.  $7.50. 
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In  Chicago,  it  takes  2  - 

to  sweet-talk  the  little  woman 


No  single  daily  newspaper  reaches 
even  half  your  Chicago-area  pros¬ 
pects.  It  takes  Two.  For  greatest 
unduplicated  coverage,  one  must 
be  the . . . 


CHICAGO 

j^/SUN-TIMES 

'  /  21 1  W.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  •  250  Park  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


READERSHIP  CONCENTRATED  WHERE  MOST  OF  THE  BUYING  IS  DONE 


Estate  U  (/ 

Editor  * 

Tork  M. 

i  nFIESENTEO  IT:  SAWTEI-FEieUSON-WAlKEIt  CO.,  lOS  ANGELES,  SAN  FIANCISCO,  rHIlAOElPHIA,  DEinil,  ATLANTA  •  HAL  WINTEI  CO.,  MIAMI  lEACH 


Los  Angeles  Evening 


HERALD-EXPRESS 


'Largest  Daily  Circulation  in  the  West's  Largest  City' 


Ray  Erwin's 


umn 


CLIPPINGS  hinted  on  Jan.  30  that  there’s  a  stint  of  hard  work 
attached  to  the  inner  satisfactions  derived  from  operating 
a  small  daily  or  a  large  weekly  newspaper. 

Lcdr.  James  B.  Moore,  an  intelligence  and  briefing  officer  on  the 
staff  of  the  Supreme  .\llied  Commander  Atlantic,  Norfolk,  Va.,) 
who  years  ago  was  editor  of  the  Coral  Gables  (Fla.)  Riviera  when 
I  was  editor  of  its  sister  sheet,  the  Miami  Beach  Tropics  (now  the 
Florida  Sun),  replies: 

“I  can  remember  when  I  was  writing  a  personal  column,  edi¬ 
torials,  covering  police,  city  hall  and  several  other  beats,  taking 
photographs,  writing  heads  and  editing  copy,  reading  proofs,  mak¬ 
ing  up  pages,  running  the  Scan-o-Graver  and  even  finding  time 
to  draw  an  editorial  cartoon.  But  as  you  say  ‘labor  of  love  is  never 
a  hardship.’ 

Jim  wrote  he  was  mildly  amused  by  an  ad  in  the  Quill  of  sub¬ 
urban  publishers  “painting  a  slightly  rosy  picture  for  impressionable 
young  ‘J’  graduates’’  in  these  glowing  terms: 

“No  high  blood  pressure — No  Ulcers.  Live  a  peaceful  happy 
life — Get  to  be  the  publisher  and  spend  your  vacations  in  Florida 
and  California.” 

One  weekly  editor  who  already  is  in  Florida  and  finds  it  no 
vacation,  Ammon  McClellan  of  the  Okeechobee  News  (mentioned 
here  two  years  ago  when  he  filled  the  paper  with  old  cuts  and 
announced  he  was  going  fishing)  editorializes: 

“Running  a  newspaper  is  a  snap,  in  case  you  have  never 
suspected  it.  Machinery  does  all  the  work.  Ton  sit  in  an  office 
and  write  beautiful  prose,  and  the  machinery  never  breaks  down 
or  causes  any  trouble.  Everybody  brings  in  news  and  advertis¬ 
ing  copy  on  time,  and  it  is  all  carefully  written  and  there  are 
no  mistakes  in  dates. 

“With  literally  thousands  of  names  ana  dates  and  prices  and  | 

places  and  circumstances  in  a  single  issue,  nobody  in  the  place  I 

ever  gets  anything  wrong,  even  when  working  under  pressure  to 
meet  the  week's  many  deadlines.  Nothing  ever  gets  left  out 
of  the  paper  by  accident.  Proof  readers  are  mind  readers  and 
can  always  know  what  the  patron  intended  whether  he  wrote 
it  that  w.iy  or  not.  You  can  always  get  paper  and  other  supplies 
whenever  you  need  them,  and  the  iiruis  that  sell  them  never 
expect  prompt  payment,  which  is  nice,  because  everybody  you 
sell  to  always  pays  proir.ptly. 

“You  never  get  a  vacation  because  you  never  need  one.  Yon 
never  get  tired.  You  spend  long  evenings  at  home  loa&ng  and 
you  have  time  to  attceid  all  uubl'c  gatherings,  board  meetings, 
entertainment  and  social  affairs.  People  never  ask  you  to  keep 
news  out  of  the  paper  or  to  put  tripe  into  it.  If  on  very  rare 
occasions  a  mistake  does  get  into  the  paper,  people  who  call 
about  it  always  laugh  understandably  and  say  ‘That’s  perfectly 
all  right.’ 

“Newspapering  is  a  snap  any  way  you  look  at  it,  and  it’s 
time  editors  tell  the  public  how  wonderfully  simple  and  easy 
it  is. 

“And  with  that  we’ll  take  our  tongue  out  of  our  cheek, 
uncross  our  fingers,  roll  up  our  sleeves  and  start  to  work  to 
get  the  damn  paper  out.’’ 

Here’s  how  Houstoun  Waring,  editor  of  the  Littleton  (Colo,) 
Independent,  figures  some  of  his  65-hour  week; 

News  gathering  and  writing  .  14.0 

Background  reading  .  10.0 

Editorial  writing  .  1.5 

Production,  delivery  .  6.0 

Janitor  work  and  maintenance  .  1.0 

Employe  matters  and  payroll  .  1.0 

Accounting,  collections  .  3.0 

Civic  meetings,  lectures  (av.  5  a  week)  .  7.6 

Advertising .  3.0 

Incidentally,  some  of  the  whimsy,  philosophy  and  humor  printed 
in  .America’s  small  town  newspapers  now  is  being  broadcast  through¬ 
out  the  world  to  U.  S.  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  as  well  as  to 
citizens  of  all  foreign  lands  with  access  to  short  wave  radio.  Kerwin 
Hoover,  who  compiles  his  “Home  Town  Flavor”  column  for  news¬ 
papers,  also  for  the  last  five  years  has  read  his  own  Sunday  morning 
radio  program  quoting  the  country  editors  and  columnists  over 
NBC’s  Los  Angeles  outlet.  KFI.  Armed  Forces  Radio  Service  in 
Hollywood  in  January  began  recording  the  program  for  rebroadcast 
overseas  through  APRS  facilities.  With  the  increased  demand  for 
“squibs”  of  human  interest  value  from  all  48  states,  Mr.  Hoover 
says  he  would  appreciate  getting  as  many  contributions  and  clippings 
as  possible  from  weeklies  and  small  town  dailies.  Full  credit  for 
both  newspaper  and  author  always  is  given  for  items  quoted. 


YOU'VE  SEEN  a  kid  tackle  an  ice  cream 
cone?  Sure.  You've  probably  tackled  your 
share  of  them  yourself. 

AND  YOU  KNOW  from  experience  that  you 
don't  fool  around  about  it.  You  concentrate 
on  the  best  part  first. 

ADVERTISERS,  TOO,  knov/  from  experience 
that  selling  the  vast,  rich  Los  Angeles  market 
requires  the  same  treatment.  They  tackle 
the  best  part  first!  And  the  best  part  is 
the  population-packed  City  and  Retail  Trad¬ 
ing  Zone.  In  it,  74.7  per  cent  of  Southern 
California's  population  reside,  and  in  it,  75.9 
per  cent  of  all  Southern  California's  retail 
sales  are  made.  And  it's  here  that  the  BIG 
Herald-Express  concentrates  92.1  per  cent  of 
its  more  than  300,(XX)  circulation. 


Represented  Nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc. 
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Washington  Made  EEisier 


FDR  used  to  call  him  “Butch.”  No  reason.  Just  thought 
there  ought  to  be  one  reporter  on  The  New  York  Times 
called  “Butch.”  Readers  have  no  nickname  for  Felix  Belair, 
Jr.  They’re  just  content  to  have  his  reports  from  Washing¬ 
ton.  He  helps  make  sense  out  of  much  that  happens  there. 
Felix  Belair  has  been  making  sense  out  of  Washington  news 
for  more  than  20  years.  He  started  his  newspaper  career 
while  still  an  economics  major  at  Georgetown.  In  1930,  when 
he  graduated,  he  carried  this  interest  onto  the  Washington 
staff  of  The  New  York  Times.  His  first  assignment  was  to 
cover  what  was  then  an  “undeveloped”  beat,  the  business, 
financial  and  economic  agencies. 

The  beat  developed  fast  as  a  source  of  important  news. 
Belair  developed  fast,  too.  By  the  time  the  bank  holiday  of 
1933  came  along,  he  had  worked  himself  up  to  the  status  of 
specialist.  His  coverage  of  the  Imperial  Economic  Confer¬ 
ence  at  Ottawa  was  widely  acclaimed.  So  was  his  economic 
reporting  from  Brazil  in  1945,  and  from  the  Scandinavian 
countries  under  the  Marshall  Plan  in  1948. 

In  23  years  as  a  Washington  reporter,  Belair  has  covered 
every  news  beat  in  Washington  for  The  New  York  Times 
and,  for  the  five  years  1940-45,  for  Time  Magazine  as  its 


Washington  bureau  chief.  He  has  covered  every  major  na¬ 
tional  political  convention  since  1936.  But  his  most  notable 
work  has  been  in  the  fields  of  international  finance  and 
agricultural  economics.  In  these,  a  famous  Washington 
expert  says,  he  has  “simplified  the  complex  and  accurately 
foreshadowed  future  policy.” 

Now  assistant  chief  of  The  New  York  Times  Washington 
bureau,  Belair  helps  direct  the  biggest  Washington  staff 
maintained  by  any  newspaper,  helps  plan  the  biggest  Wash¬ 
ington  report  provided  by  any  newspaper. 

There  are  hundreds  of  news  specialists  like  Felix  Belair  on 
The  New  York  Times.  They  form  an  unmatched  team.  Work¬ 
ing  together  all  over  the  world,  they  produce  each  day  a  ) 
newspaper  that  is  lively  and  alert,  vigorous  and  interest¬ 
ing,  different  from  any  other.  This  team  puts  more  into  The 
Times  than  you  find  in  any  other  publication.  That’s  why 
readers  get  more  out  of  The  Times. 

So  do  advertisers.  May  we  tell  you  the  whole  story? 

Qilje  Netb  ijork 

"ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT” 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  lor  February  13,  19M  [ 


Editor  &  Publisher 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


the  spot  news  paper  of  the 


NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


L.  A.  Herex  Cuts  Back  to 
As  Mirror  Goes  Full-Size 


rumors  of  a  possible  circulation 
rate  war  which  might  develop  here. 

“While  i  did  not  expect  any 
great  assist  from  either  the  Hearst 
or  the  Chandler  interests,  I  have 
been  shown  every  courtesy,”  Mr. 
McKinnon  said. 


Action  Presages  Circulation  Struggle; 
McKinnon  Expects  'A  Fair  Bottle' 


Los  Angeles 

The  Los  Angeles  Herald  & 
Express  reduced  street  sales  prices 
from  10c  a  copy  to  7c  on  Feb.  10. 
Simultaneously  home  delivery 
prices  were  cut  30  cents  to  $1.50 
monthly. 

The  action  of  the  Hearst  after¬ 
noon  daily  coincided  with  the  tran¬ 
sition  of  the  tabloid  Los  Angeles 
Mirror  to  a  full-size  newspaper. 
The  Mirror  sells  at  7c  a  copy. 

Just  a  few  days  before  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  Herald  &  Ex¬ 
press  price  reduction,  Clinton  D. 
McKinnon,  who  recently  acquired 
the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  said 
he  did  not  know  whether  his 


Los  Angeles 

Adopiion  of  a  new  constitu¬ 
tion  and  by-laws  and  revisions 
in  the  articles  of  incorporation 
marked  record  sessions  of  the 
California  Newspaper  Publishers 
.Association  here  Feb.  4-7. 

The  detailed  provisions  resulted 
in  a  board  of  34  directors,  nine 
of  whom  were  designated  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  executive  committee. 
The  modernization  of  the  articles 
governing  the  CNPA  was  drawn 
by  J.  Hart  Clinton,  San  Mateo 
Times,  and  Dean  S.  Lesher,  Mer¬ 
ced  Sun-Star. 

New  Officers 

The  slate  headed  by  Grady 
Setzler,  Palo  Verde  Valley  Times, 
president;  Walter  Kane,  Bakers¬ 
field  Californian,  and  Seymour 
Sterling,  Sanger  Herald,  vicepresi- 
denU,  and  Eugene  C.  Bishop, 
Peninsula  Newspapers  Inc.,  was 
elected  without  opposition. 

Retiring  President  Fred  D.  Mc¬ 
Pherson,  Jr.,  Santa  Cruz  Sentinel- 
News,  reported  a  series  of  new 
records  which  made  this  the  as¬ 
sociation’s  largest  and  best  at¬ 
tended  gathering  in  history.  The 
CNPA  traces  its  history  back  66 


morning  paper  would  be  accepted 
at  a  price  of  5,  7  or  10  cents. 
The  News  is  selling  for  7c  a  copy. 

It  was  here  that  the  lO-cent 
a  copy  price  for  newspapers  was 
first  established  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Today  the  morning  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  remain  at  a  dime 
a  copy.  The  Mirror,  established 
five  years  ago,  is  the  only  daily 
of  the  five  published  here  which 
did  not  at  one  time  sell  for  10c. 

The  new  circulation  rates  will 
cost  the  Herald  &  Express  around 
$800,000  yearly  in  revenues,  it 
is  estimated. 

In  its  announcement,  the  Herald 


years  through  the  predecessor 
Southern  California  Fditorial  .As¬ 
sociation. 


&  Express  stressed  that  the  street 
sale  price  now  established  is  a 
price  reduction  of  30  per  cent, 
adding: 

“Nothing  about  your  Herald- 
Express  will  be  changed  except 
the  price.”  Listing  its  established 
features,  it  added  that  “the  same 
excellent  local  and  national  fea¬ 
tures,  the  .same  famous  journalis¬ 
tic  names,  and  the  same  fearless 
editorial  policy  which  has,  over 
a  period  of  several  generations, 
made  the  Herald-Express  the  larg¬ 
est,  most  popular  evening  news¬ 
paper  in  western  America”  would 
be  provided  readers. 

Ilearst-Chandler  Rivalry 

The  price  reduction  brings  into 
a  direct  clash  the  rivalry  here 
between  the  Hearst  newspapers  and 
the  Chandler  interests,  publishing 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  the 
Mirror. 

“I  expect  a  fair  battle.  I  know 
it  will  be  above  the  belt."  Mr. 
.McKinnon  said  as  this  city's  five 
dailies  entered  an  increased  tempo 
of  competition. 

The  new  News  publisher  voiced 
his  prediction  in  a  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  gathering  here  on  the  eve  of 
the  Mirror  transition.  His  state¬ 
ment  referred  to  his  recent  entry 
into  the  held  by  taking  over  ma¬ 
jority  News  stocks  and  also  to 


Quizzed  by  Woolard 

Explaining  his  belief  that  Los 
Angeles  offers  a  field  for  five 
dailies,  Mr.  McKinnon  stressed 
the  need  of  two-party  newspapers 
as  an  essential  to  the  .American 
two-party  political  system.  This 
brought  a  question  from  Warden 
Woolard,  managing  editor.  Exam¬ 
iner,  when  the  question  period 
opened. 

“What  makes  Mr.  McKinnon 
think  the  Hearst  press  is  a  Re¬ 
publican  press?”  the  managing 
editor  asked.  “The  Hearst  news¬ 
papers  historically  have  been  a 
two-party  press.” 

“I  am  glad  to  have  you  on  my 
side,”  the  publisher  replied 
quickly. 

Mr.  McKinnon  recently  had  an 
hour-long  meeting  with  members 
of  the  executive  council  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  in 
Miami,  Fla.  Afterward  he  told 
reporters  he  had  outlined  his  plans 
for  the  News  and  had  obtained  a 
pledge  from  the  union  chiefs  that 
they  would  conduct  a  drive  to 
get  AFL  members  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area  to  susbscribc  to  his 
newspaper. 

The  publisher,  who  is  a  former 
Democratic  member  of  Congress, 
has  promised  to  maintain  a  pro¬ 
labor  policy. 

.Miami  reporters  quoted  him  as 
{Continued  on  page  8) 


(Continued  on  page  58) 


Third  generation  publishers  honored  at  the  California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  convention  are, 
left  to  right:  Philip  Chandler,  general  manager,  Los  Angeles  Times;  David  W.  Hearst,  publisher,  Los  .An¬ 
geles  Herald  &  Express;  Fred  D.  .McPherson,  Jr.,  retiring  president,  CNPA,  and  publisher,  Santa  Cruz 
Sentinel-News;  Norman  Chandler,  president.  Times- .Mirror  Co.;  and  Charles  A.  Storke  II.  co-pubILsher, 

Santa  Barbara  News-Press. 


New  Constitution 
Adopted  by  CNPA 

By  Campbell  Watson 
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Eisenhower 
Accepts  Bid  to 
Bureau  Dinner 

Washington 

President  Eisenhower  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  invitation  to  address 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  winding 
up  the  Convention  Week  activi¬ 
ties  April  22  at  the  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

Last  year  the  Bureau’s  dinner 
speaker  was  Vice  President  Nixon. 
The  committee  anticipates  an¬ 
other  overflow  audience  for  the 
President’s  visit. 

itt  *  * 

Lynn  Bitner,  general  business 
manager  of  the  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
pers,  chairman  of  the  dinner  com¬ 
mittee,  noted  that  this  will  mark 
Mr  Eisenhower’s  second  appear¬ 
ance  before  the  Bureau  dinner. 
His  previous  speech  to  the  news¬ 
paper  publishers  was  made  at  the 
1946  dinner,  after  his  return  as 
General  of  the  Army  from  the 
European  theater  of  war. 

More  than  1,700  Bureau  mem¬ 
bers  and  guests  attended  last  year’s 
dinner,  Mr.  Bitner  said.  The  first 
flood  of  reservations  received  since 
the  mailing  of  the  invitations  sev¬ 
eral  days  ago,  he  added,  indicates 
that  the  1953  figure  will  be  topped 
by  a  good  margin. 

Serving  with  Mr.  Bitner  on  the 
dinner  committee  are  P.  B.  Ste¬ 
phens  of  the  New  York  News, 
co-chairman;  Holland  L.  Adams, 
liethleheni  (Pa.)  Globe -Times: 
Maj.  Gen.  J.  O.  Adler,  New  York 
Times;  Hugh  Boyd,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  (N.  J.)  Home  News;  Ed¬ 
ward  H.  Butler,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
News;  W.  A.  Butler,  flolland 
(Mich.)  Sentinel:  W.  G.  Chandler, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers;  E. 
M.  (Ted)  Dealey,  Pallas  (Tex.) 
News;  Edwin  S.  Friendly.  New 
York  Worhl-Telefiram  &  Sun. 

Also  Irwin  Maier,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal;  Charles  F.  Mc- 
Cahill,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  News; 
Theodore  Newhouse,  Newhouse 
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THE  IRONY  IS  HOT — Fire  that  caused  damage  estimated  at  $300,000  broke  out  in  the  pressroom  of  tfa« 
New  York  News  on  Feb.  5  while  the  carbon-dioxide  extinguisher  system  was  turned  off  during  the  periodic 
inspection  and  cleaning  of  ventilating  ducts.  Water- soaked  presses  had  to  be  hand-dried  by  the  mainte¬ 
nance  crew.  Some  were  back  in  operation  for  printing  of  Sunday  sections  within  a  few  hours  after  the 
“out”  signal.  The  thin  Saturday  morning  editions  were  nm  off  in  the  Brooklyn  plant.  ' 

(Collini^g  photo) 


Newspapers;  Eugene  C.  Pulliam, 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  and  .\'ew.\; 
Gene  Robb,  Hears!  Newspapers; 
Richard  W.  Slocum,  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin:  J.  Hale  Steinman. 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  .New  F.ra  and 
Intelligencer  Journal:  C.  A.  Storke, 
Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  New.s- 
Press:  W'illiam  D.  Taylor.  Bouon 
(Mass.)  Globe:  John  F.  Tims.  Jr., 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Times-Pica- 
yune  and  States;  and  Frank  Walser, 
Hazleton  ( Pa. )  Plain  Speaker  and 
Sentinel-Standard. 

■ 

ANPA  Committee 
Seeks  Inquiry  Parley 

After  a  meeting  in  New  York 
City  this  week,  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  issued 
a  statement  saying  it  has  consid¬ 
ered  the  request  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  for  the  files  of  the 
association  relating  to  advertising 
practices  in  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  field. 

The  board  authorized  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  discuss  the  request  with 
Judge  Stanley  N.  Barnes,  head  of 
the  anti-trust  division,  so  as  to 
give  information  on  operations  of 
the  association  and  seek  further 
light  on  information  which  the 
Department  seeks. 

“It  is  expected  the  conference 
with  Judge  Barnes  will  be  held 
shortly,’’  the  statement  added. 


Fred  Glover  Retires 
From  Gannett  Paper 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Retirement  Feb.  15  of  Fred  A. 
Glover,  business  manager  of  the 
Rochester  Times -Union  for  30 
years,  was  announced  this  week 
by  Don  U.  Bridge,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Times-Union  and  the 
Democrat  and  Chronicle. 

Mr.  Glover  will  be  succeeded  as 
business  manager  by  Joseph  T. 
Adams,  managing  editor  of  the 
Times-Union  from  1941  to  1950 
and  business  manager  of  the 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  since 
1950. 

A1  F.  Mahar  will  become  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Democrat 
and  Chronicle.  He  has  been  D&C 
advertising  manager  for  13  years. 

Wilbur  L.  Hanks,  after  18  years 
in  the  display  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Democrat  and  Chron¬ 
icle,  will  become  D&C  advertising 
manager. 


L.  A.  Circulation 

continued  from  page  7 


saying  the  News  circulation  rose 
from  190,000  to  200,000  in  the 
first  month  of  operating  it,  but 
it  would  have  to  get  250,000,  with 
a  30  per  cent  increase  in  advertis¬ 
ing  before  it  would  “break  even.’’ 

Victor  Dunsmore,  Herald  and 


Express  business  manager.  Aaid  the 
price  reduction  was  frankly  de¬ 
cided  upon  to  meet  the  compe¬ 
tition. 

“If  they  are  going  to  put  out 
a  full-sized  newspaper,  we  have 
to  meet  the  price  competition  if 
we  arc  to  maintain  our  leader¬ 
ship,”  he  said,  referring  to  the 
Mirror’s  new  format. 

Although  the  trade  and  adver¬ 
tisers  were  told  of  the  impending 
switch  in  format  of  the  Mirror 
more  than  a  month  ago,  it  was 
not  announced  to  readers  until 
five  days  before  the  event. 

Carl  Hammons,  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  said  the  Herald  and  Express 
was  temporarily  increasing  its  pro¬ 
motion  budget  on  the  new  price 
but  was  not  planning  any  unusual 
circulation  campaigns. 

Mirror  Publisher  Virgil  Pinkley 
said  that  as  far  as  he  was  con¬ 
cerned  the  Herald’s  price  cut  did  V 
not  presage  a  circulation  “wTr." 

“What  the  others  do  is  up  to 
them.”  he  said.  “It’s  their  prob¬ 
lem.  As  I  see  it,  our  problem  is 
to  put  out  a  better  newspaper  to  i 
our  readers,  and  get  it  to  them 
faster.  I  don’t  think  anybody  can  = 
do  more  than  guess  the  result.”  s 

“The  Mirror  is  still  in  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  evolution.”  said  Mr.  Pink- 
ley  in  an  editorial.  “Changes 
have  been  frequent.  Undoubtedly 
they  will  continue  for  years  to 
come.” 

February  13,  1954  , 
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South  Bend  Tribune  Gets 
High-Speed  Tape  Production 


'Souped-Up'  Machines  Turning  Out 
12  Lines  a  Minute;  Overtime  Is  Cut 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


South  Bend,  Ind. 

For  the  past  year  and  five 
months,  the  South  Bend  Tribune 
has  been  producing  type  at  the  rate 
of  12  lines  per  minute  on  its  five 
“souped-up”  high-speed  Intertype 
machines  geared  for  Teletypesetter 
production. 


The  “movie”  closes  with  a  dra¬ 
matic  demonstration  of  production 
under  stress  as  it  happened  in  the 
Greenlease  kidnaping  case  when 
the  Tribune  received  the  AP  story 
on  the  sentencing  of  the  kidnap- 
pers.  On  that  occasion,  the  Tribune 
TTS  machine  set  120  lines  in  10 


South  Bend  Tribune's  perforator  room,  with  five  operators,  all  former 
manual  operators,  who  help  maintain  high  production  of  local  news 
and  classified  type. 


These  machines  have  certain  “re¬ 
finements”  which  the  Tribune  has 
innovated  through  the  ingenuity, 
ability  and  patience  of  George 
Bolton,  chief  machinist  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room.  As  far  as  the  Trib¬ 
une  knows,  the  TTS-operated  In¬ 
tertypes  are  the  only  ones  produc¬ 
ing  12  lines  per  minute,  day  in  and 
day  out. 

Intertype  Cooperating 

The  machines  are  setting  both 
eight  point  and  agate  lines,  pro¬ 
ducing  about  60%  of  the  Tribune’s 
classified  ads  and  65%  of  the  news 
tape  (wire  and  local)  per  day,  in¬ 
cluding  half-column  cut  run¬ 
arounds  and  boxscores. 

“The  Intertype  Company  has 
given  us  its  full  cooperation  in 
testing  the  innovations  that  George 
Bolton  has  made  on  the  high-speed 
TTS  machines,”  explained  George 
Kunz,  Tribune  composing  room 
superintendent. 

Mr.  Bolton  recently  caused  com¬ 
posing  room  executives  to  “sit  up 
and  take  notice”  when  he  told  of 
the  Tribune’s  high-speed  TTS  pro¬ 
duction  at  the  Great  Lakes  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference  in  Indiana¬ 
polis.  At  that  time,  Mr.  Bolton  pre¬ 
sented  a  12-minute  motion  picture 
showing  what  refinements  he  had 
put  on  the  high-speed  Intertypes 
(normally  geared  for  10  lines  per 
minute)  and  how  the  Tribune  has 
been  able  to  maintain  12  lines  per 
minute. 


minutes  in  time  to  catch  its  Green 
Sheet  final  edition.  By  clock  and 
counter,  the  machine  set  a  line 
every  five  seconds  and  was  kept 
“hung”  so  there  was  no  break  in 
the  clutch,  producing  a  continuous 
flow  of  type  over  a  10-minute 
period. 

Commenting  on  the  experiment¬ 
al  work  done  to  maintain  12  lines 
per  minute,  Mr.  Bolton  told  E&P: 

“We  don’t  want  to  give  the  im¬ 
pression  that  all  of  the  machines 
are  working  perfectly,  because  they 
are  not.  We  feel  that  changes  we 
have  made  have  greatly  improved 
our  production,  but  there  are  fur¬ 
ther  improvements  which  either 
the  manufacturer  or  we  must  make 
before  we  shall  be  entirely  satis¬ 
fied.” 

Eliminates  Overtime 

Mr.  Kunz  pointed  out  that  be¬ 
cause  of  the  sustained  high  speed 
of  its  TTS-operated  linecasters,  the 
Tribune  during  the  past  year  has 
produced  big  papers,  absorbed 
the  additional  composition  of  a 
new  locally  edited  and  produced 
Sunday  magazine  section,  and  nu¬ 
merous  special  editions  without 
having  any  overtime  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room.  “I  don’t  think  the 
slower  manual  method  would  have 
quite  made  it,  without  overtime,” 
he  added. 

The  Tribune  normally  operates 
four  perforators  and  gets  an  aver¬ 
age  of  between  10  and  12  thousand 


8  point  and  agate  lines  of  type 
each  7%  hour  day.  The  other  ma¬ 
chine  sets  wire  tape,  averaging 
about  1,100  lines  per  day.  There  is 
an  early  TTS  run  each  day  which 
starts  at  5:30  a.m.,  with  a  machin¬ 
ist  and  monitor  who  run  off  ap¬ 
proximately  2,200  lines  of  wire 
tape  that  comes  in  during  the  night 
over  the  wire.  This  type  is  ready 
for  use  at  7  a.m.  when  the  regular 
composing  room  day  shift  starts. 

At  the  Tribune,  perforator  oper¬ 
ators  are  former  manual  operators 
and  floormen  who  have  learned  the 
perforator  keyboard.  A  crew  of  five 
operators  handle  an  average  day’s 
TTS  tape.  These  men  took  their 
training  in  typing  courses  at  the 
local  high  school  and  business  col¬ 
lege,  and  also  from  private  prac¬ 
tice,  for  which  the  Tribune  as¬ 
sumed  half  the  fee. 

When  the  operators  could  pro¬ 
duce  200  lines  per  hour  they  were 
deemed  competent  to  start.  At  the 
time  the  Tribune  began  its  TTS 
operations,  the  men  could  set 
around  1,200  to  1,500  lines  a  day. 
Now  several  of  them  are  setting 
between  2,600  and  3,000  lines  per 
7%  hour  day. 

The  Tribune  began  with  three 
rebuilt  and  two  new  high-speed  In¬ 
tertypes.  Here’s  where  Mr.  Bolton 
entered  the  picture  with  his  inno¬ 
vations  which  have  made  possible 
the  12  lines  per  minute  production: 

I.  Because  the  assembling  of 
mats  and  spacebands  is  a  touchy 
problem  at  high  speed,  he  ground 
the  wedgeshape  spaceband’s  lower 
part  smooth  .so  when  it  drops  into 
the  assembler  it  will  slide  right 
through. 

{Continued  on  page  49) 


Tea  Party 
Every  Week 

Point  Pleasant,  N.  J. 

The  Ocean  County  Leader  has 
inaugurated  a  year’s  series  of 
Thursday  afternoon  teas  in  its 
plant  for  readers,  who  are  invited 
to  roam  over  the  plant,  visit  all 
departments  and  to  discuss  com¬ 
munity  problems. 

The  idea  was  conceived  by 
Arthur  D.  Mackie,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  a  newspaperman  for  more 
than  40  years,  28  of  them  on  the 
Jersey  Journal,  Jersey  City,  He  re¬ 
ports  the  “open  house  and  tea” 
affairs  are  proving  highly  success¬ 
ful  in  bringing  the  press  and  read¬ 
ers  closer  together. 

New  W.  Va.  Group 
Appoints  Manager 

Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

Francis  P.  Fisher,  a  veteran 
West  Virginia  newspaperman,  was 
named  secretary-manager  of  the 
West  Virginia  Press  Association 
by  the  WVPA  executive  committee 
at  a  recent  meeting.  He  has  be¬ 
gun  his  work,  with  an  address  of 
P.  O.  Box  1(K)3,  Parkersburg,  W. 
Va. 

In  the  selection  of  a  secretary- 
manager,  the  committee  took  the 
final  step  necessary  to  put  the  new 
association  into  full  operation.  The 
action  followed  meetings  in  which 
the  WVPA  was  organized  and  in 
which  both  the  West  Virginia 
Publishers’  Association  and  the 
State  Newspaper  Council  were 
dissolved  in  favor  of  the  new  or¬ 
ganization. 

.Mr.  Fisher,  a  former  editor  of 
the  Parkersburg  News,  was  a 
long-time  employe  of  the  Ogden 
group.  An  army  lieutenant- 
colonel,  he  was  retired  after  seven 
years’  World  War  service  for  a 
physical  disability. 


George  Bolton  (left),  South  Bend  Tribune  chief  machinist,  and  George 
Kunz,  composing  room  superintendent,  view  “souped-up”  high-speed 
Intertype  TTS-operated  machine. 
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Interview  Must  Be  Geared 
To  Motives  of  Individual 


What  makes  a  top-flight  inter¬ 
viewer  click?  Mr.  Harral  dug  for 
five  years  to  find  the  answers.  Ha 
findings  are  revealed  in  a  book, 
“Keys  to  Successful  Interviewing," 
which  will  be  published  Feb.  17 


G( 

C< 


By  Stewart  Harral 


Professor  of  Journalism  and  Director 
Studies,  University  of  Oklahoma 


of  Public  Relations 


What  akt  the  dilTcrences  iKtwccn  the  expert  interviewer 
and  the  cub  reporter?  You  could  list  many  devices  and  abilities 
which  the  skilled  newsman  uses  that  the  novice  may  not  even 
think  important.  After  all  is  said  and  done,  it  is  the  know-how — 
the  specific  an<l  minute  techniques — that  you  find  in  the  polished 
performer.  By  some  peculiar  magic,  he  gets  more  than  facts  and 
comments  from  an  interviewee. 

Top-flight  interviewing  consists  of  a  lot  of  answers  all  put 
together — answers  you  get  from  reading,  observation,  planning, 
practicing,  evaluating,  and  impro\ing — and  from  watching  the 
experts  in  action. 


thusiasm.  The  man  at  the  next 
desk  may  employ  great  persuasive¬ 
ness  with  success.  Another  has 
developed  a  skillfull  use  of  ques¬ 
tions.  Here  is  a  reporter  whose 
sure  knowledge  of  his  run  is  the 
big  secret  of  his  front-page  stories. 
And  there  is  the  feature  writer 
whose  special  aptitude  for  captur¬ 
ing  turns  of  speech  gives  his  stor¬ 
ies  spontaneity  and  color. 

Common  Factors 
Certain  factors  are  common  to 
all 


by  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
Press.  Material  in  this  article  is 
used  by  special  permission  of  the 
publishers. 


live  in  the  rarefied  atmosphere  in¬ 
habited  by  kings  and  queens,  an 
atmosphere  filled  with  danger  and 
intrigue.  A  few  newsmen  have 
enjoyed  the  confidences  of  the 
great,  but  the  majority  meet  more 
politicians  than  they  do  princet 
Most  reporters  talk  to  all  kinds 
interviewing,  whether  by  the  of  odd  characters  and  see  nothing 


If  anyone  needs  a  multiple  per- 
tonality,  it  is  the  interviewer.  He 
must  be  a  diplomat,  psychiatrist, 
writer,  salesman,  quiz  master, 
scholar,  confidante,  and  an  expert 
on  human  relations.  He  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  an  authority  on  every¬ 
thing  from  nuclear  physics  to  the 
next  blast  from  the  Kremlin. 

lhat’s  not  all.  He  must  have 
a  change  of  pace  that  makes  big- 
league  pitchers  look  like  amateurs. 
One  moment  he  uses  the  sweet, 


psychiatrist  or  by  the  newsman. 

But  the  interview  as  employed  by 
the  writer  usually  has  one  of  the 
following  objectives:  to  explore 

another’s  mind  or  sentiments,  to  _ 

obtain  information  in  regard  to  do  not  see  the  queer  traits  which 
Streamlined  media — radio,  tele-  specific  situations  or  attitudes,  or  distinguish  people.  They  are  aware 


sentials  you  will  get  your  ma 
terial.” 


very  unusual  in  their  material. 

Indeed  newsmen  are  not  unduly 
disturbed  by  the  quirks  of  the 
human  beings  around  them.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  good  reporten 


vision,  newsreels,  magazines  and 
newspapers — bring  news,  pictures, 


to  get  a  person  to  talk  about  of  idiosyncracies.  They  know  that 


something  which  will  interest  read- 


personalities  and  events  to  Mr.  ers.  It  is  this  last  objective  which 


Average  Man  as  he  sits  in  his 
living  room.  The  gathering  and 
transmission  of  news  from  all  over 
the  world  is  a  modern  miracle. 
But  one  fact  remains  unchanged: 
all  interviewers,  no  matter  what 


makes  the  journalistic  interview 
wholly  different  from  other  type.s 
of  interviews. 

You  can’t  list  all  the  require¬ 
ments  for  a  successful  interview 


their  interviewees  are  people  of 
only  ephemeral  importance.  Al¬ 
ways,  the  able  reporter  asks  in 
the  back  of  his  mind,  “What  maket 
this  guy  click?”  He  keeps  his 
curiosity  about  people  alive.  Hu¬ 
man  nature  is  an  endless  parade. 
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as  you  list  the  ingredients  of  a  The  reporter  watches  it  constant- 


mellow  personality  and  charms  channel  or  media  they  represent,  cake,  because  each  situation  is  Jy-  Why?  Because  it  is  the  la^ 


mg 

exh 


his  subject.  In  the  next  interview¬ 
ing  situation  he  must  act  just  as 
confident  and  talk  just  as  big  as 
his  cocky  respondent.  He  meets 
the  daffy  and  the  disillusioned.  He 
can  keep  his  balance  only  if  he 
has  the  constitution  of  Gargantua 
and  the  quick  wits  of  an  ad  lib 
comedian. 

On  Top  of  the  Job 

I  he  top-fiighl  interviewer  needs 
more  than  skills  and  abilities.  In 
the  words  of  Max  K.  Gilstrap, 
chief  of  the  Chicago  Central  News 
Bureau  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  “The  manner  in  which 


must  still  ask  questions  to  get  news  unique  and  requires  special  knowl-  oratory  from  which  he  obtains  his  I 


and  comments. 

Too  Much  Telephoning 
Do  modern  writers  rely  too 
much  on  the  telephone?  Do  they 
lean  too  heavily  on  handouts?  Do 
their  stories  lack  the  color  and 
sparkle  which  come  only  from 
face  -  to  -  face  interviewing?  Carl 

I  indstrom,  managing  editor  of  the  .  _  ,, _ .. 

7F  .t  1  /r^  ^  T-  .u-  t...  's  more  than  the  sum  of  its  parts. 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  thinks  ,  .  . 


edge  on  the  part  of  the  interviewer,  material. 

He'  must,  for  example,  have  a  You  may  be  a  veteran  fisher- 
knowledge  of  environmental  forces.  man.  but  you  cannot  predict  in 
news  values,  human  behavior,  and  advance  how  many  fish  a  particu- 
interviewing  skills  and  techniques  lar  trout-fly  will  catch.  Why?  You 
—all  focused  on  getting  informa-  wiM  never  know  enough  about  the 


coil 

will 


tion.  comments  and  opinions  from 
individuals.  Because  the  inter¬ 
view  is  not  confined  to  facts,  it 


fish. 


Just  so  with  people.  Psycholo¬ 
gists  have  been  studying  them  for 
years.  We  have  watched  people’s 
habits,  added  up  the  statistics,  and 


,,,  ...  -  n  .  It  i'5  iu  itself  an  entity, 

w.  Wri,ing  in  Nietnan  Reports,  reduced  them  to  percentages.  But 

he  declares  that  it  is  impossible  H  necessary  to  devote  a  we  .still  don’t  know  enough  about 

to  separate  gTOd  reporting  from  subject  of  strategies  them  to  predict  their  behavior 

F.  .F-rvn  mn  nr  pn  ac  interviewing  for  writers.  A  with  scientific  accuracy, 


How  do  you  observe  the  twinkle  op  brief  First  of  all,  no  two  people  are  P 


he  does  his  job  —  his  elan,  long-  in  the  eye,  the  glint  of  anger,  or  professional  journals  exactly  alike.  Simple  as  this  fact 


headedness  in  concentrating  on 
those  things  that  are  important — 
his  insatiable  inquisitiveness — and 
appearance  of  being  on  top  of  a 
job  which  he  does  with  flair,  will 
be  the  things  that  pay  off  in  the 
best  reporting — and  eventual  pro¬ 
motion  to  the  front  ranks  for  en¬ 
larged  service.” 

That  the  outcome  of  the  inter¬ 
view  rests  squarely  with  the  re¬ 
porter  is  the  belief  of  Mary  B. 
Mullett,  former  staff  writer  for  the 


the  reflective  glance  of  a  defense 
mechanism  going  into  gear?  Can 
you  get  it  over  the  telephone? 
Hardly.” 

Jim  Lucas,  special  writer  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspaper  Alli¬ 
ance,  believes  that  interviewing 
and  writing  go  together.  “In  my 
books.”  he  stated,  “reporting  and 


have  been  deemed  sufficient.  If  a 
successful  interview  boils  down  to 
the  familiar  platitudes  of  getting 
ready,  asking  the  right  questions, 
and  knowing  the  interviewee,  you 
may  well  ask,  “Why  say  more?” 

Skillful  Writers 

First  of  all,  writers  from  time  throngs  of  people  walking  by. 
writing  go  together.  They  have  to  time  forget  the  fundamentals  of  -pb^re  is  some  sameness  in  dress 
too  lone  been  separated,  and  I  effective  interviewing  and  need  a  Perhaps.  But  remera- 

don’t  like  the  degree  of  speciali-  ready  reference  to  refresh  their  ,hat  no  two  of  them  are  alike, 
zation.  A  good  reporter  who  can’t  memories,  especially  since  inter-  appear  queer,  quaint,  or 


seems,  it  is  basic  if  we  are  to  un¬ 
derstand  persons  whom  we  inter¬ 
view.  Not  even  identical  twins, 
who  resemble  each  other  in  many 
ways,  are  really  identical.  Each 
has  certain  characteristics  which 
distinguish  him  from  his  twin. 
Stand  on  a  busy  corner  and  watch 


American  magazine:  “If  you  can  present  his  story  is  wasting  him-  views  provide  the  basis  for  prac-  q^j^^ical,  but  everybody  is  a 


stir  the  interest  of  the  man  you 
want  to  interview,  if  you  are  in¬ 
tensely  alert  to  seize  every  open¬ 
ing  and  develop  it,  if  you  can 
not  only  interpret  the  man  but 


somebody. 

Conscious  of  .Attitudes 
Is  your  interviewee  aware  of 
his  many  attitudes?  Yes,  at  times. 
He  is  conscious  of  and  may  even 


self  needlessly.  And  a  good  writer  tically  all  stories.  In  addition, 
who  can’t  support  his  story  with  skillful  writers,  who  have  never 
facts  is  a  phony.”  before  analyzed  or  disclosed  their 

First  of  all,  no  person  is  a  born  interviewing  techniques,  reveal 

interviewer.  Secondly,  an  analy-  their  methods  so  that  others  may 

can  interpret  him  to  himself,  so  sis  of  methods  of  scores  of  sue-  profit  from  them.  Most  important, 

that  he  will  realize  his  ‘drama’  cessful  reporters  shows  that  no  the  top-flight  newsman  knows  what  discuss  his  attitude  toward^  laoo 

and  be  stirred  by  it,  if  you  can  tw'o  of  them  are  alike.  Each  writer  makes  people  tick  psychologically,  unions,  hot<heck  artists.  1®!  P* 

a.sk  intelligent  questions  ...  if  blends  a  different  combination  of  Only  in  Hollywood  does  the  re-  lots,  juke  boxes,  or  his  '"f"® 

you  can  make  him  sense  the  fact  traits,  characteristics,  and  methods,  porter  give  advice  to  foreign  min-  cooking.  Of  other  attitudes  ne 

that  you  are  reliable,  accurate,  and  One  ace  reporter’s  dominant  char-  isters.  Only  on  celluloid  and  in  not  conscious,  or  at  lea^  ony 

capable,  well,  with  these  few  es-  acteristic  may  be  a  sparkling  en-  some  television  shows  do  writers  {Continued  on  page  60) 
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Go  Easy  on  Royalty, 
Canadian  Press  Asked 


By  Gerald  Waring 

Windsor,  Ont. 

The  Canadian  government  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  managing  editors  of 
Canadian  newspapers  here  last 
week  to  refrain  from  giving  next 
summer's  visit  of  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  the  blanket,  all-out 
coverage  customary  for  royal 
tours. 

R.  C.  .Maclnnes,  public  relations 
director  of  Trans-Canada  Air 
Lines  who  is  working  with  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  and  the  RCAF 
in  making  arrangements  for  the 
duke's  visit,  told  the  Canadian 
Managing  Editors'  Conference  that 
His  Royal  Highness  wants  as  little 
formality  and  ceremony  as  pos¬ 
sible  during  his  travels  in  Canada 
from  July  29  to  Aug.  17. 

If  Canadians  want  to  encour¬ 
age  members  of  their  royal  fam¬ 
ily  to  visit  the  country  more  often, 
he  said,  they’ll  have  to  get  away 
from  the  idea  that  each  visit  has 
to  be  turned  into  a  full-blown 
royal  tour  like  those  of  1939  and 
1951. 

Nut  a  Traveling  Exhibit 

The  Queen’s  husband  isn’t  com¬ 
ing  to  Canada  to  be  a  traveling 
exhibit  of  royalty.  Mr.  Maclnncs 
said.  Instead,  he  wants  to  see  the 
country,  and  to  meet  and  talk 
with  Canadians  -.vithout  formality 
or  ceremony. 

The  tour  arranger  said  the  way 
editors  can  help  is  by  assigning 
only  a  few  reporters  and  pho¬ 
tographers  to  cover  the  story,  and 
by  agreeing  to  a  pool  arrange¬ 
ment  on  stories  and  pictures  by 
the  correspondents  and  camera¬ 
men  who  accompany  the  duke. 

Mr.  Macinnes  said  one  press 
aircraft  would  fly  along  with  the 
duke’s  plane,  but  there  would  be 
room  for  only  seven  reporters 
plus  three  or  four  movie  and  still 
cameramen.  He  said  space  was 
reserved  for  representatives  of  the 
Canadian  Press.  British  United 
Press.  Reuter  and  .Australian  As¬ 
sociated  Press.  He  suggested  that 


the  managing  editors  work  out 
some  arrangement  for  selecting 
not  more  than  three  addition^ 
correspondents  to  represent  the 
daily  press  on  a  pool  basis. 

Mr.  Macinnes  emphasized  that 
any  paper  or  other  news  organi¬ 
zation  was  at  complete  liberty  to 
make  independent  arrangements 
for  covering  the  duke  on  his  trav¬ 
els.  This  would  involve  either  fly¬ 
ing  men  to  the  duke’s  scheduled 
stops  —  mainly  remote  northern 
areas  where  stringers  are  few — 
or  chartering  an  aircraft  to  follow 
the  duke. 

Mr.  Macinnes  said  he  had  had 
several  applications  from  United 
States  and  British  publications  for 
press  accreditation,  but  indicated 
lack  of  space  on  the  accompany¬ 
ing  plane  might  bar  foreign  news¬ 
men.  Such  publications  would 
have  access  to  the  press  pool  pro¬ 
duction. 

Labor-Manageiiient  Panel 

A  panel  discussion  of  labor- 
management  press  relations  high¬ 
lighted  the  conference  of  the  man¬ 
aging  editors. 

Walter  Reuther.  president  of  the 
CIO,  accused  the  American  press 
of  partisanship,  anti-labor  bias, 
and  failure  to  provide  balanced 
coverage  of  labor  news. 

Mr.  Reuther  said  that  many 
U.  S.  papers  deal  with  labor  prob¬ 
lems  from  the  point  of  view  of 
management,  to  the  exclusion  of 
that  of  labor. 

“I  say  it’s  wrong  .  .  .  when  a 
newspaper  acts  as  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  a  custodial  group  rather 
than  as  a  free  press.”  he  said. 

He  also  asserted  that  “too  many 
papers  arc  willing  to  commercial¬ 
ize  and  sensationalize  in  the  po¬ 
litical  immorality  called  McCarthy- 
ism,”  and  said  Senator  McCarthy 
“would  sink  into  oblivion”  if  pa¬ 
pers  gave  him  “the  kind  of  treat¬ 
ment  he’s  entitled  to.” 

J.  S.  Richardson  of  Montreal, 


Papers  all  across  Canada  were  represented  at  Windsor.  I.eft  to  right: 
•  I  L^foHune,  Le  Petit  Journal,  Montreal;  Frank  W’.  Doyle,  Chron- 
lx!f"u  ^**'f®*?  Emery  LeBlanc,  L’Evangeline,  Moncton:  Roy 

Dochemin,  Post-Record,  Sydney;  and  E’red  C.  Barnes,  Daily  Colonist, 
Victoria. 
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.Meeting  in  Windsor,  Ont.,  Canadian  managing  editors  took  time  out 
to  attend  the  Hollywood  Ice  Review  in  Detroit.  Barbara  Ann  Scott  of 
Ottawa,  star  of  the  show,  autographs  programs  for  James  R.  Meakes 
of  the  Sudbury  Daily  Star  and  John  W.  Sancton  of  the  Fredericton 
Daily  Gleaner. 


public  relations  manager  of  the 
Northern  Electric  Company,  said 
that  in  the  last  few  years  man¬ 
agement  had  become  generally 
sympathetic  with  the  role  of  the 
press,  and  increasingly  coopera¬ 
tive. 

Angus  Munro.  labor  reporter 
for  the  Windsor  Daily  Star,  added 
that  labor  as  well  as  management 
had  largely  abandoned  its  pre-war 
attitude  of  suspicion  and  even  hos¬ 
tility  toward  the  press.  He  com 
plained,  however,  that  neither  is 
yet  willing  to  open  up  to  news¬ 
men. 

TTS  .\dv  aniagi-s 

■A  second  panel,  on  “What  has 
TFS  done  to  our  newspapers?” 
brought  together  the  managing 
editors  of  five  smaller  dailies.  All 
but  R.  D.  Owen  of  the  Kingston 
(Ont.)  Whig  -  Standard,  found 
more  good  than  bad  in  .automatic 
type-setting. 

Mr.  Owen  said  his  paper  re¬ 
fuses  to  be  brought  into  dull  con¬ 
formity  with  other  papers  by  TTS. 
He  complained  about  the  difficul¬ 
ty  of  editing  tape  and  voiced  a 
preference  for  two-column  leads. 

C.  M.  Fellman  of  the  North 
Ray  (Ont.)  Daily  Nugget  de¬ 
scribed  TTS  as  “the  first  real 
weapon  phiced  in  the  papers 
hands  to  fight  rising  costs.” 

H.  L.  Crawford  of  the  Brandon 
(Man.)  Sun,  said  TTS  increased  a 
paper’s  brightness.  C.  F.  Sanders 
of  the  Brantford  (Ont.)  Expositor 
and  C.  D.  Schmit  of  the  Kitchen- 
er-Waterloo  (Ont.)  Record,  .said 
the  advantages  far  outweighed  the 
disadvantages. 

Threats  to  Integrity 

In  general  discussion  from  the 
floor,  Norman  Isaacs  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Times,  said  good  copy¬ 
reading  was  disappearing  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  TTS.  and  the  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  newspaper  editing  was 
being  concentrated  in  the  hands 
of  news  service  wire  filers. 

More  editing  at  added  cost  is 
the  only  way  to  retain  a  newspa- 


Only  1  Reporter 
On  Premier's  Plane 

Ottawa 

Regret  that  the  press  of  Canada 
was  not  going  to  be  more  widely 
represented  when  Prime  Minister 
St.  Laurent  makes  his  world  tour 
was  voiced  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  by  Opposition  Leader 
George  Drew. 

Mr.  Drew  said  the  feeling  of 
intimacy  is  made  more  real  than 
when  impressions  are  conveyed  by 
more  than  one  mind  and  one 
typewriter,  no  matter  how  highly 
qualified  or  highly  regarded  the 
individual  may  be. 

William  Stewart,  chief  of  the 
Montreal  bureau  of  the  Canadian 
Press,  is  the  only  Canadian  news¬ 
man  aboard  the  Prime  Minister’s 
plane. 

per’s  individuality  with  ITS.  he 
said. 

In  an  address  opening  the  con¬ 
ference,  Mr.  Isaacs  declared  that 
outside  influence  is  a  constant 
threat  to  newspaper  integrity. 

“Wherever  men  run  newspa¬ 
pers.”  he  said,  “there  are  other 
men  who  attempt  to  influence 
what  is  printed — for  good  purpose, 
or  for  not  so  good.  It  is  a  never- 
ending  process. 

“There  are  politicians  who 
would  influence  us.  There  are 
business  men.  There  are  labor 
leaders.  There  arc  civic-minded 
persons  who  want  us  to  campaign 
for  fine  and  decent  things.  And 
there  are  always  press  agents,  who 
represent  their  clients  and  whose 
job  it  is  to  get  their  clients’  point 
of  view  presented  in  the  most  fa¬ 
vorable  circumstances.  Most  peo¬ 
ple,  I  think,  approach  newspaper 
men  with  good  taste.  But  the  ob¬ 
ject  is  always  the  same:  to  influ¬ 
ence  what  is  being  printed. 

“If  newspapering  is  to  go  ahead, 
it  must  face  its  challenges  with 
candor  and  courage.  And  one  of 
these  challenges,  in  my  humble 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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The  Mechanics,  Philosophy 
And  Ideals  of  Journalism 


By  Grove  Patterson 

Editor-in-Chief  of  the  Toledo  Blade 


>■  ■  unbiased  can  make  a  tragic  iqoq 

1 1  cry  of  the  free  press  and  create |  £ 

1 1 11  il  il  I  Y  unholy  weapon  in  the  hands i  f 

I  y  journalistic  gangsters.  I 

My  fourth  item  deals  with  |  , 

_  I  ^  actual  content  of  the  newspau  ' 

rl^  1 1  ^  ■''ll  Too  many  of  us  have  lost  a  < 

■  1 U  ■  B  111  sense  of  perspective.  We  have  bi  * 

en  hard  for  bright  trivialities.  |  | 

the  lead  story  on  the  front  page  8pne  Hollywood-happy.  Qi 


iiiv  ivau  VII  iiiv  iiviiv  »  n  i 

always  displayed  on  the  right  hand  space  is  too  generously  alloc*  * 
side?  The  moment  I  pick  up  a  , 


The  man  who  makes  the  largest  contribution  to  the  day  by  day  newspaper  I  start  reading  from  the  * 

: _ ...U-  u  _  _ L,  left  side.  I  think  most  readers  do  the  swimming  pool  set. 


impression  which  your  newspaper  gives  the  reader  is  neither  the 
reporter  nor  the  editor.  He  is  the  copy  reader,  the  man  who  writes 
the  heads.  It  happens  that  much  of  my  earlier  experience  was  on 


the  same  thing.  Charlie  Kettering,  of  Genen 

Then  there  is  the  routine  of  type  Motors,  once  told  me  that  k 
that  is  too  small.  Fortunately  didn’t  want  experienced  men  in  h 


the  copy  desk.  I  spent  more  time  on  the  copy  desk,  sometimes  some  newspapers  are  getting  away  laboratory,  b^ausc  when  an  in 


cruelly  called  the  convalescent  home  of  reporters  who  have  lost 
their  legs,  than  I  did  on  the  street.  I  am  therefore  particularly 
sympathetic  and  particularly  critical  of  copy  readers. 

Many  of  the  faults  and  failures 


of  c<^y  readers  are  owing  to  a 
lack  of  time,  especially  on  after- 


This  is  a  digest  of  the  William 
Allen  White  Memorial  Lecture  de- 


from  six,  seven  and  eight  point  provement  was  suggested  tie 
and  going  to  nine  point  which,  knew  just  why  it  couldn’t  be  doK 
when  I  was  learning  to  set  type  at  He  wanted  inexperienced  men  »k 
the  case,  was  called  bourgeois.  It  didn’t  have  sense  enough  to  knoi 
is  still  good.  it  couldn’t  be  done.  They  ja 

The  Simple  Style  ahead  and  did  it.  I  woodc 

if  some  of  us  oldtimers  don’t  nw 


noon  papers,  and  to  penurious  pub-  livered  by  Mr.  Patterson  on  Feb. 


lishers  who  do  not  provide  a  large 
enough  staff.  Nevertheless,  copy 


11  at  the  University  of  Kansas. 


I _ _  3Viii^  VI  ua  viviitiiwia  uvii  i  ucr 

I  come  now  to  the  more  impor-  i  j  r  _ 

tant  aspects  of  newspaper  makfog.  «  ‘‘'"I,?! 'f th 

My  third  item  deals  w^  newspa- 

n/r  «,r:,!na  xh<.  u,r,tino  actually  docsn  t  know  that  cire 


readers  could  do  so  much  and  often  not  wholly  to  be  blamed  on  the  per  writing.  The  easiest  writing  ,  mmf  nn. 

do  so  little.  _ fnr  Qnv  rflrw^^tpr  rtr  ivlitrtrtal  u;ri4#»r  '»  SUppOSeO  lO  COme  pri 


do  so  little.  individual  copy  reader.  In  news-  for  any  reporter  or  editorial  writer  ^jnallv  from  second-class  perforo  _ 

A  large  number  of  copy  readers  paper  offices  throughout  America,  is  that  which  is  clothed  in  big  ^  .  ce-o-H^lass  neonle  Pb 
are  men  of  maturity,  with  years  and  I  believe  there  are  few  excep-  words  and  long  sentences.  Anyone  .  J'  .  ion^w 

of  writing  behind  them.  Yet  most  tions,  there  are  far  too  many  hard  who  writes  at  all  can  learn  to  do  ^  hneinMs  * 

of  them  appear  to  consider  them-  and  fast  rules  for  heads  and  head  that  sort  of  thing  quickly.  The 

selves  as  merely  head  writers,  writing.  Were  I  again  a  managing  best  writing,  ard  by  all  odds  the  over_  ■i^st  areas  of  i» 


We  pass  over  vast  areas  of  i» 


With  a  desk  that  is  not  indefen-  editor,  I  should  abolish  all  copy  most  difficult,  is  that  of  a  simple  portant  news,  rich  resources,  jis 


sibly  understaffed,  the  copyreader  desk  rules. 


style,  rich  in  short  words  and  short  because  it  is  routine  to  do  so. 


When  a  Isabel  Is  Best 


Again  and  again  editors  mak 


should  have  not  only  the  skill  but  When  »  I  ahel  Best  sentences.  It  is  not  easy  to  keep  Again  and  again  editors  mat' 

the  ambition  to  make  a  well-writ-  voi,  t  i  t  a  the  ideas  up  and  the  language  the  mistake  of  overestimating  ti« 

ten  story  out  of  a  badly  written  reading  my  London  information  of  their  readers  an: 

one.  Manchester  paper  I  am  vastly  what  reporters  need  is  an  underestimating  their  intelligeuB 

It  .1  u  ji*  intrigucd  by  a  head  which  gjyjg  Public  taste  may  be  low  but  vs 

HoTlt  r  aThow  ,o  it  substance  of  halt  so  low  as  many  editors  tW 

How  can  an  experienced  copy-  der,  in  one  line,  than  I  am  by  ...  x/»  it  is 


Incredibly  Bad  Headlines 

How  can  an  experienced  copy 


onomy  of  style.  Public  taste  may  be  low  but  ii(r| 

And  now  to  the  substance  of  half  so  low  as  many  editors  thitl 


nuw  tail  ail  cApcncnceo  copy-  oer,  in  one  line,  man  i  am  oy  .  renorter’s  storv  To  the  item  it  is. 

American  acrobatic  reirtorlal  wrUing  I  bring  an 


with  a  75-word  paragraph  or  an  routine  head. 


of  reportorlal  writing  I  bring  an 
observation  on  what  has  of  late 


‘The  Responsible  Editor* 


opening  sentence  that  attempts  to  Admitting  that  the  label  head  „  fonimversiial  tnhWxt  My  fifth  item  I  la^l  the  R- 

cover  the  background  of  the  anti-  is  to  be  exceptional,  what  does  the  ,  jntpmrpiiv*.  u/ri^o  ^P^^^^hle  editor.  How  mu) 

trust  suit  down  to  the  bookkeeper  usual  head  need  to  make  it  func-  ,  ,,  if  'Americans  stop  to  think  that  tin 

who  eloped  with  the  secretary  and  tion  as  it  should?  It  needs  three  ^  mlone  vaunted  freedom  of  the  pret' 


the  January  installment  of  the  in-  things:  first,  it  must  tell  the  main  something  grantee 


second,  it  must  have  what  expression  of  a  background  of  ,o  and  possessed  by  newspape 


It  is  the  function  of  the  copy  1  call  “snap,”  the  attention-arrest-  knowledge  and  unders^nding  of  owners?  It  is  a  privilege  grant^ 
reader  to  make  a  well-written  ing  element;  third,  it  must  have 

story  out  of  a  badly-written  one.  symmetry.  The  copyreader  who  ?  or  i  .  i  i  r^  .  ,  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  C» 

Then,  as  to  the  heads  themselves,  can  not  provide  these  three  ele-  even  the  slightest  dis-  stitution.  A  free  press  is  not  i 

Too  many  of  them  are  incredibly  ments  is  incompetent.  or  oP'"*  meal  ticket  for  editors  and  pk 


ing  means  even  the  slightest  dis- 


free  press  is  not  i 


play  of  personal  or  slanted  opin-  meal  ticket  for  editors  and  pk 


Now,  as  to  hem  number  two  of  ^ It  is  the  _ precious _p«; 


Many  copyreaders  s  p  e  a  k  and  my  preliminary,  specific  observa-  <J«")oted  to  the  adyer‘'smg  session  of  every  citizen  It  is  1» 

write  English  only  a  part  of  the  tions.  Probably  all  of  the  sports  department  or  to  some  related  field  protection  against  Ul  - meani« 
time.  Presumably  they  can  do  it  editors  of  the  country  and  most  of  of  commercials  and  propaganda,  masters  who  would  forge  tk 
in  their  homes  or  in  their  other  the  managing  editors  will  disagree  a  background  of  m-  chains  of  slaves  in  darkness.  It* 


chains  of  slaves  in  darkness.  It  i 


off  hours.  The  rest  of  the  time,  in  with  me.  This  item  concerns  my  f?'‘'™t'on  is  not  only  wholly  de-  the  responsibility  of  the  editor  a»l 

’  ^  c.'iv'xKia  KiiL  imfw»rott\/A  fyvt*  _ _  _ 


their  sometimes  precarious  perches  pet  aversion — football  art — action 
on  the  rim  of  the  desk,  they  think,  pictures  of  football  games.  I  hap- 


sirable,  but  imperative  for  good  publisher  to  protect  the  peopk 


speak  and  write  what  I  call  jour-  pen  to  be  a  sports  fan,  especially  Only  a  lew  Miant  iNews  Today’s  newspaperman  owes  k 

nalese.  a  college  football  fan.  The  sport  Apart  from  legitimate  back-  a  society,  often  unappreciative  i 

Just  for  one  of  the  less  abstruse  pages  of  the  Sunday  paper  are  ground  writing,  the  reporter  has  lesser  concern  with  the  triviality 
examples  of  journalese  let  us  take  loaded  with  four,  live,  six  or  eight  the  moral  responsibility  to  adhere,  of  the  news  and  a  greater  conc^ 
the  story  of  the  president  of  an  column  pictures  of  running  men  at  as  near  as  humanly  possible,  to  for  national  conscience,  sociil . 
insurance  comoanv  who  has  con-  what  are  described  as  crucial  mo-  obiective  writine.  To  nurvev  un-  economic  and  Dolitical.  and  fo ' 


reporting. 

Only  a  Few  Slant  News 


from  the  assaults  of  evil. 

Today’s  newspaperman  owes  k 


Apart  from  legitimate  back-  a  society,  often  unappreciative,  * 


insurance  company  who  has  con-  what  are  described  as  crucial  mo-  objective  writing.  To  purvey  un- 


fessed  to  robbing  the  cash  drawer  ments  in  the  game.  As  a  matter  colored  information  is  the  news- 


economic  and  political,  and  fo  • 
those  international  relationship 


because  he  felt  sorry  for  his  in-  of  fact,  they  are  frequently  cloudy,  paper’s  first  and  main  job.  It  is  which  can  lead  to  world  peace 


valid  mistress  and  needed  more  indeterminate  blobs  of  ink,  not  half  the  editor’s  business  to  make  cer-  Today’s  newspaperman  ought  k 


So  here  goes  the  head:  as  illuminating,  not  half  as  illus-  tain  that  the  people  have  the  facts,  be  definitely  mindful  of  a  greata 


‘Risk  firm  head  bares  girl  pity.”  trative  of  the  play,  as  one  decently  freed  from  a  writer’s  bias. 


responsibility  in  the  field  of  re 


Then  there  is  the  old  reliable,  written  paragraph.  I  am  sorry  to  say  there  are  a  ligion  and  indicate  a  keener  ini' 

or  should  I  say  unreliable,  “said  Were  I  again  a  managing  editor  few  newspapers  in  this  country,  derstanding  of  those  aspiration! 

head.”  How  I  loathe  the  “said  I  would  not  give  the  order  to  cut  the  publishers  of  which  contrive  of  the  spirit  which  lift  man  abo« 

head!”  “Ike  Said  Fearing  Red  down  on  football  art.  No,  I  would  to  have  their  slants,  their  angles,  his  tiresome  involvement  in  th« 


Move.”  Or  that  hoary  old  offender,  give  the  order  to  abolish  it  alto-  their  special  hopes  and  fears  and  urgent  but  lesser  concerns  of  »• 


the  “held  head.”  “GOP  win  held  gether.  aspirations,  woven  into  the  fabric 

doubtful.”  Too  many  newspapers  have  be-  of  what  ought  to  be  an  objective 

Now  all  of  these  horrible  ex-  come  the  lazy  victims  of  tradition  news  story.  A  deliberate  depar- 
amples  of  traditional  practices  are  and  routine.  For  example,  why  is  ture  from  a  sincere  effort  to  be 


Too  many  newspapers  have  be-  of  what  ought  to  be  an  objective 
come  the  lazy  victims  of  tradition  news  story.  A  deliberate  depar- 


aspirations,  woven  into  the  fabric  upset  world, 
of  what  ought  to  be  an  objective  The  institutions  of  democrici  i 
news  story.  A  deliberate  depar-  rest  upon  the  foundation  of  a  ft** 
ture  from  a  sincere  effort  to  be  (Continued  on  page  62) 
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editorial  cartoonists  are  busy  with  the  trade  problem  too 
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TWO  BIRDS.  ONE  STONE 

Shoemaker,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily  News 


HOOKED 


ONE  EATS  THE  OTHER 

Sandeson,  l-ort  ll’aync  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel 


^Morris,  AP  New-featurc: 


Business  Week:  for  consistently 
outstanding  news  articles. 

John  Cro.sby:  radio-TV  column¬ 
ist  of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une. 

1954  marks  the  second  time  in 
three  years  that  Newsday  has  won 
the  Polk  Award  for  community 
service. 

Miss  Ryttenberg’s  seven-part  se¬ 
ries,  “Is  Your  Doctor  Doing  His 

Job?”,  published  _ 

April  6-14,  was 
written  after 
months  of  re- 
search  into  the  ^  B 

patterns  of  medi-  B,  W 

cal  care  on  Long  ^  <C!5>  ^ 
Pointing  ^ 


Arbitrator 
Sets  Rise  at 
N.  Y  Times 


Wage  increases  ranging  from 
$2.50  to  $4.50  weekly  have  been  The  year  1954 
awarded  to  editorial,  commercial  continued 

and  building  maintenance  em-  Chicago  Defender, 
ployes  of  the  New  York  Times  by  paper,  despite  eco 
an  arbitrator.  mcnls  .stated  John 

The  arbitrator.  Prof.  Harry  pubnsher,  in  ms  ai 
Shiilman,  new  dean  of  the  Yale  stockholders  of  R( 
Law  School,  was  designated  by  Pnblishmg  Co. 
the  Times  and  the  Newspaper  .Advertisers  spe 
Guild  of  New  York,  CIO,  last  with  the  Chicago 
November  when  the  parties  were  Defender  publi 
not  able  to  agree  on  the  amount  iban  in  any  year 
of  salary  rises.  The  increases  are  history  of  the 
retroactive  to  last  Nov.  1 .  The 
average  increase  is  $3.75.  greater  business  gi 

Prof.  Shulman  stated  his  deci-  !*■'>  _lbe  1 

sion  was  influenced  by  increased  |be  anniversa 
living  costs  and  by  the  “package” 
of  $3.75  offered  to  all  craft  unions  Sengstacke 

by  the  newspapers  of  New  York  president;  Mrs  V 
City  to  end  the  Engravers’  strike  forrnerly  vi 

last  December.  electeA.1  to  the  new 

The  wage  question  was  raised  executive  vice 
by  the  Guild  last  September  under  crick  D.  Sengstat 
a  reopening  clause  in  the  existing  vicepresident  in 
contract  between  the  union  and  duclion. 
the  Times  expiring  next  Nov.  I.  Charles  M. 

_ _  _  Under  the  ruling,  employes  in  reelected  treasurer 

the  "reluctance  on  the  Group  1,  comprising  messengers.  Public  relations, 
matroas  and  office  boys,  will  re-  sl^eke  was  also  re 
ceive  an  increase  of  $2.50  a  week;  the  corporatior 
those  in  Groups  2,  3,  4  and  5 —  Wittier  Seng 
covering  many  grades  of  em-  ^pretary,  was  nar 
ployes — will  receive  $3.50;  those  City  Service  Adv 
in  Group.s  6,  7  and  8  will  receive  ^'bsidiary  of  Al 
Ryttenberg,  through  the  series,  es-  $3.75.  and  Groups  9  and  10 —  Co. 
tablished  such  a  yardstick  for  Long  comprising  top-rated  employes—  " 

Island.”  will  receive  $4.50.  Fire  Orphai 

Newsday.  A  Newsday  staff  writer  for  10  Prof.  Shulman’s  award  will  in¬ 
years,  Miss  Ryttenberg  has  acted  crease  the  starting  weekly  mini-  The  weekly  H 
as  editorial  writer  and  as  the  editor  mum  rates  of  lowest-rated  em-  orphan  of  a  fire  ' 
of  a  daily  round-up  of  national  and  ployes  from  $38  to  $40  and  the  a  section  of  this  c( 
international  news.  Her  assign-  weekly  minimums  of  employes  ness  district  Jan. 
ments  now  are  mainly  concerned  with  six  years’  experience  in  the  lished  on  scheduh 
Sunday  Newspa-  with  problems  created  by  the  pop-  fop  job  categories  to  $134.50  from  press  of  the  neigi 
ulation  increase  on  Long  Island.  <130.  Times-Repuhlican. 
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m  ureece  in  iv^n.  Island 

report  |  a  c  k  o7 

noUtd  that  1953  was  a  year  in  n^edical 

which  magazines  and  other  media  available  to 

of  communication  not  in  the  daily  income 

newspaper  field  distinguished  them-  groups,  it  caused  „  ^ 

selves  in  areas  ordinarily  monop-  nf  nnhlir  Kynennerg 

olM  by  ,he  dailKs.  'f'e™,  and'jJliLhyJ  a  flurry  „t 

It  pomlcd  to  the  news  photog-  committees  and  commissions  to  in- 
raphy  award,  given  to  Peter  Stack-  vestigatc  t  h  e  problem.  Official 
pole  of  Life  for  an  underwater  pic-  studies  of  the  charges  raised  in  the 
ture,  and  to  Leonard  Engel,  a  series  confirmed  the  disclosures  in 
free-lance  writer  who  contributed  Newsday  and  are  leading  to  cor- 
science  articles  to  such  publica-  rective  measures, 
tions  as  Harpers,  as  examples  of  of  the  series.  Alicia  Patterson, 
the  competition  papers  are  facing  editor  and  publisher  of  Newsday, 
from  newsmen  engaged  elsewhere,  said,  “In  gathering  the  material. 
Other  citations  were:  \|jss  Ryttenberg  overcame  serious 

Foreign  Reporting:  Jim  Lucas,  obstacles;  t;.>  _  _ L. 

&ripps-Howard  Newspapers,  for  part  of  officials  to  discuss  the  prob- 
his  dispatches  from  Korea.  lem  and  the  fact  that  there  were 

National  Reporting:  James  Res-  no  existing  yardsticks  among  either 
ton.  New  York  Times,  for  Wash-  rnedical  officials  or  lay  authorities 
ington  background  articles.  for  determining  the  medical  cover- 

Metropolitan  Reporting:  William  age  needed  in  a  community.  Miss 
Longgood,  New  York  World-Tele- 
eram  &  Sun,  for  expose  of  loop 
holes  in  the  state  rent  laws. 

Community  Service: 
for  its  series  by  Madeline  Rytten¬ 
berg  on  the  need  for  adequate  med¬ 
ical  facilities  in  Long  Island. 

Special  Awards 

National  Broadcasting  Company: 
for  “Weekend 
per  of  the  Air. 
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Newspapers  To  Mark 
Advertising  Week 

National  Advertising  Week  ond  year,  it  is  believed  that  the 
will  be  observed  with  nation-wide  impact  of  this  year’s  salute  will  be 
fanfare  from  February  14  through  much  greater  than  a  year  ago. 
the  20th,  under  co-sponsorship  of  For  the  first  time,  full-page 
the  Advertising  Federation  of  magazine  ads  have  been  prepared 
America  and  the  Advertising  As-  and  distributed  on  a  national  basis 
sociation  of  the  West,  with  the  to  participating  magazines. 

U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  as-  One  major  coast-to-coast  event 
sisting.  Theme  for  the  week:  “Ad-  of  the  week  will  be  a  salute  to 
vertising  Benefits  Everyone.”  advertising  arranged  by  AFA  with 

Both  sponsoring  organizations  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
have  prepared  special  material  for  on  its  “Man  of  the  Week”  show 
all  media.  Sets  of  10  two  and  over  both  radio-TV  February  14. 
three-column  newspaper  mats  (see  a  j  • 

cut)  prepared  by  AFA  specifically  „ 

for  its  campaign  for  public  under-  Ouffy,^  president.  Batten, 

standing  of  advertising,  but  ap-  R^rton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  will 
plicablc  to  Advertising  Week,  ^  advertisings  Man^  of  the 
have  been  distributed  to  more  than  '^^ck  when  he  is  interviewed  and 
500  daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  over  the  nation-wide 

CBS-TV'  chain.  The  same  program 
‘Enthusiastic’  Response  will  be  re-broadcast  over  CBS- 


500  daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  '515*'^'’^  over  tne  nation-wide 

CBS-TV'  chain.  The  same  program 
‘Enthusiastic’  Response  will  be  re-broadcast  over  CBS- 

■According  to  James  Proud,  as-  Radio  network, 
sistant  to  AFA  president  Elon  G.  National  Broadcasting  Co.  will 
Borton,  initial  response  to  a  mail-  use  half  a  dozen  filmed  recordings 
ing  sent  to  state  press  associations  ami  statements  by  eminent  adver- 


has  been  “enthusiastic.” 


tising  leaders  which  will  be  tele- 


“If  all  those  who  receive  the  cast  over  the  NBC-TV  network, 
mailing  are  as  enthusiastic  as  Don  While  there  will  be  numerous 
Reid,  manager  of  the  Iowa  Press  acknowledgments  of  the  power 
.Association,  the  effects  of  Adver-  and  influence  of  advertising 
tising  Week  may  continue  for  sev-  through  national  media,  the  ma- 
eral  months.  He  has  contacted  all  ior  effort  will  be  made  by  the  150 
newspapers  in  his  state  and  has  ad  clubs  affiliated  with  the  .AF.\ 
obtained  orders  for  mats  from  and  AAW. 

about  40.  Other  phases  of  ,\d  Week  will 

“The  Washington  State  Press  include  editorials,  news  releases 
Association,  the  National  Editor-  in  newspapers  and  magazines, 
ial  Association,  and  the  Inland  special  window  displays,  drop-in 
Press  Association  also  have  been  ads  tying  in  the  salute  with  local 
most  cooperative,”  Mr.  Proud  ads,  speeches  before  civic  groups, 
continued.  “All  geographical  ■ 

areas  seem  to  be  well  represented  i  i  ts 

in  the  use  of  the  mats.”  Beckley  Progress 


Among  the  major  newspapers  Report  Commended 


partaking  in  the  Ad  Week  cam¬ 
paign  arc:  the  New  York  World- 


Beckley,  W.  Va. 
The  West  Virginia  Chamber  of 


He  Never  Supplemeilt 

Covers  Suburbia 
Of  Connecticut 


Tdcgram  &  Sun,  the  Cleveland  Commerce  has  commended  to  the 
Coliimhiis  attention  of  the  rest  of  the  state 
the  56-page  Progress  Edition  of 
the  Beckley  Newspapers  published 
(Va.)  Times-World,  the  Miami  Sunday,  Jan.  24. 

(Fla.)  Herald,  the  Miami  (Fla-)  Terming  it  a  “blueprint  for  sim- 
News,  and  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  promotional  efforts”  and  stat- 


.Special  Mats 


ing  that  the  situations  prevalent 
in  the  coal  mining  areas  are  be- 


Special  Ad  Week  mats,  repro-  ing  “successfully  attacked”  in  the 
duced  from  the  same  ones  which  Beckley  area,  the  State  C.  of  C. 
are  appearing  in  50  magazines,  has  is.sued  a  special  letter  to  its 
have  been  ordered  by  more  than  members. 

50  daily  newspapers,  according  to  In  the  Progress  Edition  it  was 
Mr.  Proud.  “Cleveland  newspa-  pointed  out  in  a  lead  article  writ- 
pers,”  he  said,  “asked  for  the  orig-  ten  by  E.  J.  Model,  area  news 
inal  art  on  the  two  ads  and  are  director  for  the  Beckley  Newspa- 
making  special  over-sized  ads  to  pens,  that  for  the  first  time  this 
mark  the  occasion.”  section’s  nom-mining  payroll  ex- 

In  a  special  message  from  the  ceeds  its  payroll  from  mine  pro- 
.AFA,  Mr.  Borton  this  week  de-  duction. 

dared:  “It  is  not  the  purpose  of  The  State  Chamber  of  Corn- 
Advertising  Week  to  honor  adver-  merce  purchased  42  copies  of  the 
tising  or  its  craftsmen.  The  event  edition  and  the  Beckley  Area 
is  held  for  the  purpose  of  throw-  Chamber  of  Commerce  bought 
ing  a  national  spotlight  on  the  2.500  copies  for  distribution  to 
fact  that  everyone  benefits  from  members  and  to  out  -  of  -  state 
advertising’s  many  services.”  groups  and  companies,  with  a  view 

Although  Ad  Week  is  being  to  stimulating  interest  in  the  Beck- 
celebrated  nationally  for  the  sec-  ley  and  Raleigh  County  region. 


Advertising  Week  Copy 

Hometown  Group 
Votes  to  Suspend 

Los  Angeles 

Hometown  Newspapers  of  the 
West  voted  to  suspend  indefinitely 
at  the  annual  meeting  held  here 
Feb.  5.  The  unanimous  decision 
was  reached  after  the  group  was 
advised  of  the  resignation  of  Loren 
Hayes,  manager  for  the  past  five 
years.  He  will  enter  advertising. 

Eugene  Bishop,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Peninsula  Newspapers,  pre- 
•sented  the  motion,  reporting  orig¬ 
inal  objectives  have  been  achieved. 
The  program  will  be  resumed 
when  needed,  he  stressed.  Harry 
Green,  general  manager,  John  P. 
Scripps  Newspapers  and  vice 
chairman  of  the  Far  Western  or¬ 
ganization  emphasized  his  belief 
that  neither  the  work  nor  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  Hometown  should  be 
abandoned. 

The  motion  to  suspend  came 
after  Robert  Best.  Everett  (Wash.) 
Herald,  suggested  a  mail  ballot 
for  a  full  determination  of  ail 
the  members.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  a  quorum  of  the  executive 
committee  was  present. 

Hometown  last  year  had  59 
members.  Of  these,  32  have  re¬ 
newed  membership  but  four  are 
uncertain  and  23  have  not  yet  re¬ 
ported.  Coasiderable  membership 
work  would  be  needed  to  assure 
satisfactory  finances,  it  was  ob¬ 
served  during  discussions. 

Hometown  completed  reader- 
ship  studies  for  the  Redwood  City 
(Calif.)  Tribune  and  the  Logan 
(Utah)  Journai,  and  also  pre¬ 
pared  a  five-state  grocery  survey. 

■ 

Gerbic  to  Receive 
Marquette  Award 

Milwaukee 
Edward  G.  Gerbic  of  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.,  an  advertising  execu¬ 
tive  who  was  graduated  from  the 
Marquette  University  college  of 
journalism  in  1931,  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  with  the  1954  Marquette 
Byline  Award  here  March  7. 

Mr.  Gerbic  is  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  merchandising  and  ad¬ 
vertising  for  Johnson  &  Johnson, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Based  on  the  idea  of  attracting 
advertisers  to  the  plush  commuter 
belt  of  Connecticut’s  Fairfield 
County,  a  new  weekly  newspaper 
supplement  to  be  called  Fairfield 
County  Fair  is  scheduled  to  make 
its  appearance  March  4. 

Luis  Villalon,  editor  of  the  | 
magazine,  said  County  Fair  ha^ ! 
been  planned  around  a  “single  '< 
medium”  concept  for  this  market  ' 
Editorial  content  will  be  primar¬ 
ily  feature  material  about  Fairfield 
County.  The  first  section,  one  of 
two,  will  concern  itself  with  the 
local  scene — interviews  with  prom¬ 
inent  residents,  human  interest 
stories,  social  events,  etc.  The 
second  will  be  a  basic  service  de¬ 
partment,  according  to  Mr.  Villa- 
Ion.  This  will  also  have  informa¬ 
tion  on  New  York — shows,  places 
to  go.  television,  etc. 

Arthur  Pearce,  who  took  over 
Fairfield  County  Publications  with 
Mr.  Villalon  alwut  two  years  ago. 
is  the  publisher,  and  Edward  J. 
Brennan,  advertising  manager  of 
the  company,  is  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  County  Fair. 

Papers  lined  up  to  receive  the 
supplement  are:  Greenwich  Time, 
Darien  Review,  New  Canaan  .Ad¬ 
vertiser,  Westport  Town  Crier, 
Fairfield  News  and  Stratford  News. 
These  last  three  comprise  Fairfield  f 
County  Publications.  No  other’s 
papers.  Mr.  Villalon  said,  are  be¬ 
ing  sought. 

All  six  are  weeklies  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Greenwich  Time,  and 
that  daily  probably  will  run  its 
supplement  on  Wednesdays  rather 
than  on  the  Thursdays  when  the 
weeklies  publish. 

A  County  Fair  editorial  board 
is  made  up  of  Theodore  Yudain. 
editor  of  Greenwich  Time;  Carl¬ 
ton  Hill,  editor  of  the  New 
Canaan  Advertiser;  Charles  Mitch¬ 
ell,  editor  of  the  Darien  Review; 
and  Mr.  Villalon,  who  is  also  ed¬ 
itorial  director  of  Fairfield  County 
Publications. 

The  writing  of  stories,  Mr.  Vil¬ 
lalon  said,  will  be  done  in  part  by 
the  staff  and  in  part,  where  called 
for,  by  writers  on  the  staffs  of 
the  subscribing  pagsers. 

To  be  printed  at  the  Fairfield 
News,  County  Fair  will  be  stan¬ 
dard  tabloid  size,  without  color, 
and  will  start  at  16  pages.  Mr. 
Villalon  said  initial  guarantee  will 
be  about  28,000  ABC,  though  the 
press  run  will  be  larger. 

Edward  H.  O’Mara,  at  one  time 
with  U.  S.  News  &  World  Report 
and  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jniirrud. 
is  County  Fair  sales  representa¬ 
tive  in  New  York  City. 

■ 

Hi-Fi  Section 

A  special  section  devoted  to  Hi- 
Fi  and  recorded  music  will  be  pub- 
li.shed  by  the  New  York  Times  as 
part  of  its  regular  issue  on  Sun¬ 
day,  March  21. 
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Paducah  Daily 
Triples  Local 
Color  Linage 

Paducah,  Ky. 

In  1953  the  Paducah  Sun- 
Democrat  had  a  real  boom  in  lo¬ 
cal  color  linage;  it  was  twice  the 
national  color  linage,  reversing 
the  1952  picture. 

The  figures  given  by  Public 
Relations  Director  Joe  Mitchell 
were: 

1952  —  Local,  6,531;  National, 
14.550. 

1953  —  Local,  77,780;  National, 
35,299. 

Several  factors  enter  into  these 
increases  and  the  reversal  of  the 
national-local  pattern. 

The  Sun-Democrat  for  several 
years  offered  one  color  and  black 
on  a  Goss  Duplex.  On  Feb.  29, 
1952,  it  began  using  a  new  six- 
unit  Goss  Universal  equipped 
with  one  color  cylinder  on  a  unit 
next  to  the  folder. 

Assuming  the  best  way  to  sell 
color  was  to  demonstrate  it,  the 
Sun-Democrat  in  1952  bought  full- 
page  editorial  feature  mats  ( 3 
colors  and  black)  from  the  Chi- 
cafto  Tribune  and  ran  about  12 
during  the  last  nine  months  of 
the  year. 

The  advertising  department  ob¬ 
tained  black-and-white  tie-in  ad¬ 
vertising  with  the  features  on 
such  occasions  as  Mother’s  Day, 
Father’s  Day,  Easter,  etc.  .A 
simultaneous  effort  was  made  to 
sell  color  and  the  aforementioned 
figures  indicate  the  move  was  suc¬ 
cessful. 

The  paper  also  plugged  color 
through  its  own  color  ads.  These 
were  scheduled  to  run  on  days 
when  full-page  features  were  run¬ 
ning.  This  reduced  costs,  since 
pressmen  added  to  the  crew  on  a 
basis  of  one  per  color  turned  out 
two  pages  of  color  instead  of  one 
page. 

Kaked  Mats  Best 

From  a  reproduction  stand¬ 
point.  according  to  Press  Foreman 
Ralph  Schwering.  best  results  are 
obtained  through  the  use  of 
baked  mats  supplied  from  outside 
sources. 

The  Sun-Democrat,  however, 
has  used  two  other  processes  for 
locally  producing  multicolor  pages. 
The  first  was  to  obtain  from  a 
St.  Louis  firm  separations  from 
a  single  color  photo  negative, 
have  engravings  made  in  a  Padu¬ 
cah  commercial  shop,  mat  the  en¬ 
gravings,  and  cast  the  press  plates. 

The  other  was  to  skip  the  mat 
stage,  except  for  the  black  plate, 
by  having  a  machine  shop  curve 
the  engravings  for  taping  onto 
press  plates  for  direct  printing 
from  the  zincs.  The  black  plate 
engraving,  in  this  process,  is  made 
up  into  a  form  and  matted  in 


conventional  manner  in  order  that 
the  balance  of  the  page  may  be 
printed. 

■ 

Crosley's  New  TV  Set 
To  Debut  via  Dailies 

.Market-by-market  introduction 
of  Crosley’s  new  $139.95  17-inch 
tube  Super  V  television  receiver 
“has  dictated  the  use  of  local 
newspaper  space  rather  than  broad 
national  advertising,”  according 
to  Fred  Gregg,  Crosley’s  radio- 
TV  advertising  and  promotion  di¬ 
rector. 

The  set  will  receive  national 
support,  however,  on  “Your  Hit 
Parade”  over  the  NBC-TV  net¬ 
work. 

In  addition,  the  unique  “grass 
roots”  promotional  program  will 
involve  the  use  of  throwaways 
and  newsprint  flyers  along  with 
doorbell  ringing,  Mr.  Gregg  de¬ 
clared. 

Because  the  set  is  easily  car¬ 
ried  about,  Crosley  dealer  sales¬ 
men  will  be  encouraged  to  work 
a  door-to-door  campaign  inviting 
TV  set  owners  to  try  the  Super 
TV  alongside  their  present  sets 
to  compare  price. 

■ 

Joins  Kenyon-Eckhardt 

James  Woodman  has  joined 
Kenyon  &  Fckhardt.  Inc. -Detroit 


Poll  Refutes 
NADA  'Trend 

An  informal  poll  among  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Chicago  Chapter, 
American  As.sociation  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives,  at  a  month¬ 
ly  luncheon  session  here  this  week 
refuted  the  reported  “trend”  that 
newspapers  are  granting  the  local 
advertising  rate  on  new  automo¬ 
bile  copy. 

The  poll  was  taken  after  Nation¬ 
al  .Automobile  Dealers  .Associa¬ 
tion,  at  its  recent  Miami  conven¬ 
tion,  “noted  with  satisfaction  an 
increasing  trend  on  the  part  of 
daily  newspapers  to  put  advertis¬ 
ing  rates  for  new  automobile  copy 
on  the  local  level.  .  .  .”  (E&P, 
Feb.  6,  p.  10). 

The  Chicago  Chapter  poll,  cov¬ 
ering  367  papers,  with  only  three 
offering  any  deviation  from  the 
automotive  rate  on  new  car  copy 
confirmed  a  similar  spot  check 
made  by  E&P  among  newspaper 
advertising  representatives  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 

as  vicepresident  and  national  ac¬ 
count  executive  on  the  Lincoln- 
.Vlercury  account  Mr.  Woodman 
was  formerly  with  Roche.  Williams 
&  Cleary  as  account  executive  on 
the  Sfi'debaker  account. 


N.  Y.  Lincoln- 
Mercury  Pulls 
Newspaper  $$ 

A  Lincoln-Mercury  Division 
spokesman  this  week  told  Editor 
&  Publisher  that  a  decision  to 
give  up  all  newspaper  advertising 
in  favor  of  billboards  and  televi¬ 
sion  was  made  only  by  the  Metro¬ 
politan  New  York  Lincoln-Mer¬ 
cury  Dealers  Association. 

i:  &  P  contacted  the  Lincoln- 
Mercury  Division  after  receiving 
reports  that  the  dropping  of  news¬ 
papers  by  L-M  dealers  was  caus¬ 
ing  “a  sad  loss  of  co-op  revenue 
in  New  York,  New  Orleans,  Bo.s- 
ton.  Philadelphia,  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.” 

The  decision  concerns  only  the 
dealers  of  the  New  York  area  and 
definitely  is  not  nationwide,  the 
spokesman  said,  it  concerns  only 
money  from  the  cooperative  funds 
which  the  dealers  assemble  them¬ 
selves  on  a  regular  per-car  sold 
Assessment  basis  and  does  not  con¬ 
cern  factory  advertising  funds. 

“The  regional  dealers’  advertis¬ 
ing  committee  has  autonomy  in 
such  a  matter,”  he  said.  “For  their 
own  reasons,  they  apparently  do 
not  like  newspapers.  The  Lincoln- 
( Continued  on  page  16  » 
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I'Newspapers  Will  Remain  EfFective,  Economical  Ad  Medium'^ 


'“ll'l.rn  Duly  rrmrs  ii-knoctiiiii  at 
your  note. 

Welcome  him  in;  for  if  you  bid  him 
ivait. 

He  will  depart  only  to  come  once 
more 

.Ind  hrino  screen  other  duties  to  your 
door." 

F.dtoin  Marhliom,  Duly 


Ed  has  some  interesting 
views  on  the  subject  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  Noting  that 


No  ONE  should  appreciate 
the  abovte  words  more  than 
Edwin  W.  Ebel,  director  of 
advertising  and  merchandising. 
General  Foods  Corporation. 
His  office  “gate”  is  well  scarred 
from  Duty’s  knockings.  for  in 
tiddition  to  being  responsible 
for  corporate  advertising.  Ed 
Ebel  is  also  responsible  for 
market  research,  produce  pub¬ 
licity,  and  consumer  service 
departments. 

.After  several  years  with  va¬ 
rious  advertising  agencies,  Ed 
joined  GF  in  1948  as  sales  and 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Gaines  Division,  Kankakee,  Ill. 
In  1950  he  was  named  direct¬ 
or  of  sales  and  advertising  for 
GF’s  Post  Cereals  Division, 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  and  two 
years  later  was  appointed  cor¬ 
porate  director  of  advertising. 
He  assumed  his  present  posi¬ 
tion  last  July. 


Edwin  W.  E’bel 

General  Foods  Corp. 

as  part  of  their  inherent  desire 
for  freedom,  the  American 
people  seek  enlightment,  Ed 
says: 

'This  desire  for  enlightment 
is  the  basis  of  the  newspaper, 
magazine,  radio  and  television 


business  —  to  say  nothing  of 
the  motion  pictures,  publishing, 
and  other  enterprises  which 
come  under  the  heading  of 
media  of  communication. 

“To  varying  degrees,”  he 
continues,  “these  media  offer 
entertainment  as  well  as  en¬ 
lightenment.  It  is  hard  to  draw 
a  fine  line  between  the  two. 
But  by  and  large  I  think  the 
public  regards  newspapers  as 
the  greatest  source  of  enlight¬ 
enment  on  current  events.  As 
long  as  the  public  feels  this 
way,  and  nothing  seems  to  in¬ 
dicate  any  change  in  this,  news¬ 
papers  will  remain  a  very  ef¬ 
fective  and  economical  adver¬ 
tising  medium.” 

This  statement  helps  explain 
why  GF  spends  something  like 
$8,000,000  in  newspaper  space 
annually;  why  it  ranks  No.  7 
among  the  top  100  national 
newspaper  advertisers. 

A  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Advertising 
Council,  and  a  member  of  the 
Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers,  Ed  manages  to  find 
time  to  spend  with  his  wife  and 
four  children. — R.  B.  McI. 

(No.  7  in  a  series)  niiiniii]  - 
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Beaverbrook's 
Paper  Runs  Ads 
For  Advertising 

London 

Advertising,  long  regarded  in 
Britain  as  something  of  a  black 
and  evil  art,  has  for  the  first  time 
in  years  dared  to  advertise  itself. 

But  it  was  not  the  advertising 
profession — or  even  the  press  as 
a  whole — that  in  the  end  took  the 
plunge.  It  was  left  to  Lord  Beav- 
e.'brook’s  ever  -  enterprising  Daily 
Express  to  launch  its  own  “ads  for 
advertising”  campaign. 

During  the  month  of  January 
the  Express  bought  $58,000  worth 
of  space  in  the  Times,  Financial 
Times,  Manchester  C  n  a  r  d  i  a  n. 
Pane  h.  Economist,  and  leading 
provincial  papers  for  its  series  of 
“Advertising  means  better  goods 
for  more  people”  ads. 

There  has  been  nothing  like  it 
since  the  war.  And  what  little 
in  the  way  of  advertising  was  done 
before  the  war  was  on  a  “filler” 
basis. 

For  five  years  after  the  war  the 
Labor  party  was  in  power.  There 
was  a  constant,  though  never  real¬ 
ized.  threat  of  a  taxation  on  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  press  was  afraid  to 
antagonize  the  government  by 
large  white  spaces  in  ads.  A  pro¬ 
advertising  campaign  in  newspa¬ 
pers  so  short  of  newsprint  was  out 
of  the  question. 

Only  Way  to  Do  .lob 

More  recently  the  Advertising 
Association  has  discussed  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  a  public  relations  and 
ad  campaign  on  behalf  of  adver¬ 
tising.  But  so  far  nothing  has  been 
done. 

Leslie  W.  Needham,  director  of 
advertising  for  the  Express  news¬ 
paper  group,  explained  to  F&P: 

“The  only  way  to  do  the  job 
was  to  buy  space.  So  we  made  it 
our  responsibility. 

“We  aimed  at  the  higher-income 
groups,  at  the  critics  of  advertis¬ 
ing — the  high-brows  who  get  on 
the  radio  and  say  that  advertising 
is  uneconomical — and  at  the  com¬ 
pany  directors  who  are  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  say  yea  or  nea  to  an  ad 
campaign. 

“Yes,  I  know  that  company  di¬ 
rectors  in  America  realize  the  val¬ 
ue  of  advertising.  But  we  are  not 
convinced  that  British  executives 
feel  that  way.” 

But  why  not,  Mr.  Needham  was 
asked,  aim  the  campaign  at  a 
wider  level  of  the  public? 

“For  several  reasons,”  he  re¬ 
plied.  “First  of  all,  we  feel  that 
the  mass  of  people  take  advertis¬ 
ing  as  an  accomplished  fact.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  it  is  easier  to  buy  space  in 
the  ‘quality’  field.  We  approached 
several  popular  newspapers,  but 
they  were  so  heavily  booked  that 
they  felt  they  must  give  their  space 
to  trade  advertising.” 


Lincoln-Mercury 

continued  from  page  15 


Mercury  Division  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  does  not  agree  with 
this  thinking,  and  had  nothing  to 
do  with  this  particular  decision. 

“However,”  he  added,  “it  is  the 
dealers’  money  which  is  being 
spent,  and  they  have  the  right  to 
spend  it  as  their  committee  de¬ 
cides.  But  this  definitely  is  not  a 
nationwide  policy  of  Lincoln- 
Mercury  dealers.” 

The  Metropolitan  New  York 
Lincoln-Mercury  Dealers  original¬ 
ly  had  planned  to  .spend  between 
$500,000  and  $600,000  in  news¬ 
papers.  Instead,  the  money  was 
placed  in  outdoor  posters,  televi¬ 
sion  and  spot  radio. 

Time  for  ‘I^xington  IJ.S.A.’ 

Newspaper  representatives  out¬ 
side  of  New  York  described  the 
switch  to  outdoor  and  TV  by 
Lincoln  -  Mercury  dealers  as 
“spotty.”  They  told  F^AP  that  on 
the  West  Coast,  L-M  dealers  were 
strong  for  newspapers  for  ads  paid 
for  by  factory  and  co-op  money. 
Likewise,  in  the  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis  markets,  L-M  dealers  favor 
continuing  in  newspapers. 

The  advertising  manager  of  a 
mid-western  daily  told  E&P  that 
there  is  need  for  newspapers  to 
take  steps  to  keep  the  Lincoln- 
Mercury  swing  to  outdoor  and 
TV  from  becoming  a  trend. 

He  said  Detroit  and  Cleveland 
newspapers  have  in  recent  weeks 
held  city-wide  dealer  meetings  at 

h=ch  “Lexington  U.S.A.”  wa^ 
presented. 

■ 

Sheridan  Named  PR 
Director  for  Admiral 

Martin  Sheridan,  former  Ad¬ 
miral  C  ornoration  account  execu¬ 
tive  for  Steve  Hannagan  Associ¬ 
ates.  Inc..  New  York  publicity  or¬ 
ganization.  has  been  appointed 
director  of  public  relations  for 
Admiral,  it  was  announced  by  Sey¬ 
mour  Mintz,  vicepresident  of  the 
television-appliance  manufacturer. 

A  veteran  newspaperman  and 
magazine  writer-photographer,  he 
has  been  a  feature  writer  for  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  American  and 
Sunday  Advertiser,  feature  writer 
and  columnist  for  the  now-defunct 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Tribune,  and 
staff  writer  for  Financial  Observer, 
m 

Portland  Shopping 
Paper  Suspends 

Portland,  Ore. 

The  Portland  Shopping  News, 
29-year-old  free  distribution  paper, 
is  suspending  after  its  Feb.  25 
isue. 

Walter  B.  Schade,  general  man¬ 
ager,  said  the  suspension  is  due 
to  “high  publishing  costs  and  stiff 
competition  from  two  fine  city 
daily  newspapers.” 

The  News  claimed  a  circulation 
of  more  than  100,000  in  the  city. 
It  had  15  full-time  employes. 


Indianapolis  Dailies 
Spark  Used  Cor  Sales 


Indianapolis 
More  than  85,000  persons  at¬ 
tended  the  Second  Used  Car  Show 
sponsored  by  the  Indianapolis 
Star  and  the  Indianapolis  News. 

The  show  sparked  the  sale  of 
hundreds  of  cars  from  the  show¬ 
room  floor  and  from  dealer’s  lots. 

The  four-day  show  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  papers  to  acquaint 
the  public  with  values  available  in 
the  used  car  industry,  to  promote 
better  public  relations  with  an  im¬ 
portant  group  of  classified  adver¬ 
tisers,  and  to  boost  the  sale  of 
used  car  advertising  linage  during 
a  slow  period  of  the  year. 

31  Dealers  Exhibit 
Thirty-one  dealers  exhibited  the 
prize  automobiles  from  their  car 
lots  in  the  Manufacturer’s  Build¬ 
ing  at  the  Indiana  State  Fair¬ 
grounds. 

For  the  public,  the  show  was  a 
bargain  basement  operation  with 
everything  free — free  parking,  free 
admission,  free  entertainment 
(square  dancing),  free  cash  prizes 
(one  $500  prize  each  evening), 
and  free  merchandise  prizes  that 


were  donated  by  exhibitors. 

An  extensive  promotion  cam¬ 
paign  featuring  editorial  stories 
and  pictures,  newspaper  ads,  radio 
spots,  front  page  boxes,  truck 
signs  and  window  displays  was 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  show’s 
attendance. 

For  a  flat  fee  of  $150  per  space, 
the  car  dealers  and  allied  busi¬ 
nesses  bought  exhibition  spaces 
for  the  show.  From  the  money 
for  exhibits,  the  newspapers  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  show-room,  heat, 
light,  sound,  decorations,  prizes, 
entertainment  and  all  other  details. 
■ 

Brown-Forman  Hails 
Its  Sales  Leader 

Brown-Forman  Distillery  Corp., 
Louisville,  Ky.,  used  295  dailies 
(via  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan)  last  week 
to  feature  its  “Early  Times”  whis¬ 
key,  declaring  it  is  “now  tops”  in 
sales  of  straight  whiskies. 

R.  W.  Moorhead.  Jr.,  Brown- 
Forman  advertising  director, 
(E&P,  Jan.  30,  page  15)  said  sales 
of  Early  Times  increased  23.1% 
last  year  over  1952. 


Meeting  t/ie  Mediamen  | 

DANIEL  J.  PYKETT 

r'  Kudner  Agency 

g  Daniel  J.  Pykett,  50-year- 
old  media  director  of  Kudner 
H  Agency,  Inc.,  wanted  to  be  a 
^  mechanical  engineer  when  he 
fr  was  18. 

C  He  changed  his  mind,  how- 
g  ever,  upon  entering  Loyola 
p  University.  After  three  years 
g  there,  he  studied  marketing  and 
3  research  at  Northwestern  Uni- 

g  versity.  _ 

3  Classes  out,  the  gentleman  who  wants  a  farm  in  New  England  P 
B  and  a  Winter  place  in  Florida  when  he  retires  got  a  position 
g  in  the  Windy  City  in  1925  with  Erwin  Wasey  as  assistant  to  the  ^ 
B  media  director.  B 

S  In  1930.  Mr.  Pykett  was  transferred  to  the  agency’s  New  York  g 
P  office  with  the  same  title.  When,  five  years  later,  Arthur  Kudner,  g 
EW  president,  opened  his  own  shop,  he  went  with  him  as  mana-  g 
r-  ger  of  the  media  department.  Mr.  Kudner  died  in  1944  and  the  g 
next  year  the  company  name  was  changed  from  Arthur  Kudner,  p 
P  Inc.,  to  its  present  one.  It  was  then  Mr.  Pykett  was  named  g 

media  director.  g 

The  advertising  executive’s  hobbies  are  travel,  photography  and  g 
helping  publication  space  salesmen  land  jobs.  He  has  a  strong  g 
B  interest  in  newspapers  too.  He  says;  p 

B  “We  know,  from  past  experience  with  many  successful  adver-  g 
B  tising  campaigns,  that  newspapers  can  and  do  play  an  important  g 

B  part  in  accomplishing  the  job  to  be  done.  Q 

B  “The  yardsticks  by  which  we  determine  the  extent  of  a  news-  g 
B  paper  campaign  are  adequate  family  coverage,  frequency  and  g 
B  size  of  insertions,  geographical  sections  to  be  covered,  merchan-  g 
B  dising  cooperation  and  position  treatment  of  advertisements.”  g 
g  — J.  L.  Ceilings,  g 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii;iEiiiiiiiii!iiii:iiii!ii^  (No.  5  in  a  series)  iiiiiminnmniii-- 
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In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 


Evening  and  Sunday 


Ad\ERTISING  Offices;  Philadelphia,  Filbert  and  Juniper  Streeta  •  New  York,  28.S  Madison  Avenue  •  Chicafo,  520  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Rfphfsfntaii\es;  Sawyer  Ferfuson  Walker  Company  in  Detroit  •  Atlanta  •  Los  An<eles  •  San  Francisco 
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AKRON 

BEACON  JOURNAL 


Advertiser  •  Newspaper — RETAIL  SURVEY 


Jay  Ads  May  20  ll-year-old'^A^'X^  bS 

newspaper,  the  Tinker  Air  Force 
being  urged  Cotton  Week.  In  a  series  of  “fash-  Base  Take-Off  which  publicizes  ac- 
incil,  Inc.,  to  ion  flashes,”  the  brochure  alerts  tivities  of  employes  and  personnel 
I  theme  for  retailers  to  61  promotable  fashion  of  the  base,  has  discontinued  the 
vertising  for  trends  which  can  be  featured  dur-  publication  of  advertising. 

Day,  Sunday,  ing  the  May  10-15  event.  The  paper,  which  has  a  circu- 

retailers  are  The  Council  is  distributing  lation  of  11,000  explained  that  a 
eir  ad  sched-  35,000  copies  to  department  stores,  letter  from  Air  Force  personnel 
the  start  of  chains,  specialty  stores,  wholesal-  headquarters  in  Washington  took 
ers,  manufacturers,  newspaper  exception  to  payment  of  salaries, 
Father’s  Day  publishers  and  other  participating  from  appropriated  funds,  to  em- 
ar  amounted  groups.  ployes  working  on  base  newspa- 

Council,  in  Ideas  for  advertising,  displays,  pers  in  which  advertising  was  ac- 
as  Galore  for  merchandising,  radio-TV  promo-  cepted. 

retailers  ar-  tion,  direct  mail,  sales  training.  The  publication  has  been  oper- 

cal  stores  to  special  events  and  city-wide  Cot-  ating  under  an  agreement  with 
ipaper  run  a  ton  Week  celebrations  are  pre-  Sherman  T,  Farris,  Oklahoma 
section  filled  sented  in  the  plan  book.  City,  who  had  charge  of  adver- 

aphs,  dinner  Cotton  Week  advertising  mats  tising  sales  for  the  publication, 
on  the  Fa-  are  being  distributed  through  Tinker  base  employes  provided 
Meyer  Both.  Metro,  or  Stamps-  the  news  content. 

•  ads  special  Conhaim  -  Whitehead  newspaper  Harold  Banks,  chief  of  the  of- 

lers.  uncles,  mat  services.  fice  of  information  services,  said 

,”  the  leaflet  the  agreement  with  Mr.  Farris  was 

hose  special  ’Sales  Days*  Net  Linage  terminated  after  receipt  of  the 

ke  your  store  The  Paterson  (N.  J.)  Morniiif;  criticism  from  Washington, 
y  Clift  Head-  Call  recently  carried  48  pages  Continuation  of  the  publication, 


With  a  trading  area 
papulation  of  530,943, 
a  circulation  of  well 
over  150,000  and  a  rate 
of  only  35c  per  line 
(B  &  W),  the  Beacon 
Journal  is  your  intelli¬ 
gent,  sales  -  producing 
buy  in  Akron. 

STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 
R«pr«ftentativ*s 
JOHN  S.  KNIGHT.  Publisher 


Everything  in 
BALTIMORE 
revolves 
1  around 
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ScneuUkit  (rniWilkeASoMe 

A  SINGLE  MARKET 

REALLYandTRULY  1 3  - 

»r|THE3P*lAR6EST 

^IN  PENNSYLVANIA! 


nil  649,637  437,824  255,740  219,388 

ip  Scranton-  allemtown  reading  erie 

WILKES-BARRE  BETHLEHEM  PA.  PA. 

HAZLETON  EASTON 
PA. 

Population  Standard  Metropolitan  Districts.  U.S.  Census  1950 


Since  1950,  Scranton  has  ac¬ 
quired  850  completed  and  oc¬ 
cupied  housing  units  in  three 
new  projects;  4,000  additional 
schools  enrollments  to  a  tota{ 
of  47,000  diocesan  parochial 
and  city  public  school  students. 

During  the  same  period  bank 
deposits  have  increased  by 
$15,742,607  to  total  $182,- 
201,928;  bank  clearings  have 
increased  by  $34,389,413  to 
total  $330,348,086. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the 
Scranton  Industrial  Develop¬ 
ment  Program  in  1946,  nine 
new  industries,  or  expanding 
plants,  have  created  9,000  new 
jobs  to  a  total  of  46,000  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  City  of  Scranton. 


Cit.f  )RGE  A.  Me  DKVl  I'T  CO.,  INC.,  A/oTiono/ •  New  York,  Chicago.  F’hiladt-lphia,  Pillshiirgh,  Dclroit 
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LOUISVILLE  BELONGS 
ON  ANY 

SUPPLEMENT  SCHEDULE 


DID  YOU  KNOW  ? 

Proof  that  advertisers  are  sold  on 
newspaper  supplenienls — -more  than 
80%  of  the  100  leading  national 
iwtvertisers  in  llt5‘,i  useil  supplement 
advertisimr.  Proof  that  supplement 
advertisers  are  sold  on  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  Mairazine — in  1!»5‘J 
advertisimr  liiiaee  jumiied  to  a  rec¬ 
ord  bi^h  of  1.500.000 — more  than 
carried  by  any  other  Sunday  supple¬ 
ment. 

jend  for  your  free  copy  of  a  new  factual 
study  of  newspaper  supplements.  Write 
to:  Promotion  Deportment,  The  Courier- 
Journal,  Louisville  2,  Kentucky. 

Hi  THE  LOUISVILLE 

(SonrUr'fonrnal 

SUNDAY  MAGAZINE 

Sunday  Courier-Journal  Circulation  303,- 
238  •  Member  of  The  Locally-Edited 
Oroup  •  Represented  Nationally  by  The 
Ironhom  Comoonv. 


IN  THE 

QUAD-CITIES 


57% 

• 

60% 

55%* 

56%’ 


OF  THE 
POPULATION 


OF  THE 
FOOD  SALES 


OF  THE 
DRUG  SALES 


OF  THE 
AUTO  SALES 


are  on  the 
ILLINOIS  SIDE 

Rock  Island-Moline 
East  Moline 


1 

I 

I 


ROCK  ISLAND 
TSr  MOLINE 


Advertiser  .  Newspgper-CAMPAIGNS  SpUt-Second  Timing 

Lever  To  Announce  Giant 


^Sweeps*  in 

A  “Lucky  Lever  $100,000 
Sweepstakes”  will  get  underway 
February  15  with  an  opening  full- 
page  and  a  .second  large-space  ad 
in  more  than  500  local  newspa¬ 
pers  plus  full  pages  in  Life,  This 
Week,  and  American  Weekly. 

The  Sweepstakes  Ls  said  to  be 
unique  in  modern  merchandising. 
Consumers  become  eligible  for 
the  $100,000  in  prizes  by  simply 
writing  their  names  and  address 
on  the  entry  blank  and  sending 
it  to  Sweepstakes  headquarters. 
No  other  action  by  consumer  is 
required. 

nationwide  consumer  mail¬ 
ing  will  offer  entry  blank.s  plus 
coupons  redeemable  on  four  Lever 
products.  The  Sweepstakes  pro¬ 
motion  ends  March  31,  with  prize 
drawings  to  be  held  in  April. 

Masland  to  Combine  TV 
Plugs  with  Newspaper  Ads 

C.  H.  Masland  &  Sons  and  the 
Garry  Moore  CBS-TV  show  will 
score  an  advertising  “first” 
March  8  when  the  national  Mas¬ 
land  video  commercials  are  tied 
in  directly  with  retailers  via  lo¬ 
cal  daily  newspapers  in  54  cities 
from  coast  to  coast,  said  to  rep¬ 
resent  a  program  of  coordinated 
liming  that  has  never  before  been 
attempted. 

The  tie-in  with  the  54  cities 
from  New  York  to  San  Diego 
will  work  in  two  specific  ways: 

1  )  I  wo  -  hundred  line  ads  in 
evening  newspapers  in  cities  where 
the  TV'  program  has  been  re¬ 
ceived,  each  listing  names  of  Mas¬ 
land  dealers.  Garry  Moore  will 
wind  up  each  telecast  with,  “If 
you  want  to  know  where  to  buy 
this  beautiful  Masland  rug,  look 
for  my  picture  in  the  evening 
edition  of  your  city  newspaper.” 

2)  In  each  of  the  cities  where 
the  program  is  seen,  the  local 
station  will  cut  in  slides  to  show 
names  of  dealers. 


Breakfast  Briefs 

Chain  stores  report  a  shift  from 
coffee  to  tea  in  customer  buying. 
An  increase  in  the  popularity  of  the 
latter  beverage,  it  appears,  is  in 
the  bag. 

*  *  * 

A  German  manufacturer  pro¬ 
poses  to  make  synthetic  rubber  out 
of  French  wine,  and  it  sounds  rea¬ 
sonable.  We're  often  been  able  to 
get  a  bounce  out  of  it. 

From  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


500  Dailies 

The  plan  gives  the  dealer  two 
free  ads,  one  week  on  the  TV 
show,  and  the  following  week  in 
the  local  evening  newspaper.  To¬ 
tal  circulation  of  the  papers  to 
carry  the  tie-in  ads  in  the  54  cities 
is  12,348,414. 

Norwegian  Conners  Up 
'54  Sardine  Ad  Campaign 

The  advertising  and  promotion 
campaign  (via  McCann-Erickson, 
Inc.)  for  Norway  sardines  has 
been  extended  to  run  for  a  longer 
period  than  in  the  first  two  years 
of  the  campaign,  the  Norwegian 
Canners  Association  announced 
today. 

The  third  phase  of  the  three- 
year  campaign  opens  this  week 
with  the  launching  of  its  1954 
drive  in  45  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  six  major  market  areas 
from  coast  to  coast.  The  open¬ 
ing  of  the  campaign,  which  will 
be  backed  by  either  radio  or  tele¬ 
vision  spot  announcements  in  each 
of  the  market  areas  beginning 
March  1,  is  timed  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  traditionally  greater 
demand  for  sea  food  during  the 
Lenten  .season. 

The  '54  campaign,  which,  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  short  break  right  after 
Lent,  will  run  right  through  the 
end  of  the  year,  will  concentrate 
on  the  following  market  areas: 
Boston;  New  York-Newark;  Chi¬ 
cago;  Minneapolis-St.  Paul;  Los 
.Angeles  -  Long  Beach,  and  San 
Francisco-Oakland.  The  principal 
papers  in  these  cities  will  carry  as 
much  as  a  6,000-line  ad. 

U.  S.  Plywood  Eyes  Vast 
Do-It-Yourself  Market 

I'he  most  extensive  educational 
and  merchandising  program  ever 
aimed  at  the  vast  “do-it-yourself" 
market  was  announced  last  week 
by  United  States  Plywood  C  orpor- 
ation  in  cooperation  with  the  30.- 
000  lumber  dealers  of  the  country. 

Opening  gun  in  U.  S.  Plywood's 
program  will  be  a  four  -  color 
double-page  ad  in  Life  maga¬ 
zine's  March  1  issue,  proclaiming 
"If  you  can  drive  a  nail  (or  even 
if  you  can't)  start  this  week  to 
have  wood  panelling  .  .  .  like  this." 

This  ad  will  set  in  motion 
nation-wide  activity  by  hundreds 
of  U.  S.  Plywood  representatives 
working  with  the  lumber  dealers 
nationally.  The  ad  pinpoints  the 
theme  of  the  entire  campaign  to 
the  do-it-yourself  buyer  that  the 
lumber  dealer  is  the  only  source 
of  supply  for  these  plywood  prod¬ 
ucts,  which  are  “guaranteed  for 
the  life  of  the  home.” 

Advertising  in  home  service 
magazines,  in  trade  publications 
and  in  newspapers,  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  is  urged  in  the  program. 

EDITOR  Sc  PU 


week  when  an  economy  campaign 
(via  Doherty,  Clifford,  Steers  & 
Shenfield)  for  Borden’s  Instant 
Coffee  broke  in  major  new.spapers 
on  the  same  day  that  all  papers 
carried  front  page  stories  on  the 
high  price  of  coffee. 

•Appearing  the  day  after  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  announced  that 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
would  look  into  rising  coffee  prices, 
1000-line  and  600-line  insertions 
ran  in  all  key  cities  under  the 
headline  “Why  pay  $1.00  a  lb.  for 
coffee?  Borden’s  Instant  Coffee, 
rich  as  the  best  ground  coffee, 
saves  you  25c  or  more.” 


Meetings  with  lumber  dealers 
have  already  been  held  and  nu¬ 
merous  additional  such  meetings 
are  scheduled.  Lumber  dealers  in 
turn  are  being  organized  to  pro¬ 
mote  these  projects  through  to  the 
home  craftsmen,  by  local  advertis¬ 
ing.  displays  and  how-to-do-it- 
yourself  demonstrations. 

Newspaper  advertising  managers 
are  being  alerted  on  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  local  advertising. 

Low-Calorie  Theme  Used 
By  Ballontine  &  Sons 

P.  Ballantine  &  Sons  adopted 
a  low-calorie  theme  in  its  latest 
advertising  campaign  for  Ballan¬ 
tine  beer  which  broke  this  week 
in  164  newspapers  throughout 
the  U.  S. 

r  h  e  all  -  out  campaign  was 
backed  up  simultaneously  with  a 
spot  radio  schedule  and  television. 
(Outdoor  posters  and  point-of-sale 
displays  also  are  being  used. 

Harvester  Plans  Heavy 
Refrigerator  Program 

Chicaoo 

International  Harvisfer 
Company  will  introduce  its  new 
line  of  refrigerators  with  an  ex¬ 
tensive  advertising  and  promotion¬ 
al  program  (via  Leo  Burnett  Co., 
Inc.,  Chicago). 

“New  Faces,  New  Spaces”  is 
the  theme  of  refrigerator  and 
freezer  campaign,  which  will  in¬ 
clude  a  heavy  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising  program  in  newspapers. 
(3ver  100  individual  ads  have 
been  prepared  for  local  use  on 
a  fifty-fifty  basis  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer  and  dealers  throughout  the 
country. 


Dodd  Joins  Katz 

The  Katz  Agency,  Inc.,  nation¬ 
al  advertising  representatives,  an¬ 
nounces  the  addition  of  Thomas 
M.  Dodd  to  the  publications  sales 
staff  of  its  New  York  Office.  Mr. 
Dodd  joins  Katz  from  the  adver¬ 
tising  sales  staff  of  Harper’s  Ba¬ 
zaar.  Previous  to  that  he  worked 
for  four  years  in  the  national  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  New 
York  Times. 
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Reprinted  from  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
January  9,  1954 

MARKET  REVOLUTION 

SEVERAL  hundred  men  packed  the  grand 

ballroom  of  New  York's  Hotel  Roosevelt 
on  Tuesday  to  hear  economist  Leo  Cherne 
make  his  12th  annual  business  forecast  to 
the  Sales  Executives  Club.  He  agreed  with 
many  other  economists  that  1954  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  year  to  forecast.  He  thought  it  would 
be  about  our  second  best  year,  with  chances 
about  9  to  1  against  anything  like  a  depres¬ 
sion.  But  he  wound  up  the  last  third  of  his 
time  offering  his  listeners  an  array  of  facts 
about  what  he  called  “the  past  14  years  of 
greatest  revolution  ever  to  occur  in  any 
country.” 

*  * 

We  were  reminded  of  a  much  smaller 
meeting  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  last  April, 
during  the  ANPA  convention,  at  which  the 
.American  Association  of  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives  unveiled  their  latest  sales  presenta¬ 
tion,  “The  Revolution  in  Consumer  Buying 
Power.”  The  “Revolution”  referred  to  then 
was  exactly  the  same  one  as  noted  by  Mr 
Cherne.  The  income  figures  were  about  the 
same  with  the  same  conclusions  drawn  as  to 
sales  opportunities. 

The  only  important  point  of  difference  is 
that  the  .AANR  went  a  logical  step  further 
and  pointed  out  convincingly  that  newspaper 
advertising  had  to  be  used  to  reach  this 
revolutionary  greater  mass  market. 

*  «  ♦ 

AANR  members  don’t  claim  to  be  eco¬ 
nomists  but  their  story  was  fully  as  good  as 
Mr.  Cherne’s  and  came  about  8  months 
earlier. 


Thank  you 
Editor  and  Publisher 


.  .  .  for  your  fine  reeognilion  of  our  Asso- 
eiutioiiV  work  in  thi8  editorial. 

For  more  than  .50  years  the  Newspaper 
Representative  has  heen  the  front  line  of 
selling  in  the  general  arivertising  field  for 
his  newspapers. 

In  the  past  twelve  years  the  prime  ob- 
jeetive  of  this  .Assoeiation  has  heen  to  co- 
ortlinate  the  efforts  of  our  more  than  900 
strong  sales  foree  .  .  .  through  our  10 
(Chapters  from  which  they  range  the  nation 
.  .  .  toward  ever  increasing  impact  in  the 
mounting  inter-media  competition  for  the 
advertising  (hdlar  .  .  .  equipping  them  with 
information  and  sales  material  of  highest 
repute. 

The  recognition  and  encouragement  of 
so  many  newspaper  publishers  and  adver¬ 
tising  executives  have,  like  this  editorial, 
b<‘en  an  important  part  of  our  rewartl. 

This,  the  largest  selling  foree  on  behalf 
of  any  mt'dium  in  the  General  .Advertising 
field,  is  and  will  increasingly  be  inspired 
and  equipped  and  concerted  in  action  on 
behalf  of  the  newspaper  as  a  national  me¬ 
dium  with  uiiequalled  impact  at  the  local 
r«‘luil  st«»r«‘. 


mmm  association  of  newspaper  representatives 


inCORPORATED 


Chapters  In:  Atlanta  •  Boston  •  The  Carolinas  •  Chica90  •  Dallas 

The  Allen-Klapp  Company  •  Bogner  &  Martin  •  Bottinelli-Kimball, 
Kuipers  &  Mahoney,  Ine.  •  Chicago  Tribune  •  Cresmer  &  Woodward, 
Inc.  •  Fitzpatrick  &  Chamberlin  •  Gilman,  Nicoll  &  Ruthman  •  Hear 
pany  •  Jann  &  Kelley,  Inc.  •  The  Katz  Agency,  Inc.  •  Kelly-Smith  C 
J.  P.  McKinney  t  Son  •  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt  •  Ralph  R.  Mull 
Johns,  Inc.  •  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  •  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Com 
Howard  Newspapers  *  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc.  *  Texas  Daily  Press  Le 


Los  Angeles  *  Philadelphia  *  New  York  *  San  Francisco 


Inc.  •  The  Branham  Company  •  The  John  Budd  Company  •  Burke, 
Inc.  *  John  W.  Cullen  Company  *  De  Lisser,  Inc.  *  Felker-Mahoney, 
st  Advertising  Service  •  John  F.  Herrick  •  Robert  Hitchings  &  Com- 
ompany  *  John  E.  Lutz  Company  *  George  A.  McDevitt  Company  * 
igan  *  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.  *  Reynolds-Fitzgerald,  Inc.  *  Ridder- 
pany  *  Scheerer  &  Company  *  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott  *  Scripps- 
ague,  Ine.  •  Ward-GrifRth  Company,  Inc.  •  West-Holliday  Company,  Inc. 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper 


Ads  Found 
Cause  for 
Brand  Shifts 

Advertising  is  one  of  the  major 
reasons  for  a  consumer’s  shift  to 
a  different  brand  of  merchandise, 
Klamath  Falls,  Ore.  come  fully  accustomed  to  the  spe-  an  experimental  study  at  Temple 
ROP  color  advertising  entered  cial  techniques.  University  showed  recently, 

he  picture  at  the  Herald  and  The  advertisers,  however,  had  Television  was  the  medium  of 
^ews  some  seven  years  ago  as  a  learned  to  like  color  and  they  kept  advertising  cited  most  frequently 
neasure  of  expediency.  As  Pub-  on  buying  it  voluntarily.  When  the  for  brand  changes.  Newspaper  ad- 
isher  Frank  Jenkins  put  it,  “We  sale  of  colored  margarine  became  vertising  was  second  in  some  of 

vere  trying  to  get  more  dollars  legal  in  Oregon,  for  example,  the  the  product  categories,  while  radio 

lut  of  each  ton  of  newsprint.”  paper  carried  17  color  ads  that  was  second  in  others. 

“We  overshot  ourselves  in  1946,”  first  day  alone.  In  November  and  The  study,  designed  to  establish 
>e  recalls.  “By  Christmas  of  that  December  of  1953,  the  paper  aver-  a  method  of  measuring  advertising 
/ear  we  were  out  of  paper,  aged  nearly  one  color  ad  daily.  effectiveness,  was  made  by  mem- 
-or  five  gruesome  weeks  after  the  Mechanical  Aid  bers  of  the  marketing  research 

irst  of  the  year  in  1947  we  had  No  new  equipment  has  been  >ss  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
ust  barely  enough  paper  to  get  added  to  the  paper  since  the  advent  Myron  S.  Heidensfield,  chairman 
)ut  four  pages  a  day.  So  we  ran  of  color.  Ernest  G.  Hedlund,  head  of  the  marketing  department. 

1  daily  8-page  tabloid  and  eliminat-  of  the  photoengraving  depart-  Lack  of  Yardstick 

separation  plates.  The  study  noted  the  lack  of  an 
Then  came  the  era  of  bootleg  The  making  of  each  additional  effective  yardstick  for  the  meas- 
lewsprint.  We  got  some  up  here  plate,  however,  added  to  the  cost  urement  of  advertising  effective- 
it  S275  a  ton  from  San  Francisco  of  the  color  job.  So  Jov  Ustick,  ness  and  attacked  the  problem  by 
--thin  stuff.  So  the  problem  arose  longtime  stereotyper  with  the  pa-  measuring  the  reasons  for  brand 
af  bringing  in  enough  revenue  to  per,  experimented  with  routing  out  shifts  among  consumers  in  single 
aay  for  the  expensive  paper.”  black  plates  to  make  the  separa-  commodity  groups  in  the  Phila- 
The  advertising  staff  was  sent  out  tions  in  his  department.  delphia  consumer  area, 

to  sell  color  advertising.  Rates  For  some  of  the  one  color  and  -pi,-  confined  to  well- 

were  determined  on  the  basis  of  a  black  ads  that  are  run,  two  black  commodities,  indicated  the 

fKrcentage  surcharge  on  the  earned  casts  are  made  and  the  second  greatest  shift  in  brands  was  in  in- 
ratc  the  advertiser  was  paying.  plate  routed  out  for  the  color  plate,  coffees,  hair  shampoos,  head- 

$5,747  in  Premiums  A  great  many  of  the  three  color  ache  remedies,  laundry  soaps  and 

The  income  for  color  surcharges  black  ads  are  produced  with  detergents  and  lipsticks, 
for  the  year  1948  was  $1,640.32.  ojie  color  plate  and  a  bl^k  plate.  Insignificant  Changes 

"  "“flv  '>y  ‘1;=  yv; '«0  extra  c^or  ^at^  tong  made 

In  l949  ’rat‘eTwere*cha1i;d  routing  out  everything  but  the  de-  insignitont  changes  were  cigar, 

in  I  v-ry,  rates  were  cnangca  s  r  »  rastimys  ettes,  toothpastes,  regular  coffee, 

from  the  percentage  surcharged  color  on  the  extra  castings.  and  facial  tissues  With 

basis  to  a  flat  surcharee  Local  At  first  the  colors  would  be  marked  face  soaps  and  tacial  tissues,  vvitn 

Ddsis  lo  a  Udi  surcnarge.  Local  rjistinos  with  cnlored  ‘^e  exception  of  three  commodity 

rates,  additional  for  color  were  set  o"  extra  castings  with  colored  one  nf  the  most  imnortant 

i,n  thus-  crayon  pencils.  Now,  however,  groups,  one  ot  me  most  important 

Rlacl’  anH  one  eolo  OS  Ustick  routes  them  out  with-  ''^3^0113  givcn  for  brand  change 

BSrnd”w„“*rs*MO.  ou,m,rking.  ,  ,  w„  adv.r.,„ng.  _ 

Black  and  three  colors  $50.  moldfng'’lSb!e.'’ASording  10"^”  Store  Executive  Heads 
National  rates  were  fixed  by  add-  Jenkins,  the  remarkably  good  color  RoeVieeter  Ad  Council 
ing  the  agency  15  and  2  per  «nt  agister  is  attributable  to  the  ex-  «OCneSter  AQ  k^OUnCll 
to  the  base  local  rate;  i.e.,  $30,  cellence  of  the  workmanship  and  Rochester,  N.  Y, 

$48  and  $60,  for  black  and^  one,  cooperation  of  the  mechanical  staff.  An  industrialist,  an  agency  presi- 
two  and  three  colors  respectively.  jhe  Duplex  press,  which  is  30  dent,  a  newspaper  executive — and 
When  paper  became  more  plen-  years  old,  is  equipped  with  port-  now  the  advertising  executive  ol 
tiful  and  at  a  stabilized  price,  the  aj,le  color  fountains.  In  addition  a  large  specialty  store. 

Herald  and  News  stopped  trying  jq  jj^at.  Gene  Denton  had  special  That’s  the  history  of  top  leader 

to  sell  color  advertising.  It  was  brackets  installed  and  an  addition-  ship  of  the  Advertising  Council  o> 

extra  work  in  the  shop  and  the  color  fountain  set  in  the  forward  Rochester,  Inc. 

mechanical  departments  hadn’t  be-  ^lack  fountain.  The  store  executive  is  John  D 

Mechanically,  there  has  to  be  a  Roche,  elected  Jan.  25  to  sue 

two-section  paper  to  run  color  and  ^eed  Don  U.  Bridge,  genera 

every  unit  of  the  press  has  to  be  manager  of  the  Rochester  Times 

and  Democrat  and  Chroni 
the  extra  color  fountain  is  invalu-  cle,  as  chairman  of  the  council’ 

able.  Mr.  Denton  also  had  his  own  executive  committee.  The  firs 

feed  system  installed,  so  ink  is  fed  board  chairman  was  W.  P.  Pot 

into  any  fountain  on  the  press  by  ter,  director  of  advertising  o 

simply  turning  a  valve.  Eastman  Kodak  Company;  th 


Color  Earned  Its  Way; 
Now  It*s  Here  to  Stay 


Ranking  31st  in  the 
Entire  Nation  in 
Per  Capita  Income 


Consi»t«ntly  acevrat*  — 
in  design  and  perfarmanca. 

With  owtomatic  vacuum 
pump,  visible  gauge,  ad|uttable 
woterflow  control, 
cam-action  lock  and  other 
GOSS  feotures.  Write: 
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DORIS  FLEESON 


Welcome  to  United  Features’ 
ever-growing  list  of  top-flight 
columnists  and  commentators 
that  merits  highest  ranking: 


Marquis  Childs 
Faye  Emerson 
Molly  Mayfield 
Fre.derick  C.  Othman 


Eleanor  Roosevelt 


Robert  C.  Ruark 


Sen.  Margaret  Chase  Smith 
Thomas  L  Stokes 


Bradford  Bachrach 


Hailed  as  the  top  woman  columnist  in 
Washington,  Doris  Fleeson  “has  learned  the 
cardinal  principles  of  reporting  as  a  profession 
and  never  tried  to  attract  attention  by  eccen¬ 
tricities.” 

Honors:  University  of  Missouri  Honor 
Award  for  Distinguished  Service  in  Journal¬ 
ism;  Distinguished  Alumni  Citation  from 
University  of  Kansas;  Theta  Sigma  Phi  Head¬ 
liner  Award;  Distinguished  Service  Award, 
VFW;  former  president  Woman’s  National 
Press  Club. 


UNITED  F E A T U R E S 
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Joe  Williams 


I  REGARD  DORIS  FLEESON  AS 
A  HIGHLY  CAPABLE  REPORTER- 
COLUMNIST  AND  I  KNOW  HER 
OBSERVATIONS  ARE  WIDELY 
READ  IN  WASHINGTON. 

B.  M.  MCKELWAY 
EDITOR  WASHINGTON  STAR 


Oakland  Tribune’s  new  G-E  electronic  press  drive 


accelerates  smoothly,  reduces  web  breaks 


Powered  through  electronic  control,  10 
G-E  d-c  drive  motors  rolled  the  Oakland 
Tribune’s  new  Hoe  Press  for  the  first 
time  early  in  March,  19S3. 

A  G-E  Service  Engineer  worked  closely 
with  the  Tribune  and  on  the  day  following 
final  mechanical  adjustments,  March  13, 
the  first  edition  came  off  this  50,000  pph 
nress.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  in  con¬ 
tinuous  operation. 

Joining  a  long  list  of  newspapers  using 
the  G-E  Electronic  Press  Drive,  the  Oak¬ 
land  Tribune  is  now  taking  advantage  of 
this  drive’s  flexibility  and  smooth  operating 
characteristics.  Like  the  other  newspaper 
publishers  across  the  country  using  this 
press  drive,  the  T ribune  realizes  that — 


1.  The  smoothness  of  operation,  both  start¬ 
ing  and  stopping,  results  in  fewer  web 
breaks  and  more  production. 

Stepless  speed  adjustment  eliminates 
web-breaking  jerky  speed  jumps.  The 
press  climbs  from  threading  to  full-speed 
smoothly  and  easily.  When  stopping, 
dynamic  braking  on  each  unit  brings  the 
press  to  a  smooth  stop.  The  cost  of  brake 
adjustment  and  maintenance  is  eliminated. 

2.  The  wide  variety  of  press  combinations 
makes  this  an  extremely  versatile  and 
flexible  drive. 

With  an  individual  drive  motor  for  each 
press  unit  and  folder,  each  motor  handles 
threading,  inchhig,  running,  and  braking 


for  its  unit.  Since  any  combination  of  press 
units  can  be  arranged,  the  Tribune  can 
meet  varying  production  schedules  as  well 
as  possible  color  runs. 

Besides  flexibility,  the  individual  drive 
system  is  “production  insurance”  In  the 
event  of  motor  failure,  two-thirds  of  the 
motors  will  operate  all  units  of  the  press 
at  above  two-thirds  speed. 

Investigate  this  modern  drive  for  use  on 
your  newspaper  press.  G.E.’s  application 
and  sales  engineers  will  be  glad  to  discuss 
it  with  you.  Contact  your  nearest  General 
Electric  Apparatus  Sales  Office  or  write 
for  Bulletin  GEA-5523.  General  Electric 
Co.,  Section  653-33A,  Schenectady  5,  N.Y. 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


<5 


All  power  requircmenlt  ore  handled  on  the  Oak¬ 
land  Tribune’s  new  Hoe  Color  Convertible  Press 
with  10  individual  G-E  drive  motors.  Individual 
adjustable-speed  drives  on  each  press  and  folder 
unit  eliminate  the  need  for  slow  motion  motors, 
over-running  clutches,  and  drive  and  press 
brakes.  Fire  hazards  are  reduced,  maintenance 
costs  lowered  by  force  ventilating  of  motors. 


use  on  j| 
cation  j 
liscuss  3 
eneral  i 
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Giving  the  Oakland  Tribune  economical 
flexibility  and  close  speed  control,  the 
ignitron  rectifier  controls  and  powers 
the  drive.  Operating  to  supply  adjust¬ 
able  voltage  to  the  motor,  these  units 
are  designed  in  "building-block"  fash¬ 
ion  to  accommodate  future  units.  All 
components  are  easily  accessible  through 
full  front  and  back  doors. 
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SUN  OF  CANADA 
POLICYHOLDER 
DIVIDENDS  UP 

$24V2  ml/lion  to  be  paid  in  *54; 
life  Insurance  cost  again 
reduced 


A  higher  dividend  scale  which 
for  the  fifth  consecutive  year 
will  again  reduce  the  cost  of  life 
insurance  for  the  holders  of  two 
million  Sun  Life  of  Canada  po¬ 
licies,  is  announced  hy  George 
W.  Bourke,  President,  in  his  An¬ 
nual  Review  of  the  Company’s 
business  for  1953.  Dividends  to 
policyholders  during  1954  will 
amount  to  $24Vi  million,  11% 
more  than  in  1953  and  an  in¬ 
crease  of  more  than  50%  over 
the  last  five  years.  Most  policy¬ 
holders  carrying  participating 
plans  with  the  Company  will 
benefit  by  this  increase,  with  the 
largest  payments  being  distrib¬ 
uted  in  respect  of  policies  long¬ 
est  in  force. 

In  his  survey  of  the  figures 
for  the  year,  Mr.  Bourke  com¬ 
ments  on  the  manner  in  which 
life  insurance  meets  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  its  purpose.  The  Sun  | 
Life  of  Canada,  he  said,  has  paid 
$2,729,000,000  in  benefits  since 
the  first  policy  was  issued  in 
1871,  and  during  1953  no  less 
than  half  a  million  dollars  was 
paid  out  by  the  Company  each 
working  day.  Total  amount  paid 
during  the  twelve-month  period 
was  $125,057,000.  New  life  in¬ 
surance  issued  during  the  year 
amounted  to  $576,946,000,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $31  million  over  1952. 
This  rising  volume  of  business 
was  spread  over  world-wide  ter¬ 
ritory  in  the  nearly  30  countries 
covered  by  Sun  Life  service. 
New  Group  insurance  included 
in  the  above  figure  amounts  to 
$170  million,  an  increase  of 
more  than  $5  million  over  the 
previous  year. 

Total  Sun  Life  insurance  in 
force  at  the  end  of  1953 
amounted  to  $5,678,000,000,  of 
which  79%  is  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Group  in¬ 
surance  included  in  this  figure 
is  $1,751,000,000,  an  increase  of 
17%.  Total  assets  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  carefully  invested  and 
well  diversified,  are  made  up 
of:  Bonds  —  Government,  State 
and  Municipal  28.7%;  Bonds 
—  Public  Utility,  Industrial,  etc., 
41.6%;  Preferred  and  Common 
Stocks  6.0%;  Mortgages  14.4%; 
Cash  and  Miscellaneous,  9.3%. 
The  Sun  Life  has  46%  of  its 
assets  invested  in  the  United 
States. 
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No  Place  for  Gambling 
In  Ad  Research:  Kohak 


Guesswork  and  gambling  have 
no  place  in  advertising,  Edgar 
Kobak,  president  of  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Research  Foundation,  told 
members  of  the  Advertising  Club 
of  Springfield,  Mass.,  last  week. 

“Guesswork  is  gambling,  and 
gambling  is  man’s  greatest 
gamble,”  Mr.  Kobak  said.  “Ad¬ 
vertising  men  are  coming  to  real¬ 
ize  more  and  more  that  the  odds 
are  against  them  when  they  indulge 
in  gambling  or  guesswork  in  this 
business.  What  the  industry  needs 
most  is  a  stockpile  of  facts  which 
are  substantiated  by  research  con¬ 
ducted  according  to  sound  stan¬ 
dards.” 


leading  magazines,  business  pub¬ 
lications  and  all  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  network  companies. 

“We’re  working  in  all  these 
fields.  In  a  couple  of  months  we 
will  publish  the  findings  of  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  another  business  paper.  A 
special  committee  has  developed 
a  program  for  a  study  of  printed 
advertising  rating  methods.  An¬ 
other  big  committee  is  reviewing 
radio  and  television  rating  meth¬ 
ods,  and  still  another  is  analyzing 
the  results  of  readership  studies 
which  ARF  has  made  of  newspa¬ 
pers.  farm  publications  and  busi¬ 
ness  papers,”  Mr.  Kobak  said. 

More  About  Motivation 


Research  Guide 
Published  by  Geyei 

Geyer  Advertising,  Inc.,  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  30-page  annotated  bibliog¬ 
raphy  entitled  “Current  Source* 
of  Information  For  Market  Re¬ 
search.” 

The  bibliography  was  prepared 
and  presented  by  Nathalie  D. 
Frank,  head  of  the  library  et 
Geyer  Advertising,  Inc.,  before  a 
recent  marketing  orientation  sem¬ 
inar  of  the  American  Managemcat 
Association. 

It  includes  current  statistical  com¬ 
pilations,  handbooks,  and  check¬ 
lists  useful  in  gaining  access  to 
more  detailed  information.  Ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  bibliography 
follows  that  of  market  research 
analysis  in  its  broadest  scope. 

Annual  Report  Ads 
Oi  138  Firms  in  Book 


Lack  of  Standards 

He  pointed  out  that  although 
millions  are  spent  each  year  for 
advertising  research,  there  is  still 
a  lack  of  research  standards  and 
uniform  methods  which  are  need¬ 
ed  in  any  field  for  scientific  study. 

“The  ARF  is  working  to  remedy 
this  situation  by  developing  sound 
standards  which  will  have  industry¬ 
wide  acceptance,”  he  said.  “An 
important  step  in  this  direction 
was  the  Foundation’s  publication 
of  ‘Criteria  for  Marketing  and 
Advertising  Research.’  These  cri¬ 
teria  can  be  used  as  guideposts  by 
those  planning  a  research  study 
as  well  as  being  used  as  a  check¬ 
list  by  those  wanting  to  evaluate 
a  study  which  has  already  been 
completed. 

“We  knew  the  industry  needed 
these  criteria,  but  not  until  we 
were  swamped  with  requests  for 
copies  of  this  btxiklet  did  we  real¬ 
ize  fully  how  very  much  thousands 
of  advertising  men  wanted  to  have 
such  criteria  for  guidance.” 

Tripartite 

Mr.  Kobak  said  the  ARF  is  a 
genuinely  tripartite  organization 
of  advertising  agencies,  advertisers, 
and  advertising  media — the  latter 
including  newspapers,  most  of  the 


CIRCULATION? 

SVhat  better  circulation  builder 
than  the  really  pood  carrier  who 
likes  his  work  and  realizes  its  im- 
imrlance? 

Such  a  carrier  likes  to  have  his 
iniportaiK'c  realized,  too! 

Carriers  like  the  prompt,  orderly 
and  business-like  ACCU-SPEEt) 
WAY  of  turnine  in. 

They  appreciate  the  consideration 
for  them  which  the  coin  trays  in¬ 
dicate. 

For  harmonious  carrier  relation¬ 
ships,  try  the  Accu-Spee<l  Way. 

If  circulation  directors  tvill  send  us 
lists  of  home-delivery  distributors,  we 
shall  he  glad  to  mail  descriptions  of 
this  inexpensive  time-saving  equip¬ 
ment. 

ACCU  SPEED  COMPANY 

n03  Industrial  Trust  Buildlne 
Providenee  3.  Rhode  Island 


The  advertising  industry,  he 
continued,  needs  to  know  a  lot 
more  about  the  motivations  of 
readers  and  listeners.  He  said  that 
research  which  will  develop  facts 
about  human  motivations  would 
be  bound  to  have  an  increasingly 
important  influence  in  selecting 
advertising  media  when  establish¬ 
ing  advertising  budgets. 

“But  we’ve  still  only  scratched 
the  surface.  One  of  our  most 
challenging  projects  is  in  the  field 
of  motivation  research.  We  have 
already  published  a  bibliography 
of  motivation  research,  are  about 
ready  to  publish  a  directory  of 
organizations  which  conduct  mo¬ 
tivation  research,  and  soon  will 
publish  a  glossary  titled — ‘Lan¬ 
guage  of  Dynamic  Psychology  as 
Related  to  Motivation  Research.’ 
ARF  also  will  publish  a  much 
needed  handbook — ‘Motivation 
Research  in  Advertising  and  Mar¬ 
keting.’  ” 

■ 

Toy  Guidance  Council 
Appoints  Ad  Director 

Appointment  of  R.ilph  Danziger 
to  the  post  of  director  of  adver¬ 
tising  for  Toy  Guidance  Council. 
New  York  City,  was  announced 
this  week  by  Melvin  Freud,  presi¬ 
dent. 

Mr.  Danziger  was  formerly  art 
director  for  Norman  D.  Waters 
Advertising,  Inc.,  New  York.  He 
will  direct  advertising  (via  Friend, 
Reiss,  McGlone)  for  Toy  Guid¬ 
ance  Council’s  new  $1,300,000 
promotion  campaign  during  1954. 
Spearheading  the  enlarged  TGC 
program  will  be  a  series  of  half- 
hour  television  show.s  for  13 
weeks  prior  to  Chirstmas  in  over 
40  major  markets.  This  is  (he  first 
time  the  fast  growing  toy  industry 
is  going  into  television  on  a  na¬ 
tion-wide  scale. 

In  addition  to  television,  the 
Council  and  its  thousands  of  mem¬ 
ber  retail  stores  will  make  wide 
use  of  consumer  and  trade  maga¬ 
zines,  daily  newspapers  and  radio. 


The  wide  scope  and  variety  of 
annual  report  advertising  is  shown 
in  a  76-page  booklet  issued  this 
week  by  the  New  York  Times.  Re¬ 
ports  of  138  U.  S.  and  foreign 
companies  published  in  the  Times 
from  September  1952  throu^ 
November  1953  are  reprinted  in 
the  booklet. 

Titled  “Who’s  listening  in  on 
your  party  line?,”  the  booklet 
compares  annual  report  advertising 
to  the  old  party  line  telephone. 
The  party  line,  the  booklet  says, 
“got  a  lot  of  news  around  fast  .  . . 
and  good  annual  report  advertis¬ 
ing  is  a  bit  like  that.  It  gets  peo¬ 
ple  interested  in  your  company 
because  it  starts  them  talking 
about  it.” 

■ 

'Quality'  Weeklies 
Get  National  Ads 

Bloomfield,  N.  I. 

Quality  Group  Weeklies  of 
New  Jersey,  Inc.,  wrote  971,662 
lines  of  national  advertising  for 
the  newspapers  it  represents  dur¬ 
ing  1953,  according  to  the  annual 
report  of  Joel  G.  Harris,  mana¬ 
ger.  Of  thi.s  729,983  lines  went 
to  the  suburban  weeklies  that 
originally  formed  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  241,679  lines,  to  an  af¬ 
filiated  group,  for  which  advertis¬ 
ing  is  also  sold. 

Bennett  Fishier,  Ridgewood,  is 
president;  Gregory  Hewlett,  South 
Orange,  vicepresident;  William 
Baetzner,  Millbum,  secretary;  and 
Charles  E.  Moreau,  Bloomfield, 
treasurer. 

■ 

Watts  Heads  AFA  Unit 

F.  Kenneth  Watts,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  the  .Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  Newspapers,  has 
been  named  chairman  of  the  On- 
To-Boston  Committee  for  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  of  America 
convention,  to  be  held  in  Boston. 
June  20-23.  Announcement  was 
made  by  George  A.  Phillips,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Advertising  Club  of 
New  York. 
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To  compare  gasoline  values  now  with  the  "good  old 

days,”  test  drivers  at  Standard  ran  popular  cars  of  the 
1920’s  on  1925  gas,  ’53  models  of  the  same  makes  on 
today’s  gas,  and  ’53  models  modified  to  use  1925  gas. 
All  cars  were  driven  over  the  same  course,  on  the  same 
amount  of  fuel  till  they  ran  out  of  gas.  The  results  may 
surprise  you. 


CAR  OF  THE^1920’ 
1925/6aS 


Today's  gasoline  gives  you,  under  comparable  196  miles.  Improved  auto  engines  explain  part  of  this 
driving  conditions,  509(  more  miles  per  gallon  than  — but  better  gasolines  made  them  possible.  You  ben- 
in  1925!  What  does  it  mean  to  you?  Suppose  you  efit  steadily  from  the  competition  in  research  and 
started  on  a  trip  from  San  Francisco  to  Lake  Tahoe  operating  efficiency  between  Standard  and  other  oil 
with  12  gallons  of  gasoline— a  route  covering  all  kinds  companies.  Competition  steps  up  gasoline  quality, 
of  driving.  In  the  old  car  with  1925  gas,  you’d  travel  helps  hold  prices  down.  While  living  costs  have  risen 
about  131  miles;  in  the  new  car  modified  for  1925  54%  in  the  last  28  years,  today’s  gasoline  costs  you 

gasoline  you’d  go  149  miles;  but  in  the  new  car  with  only  22%  more  a  gallon  (except  for  taxes) . .  .gasoline 
today’s  gasoline,  you’d  go  all  the  way  to  Lake  Tahoe,  cost  per  mile  has  dropped  one  fifth! 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA  plans  ahead  to  serve  you  better 
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It's  that  "something  extra"  that  adds  to  NEA's 
leadership  as  a  newspaper  feature  service. 
Outstanding  by  virtue  of  its  regular  features, 
NEA's  Full  Service  is  "spiced"  with  a  full  sched¬ 
ule  of  timely  extras.  Already  in  1954,  NEA 
Full  Service  Clients  have  received  many  no- 
extra-cost  bonuses  . . .  and  more  are  on  the  way! 

—THE  MARQUEE  — 

NEA's  new  daily  entertainment  column  by  Dick 
Kleiner.  All  about  TV,  Stage,  Radio,  Records  and 
the  people  who  make  them. 

—  SPIRITUAL  SERIES  — 

f 

"GROWING  SPIRITUALLY,"  the  new  book  by  Dr. 

E.  Stanley  Jones,  noted  churchman,  will  be  brought 
to  readers  daily  in  1954.  Mails  from  Cleveland  on 
Feb.  15  in  time  for  the  Lenten  season. 

“JACK  SPRATT  DIET  — 

A  unique  two-way,  husband  and  wife,  diet  series 
in  seven  parts.  Featuring  singing  star  Rosemary 
Clooney  and  actor-husband  Jose  Ferrer. 

—INCOME  TAX  PRIMER  — 

Distributed  to  NEA  clients  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  13th  annual  Income  Tax  Primer  by  expert 
Richard  Mullens  is  still  timely  ...  a  valuable  serv¬ 
ice  as  March  15  draws  near. 

—  BABY  COLUMN  — 

Here's  a  concise  and  versatile  column  of  "shorts" 
giving  helpful  hints  on  baby  care.  Watch  the  NEA 
Women's  Page  for  this  new  feature. 

—  SPORTS  EXTRAS  — 

Phog  Allen,  noted  basketball  coach,  writes  on  this 
seasonal  sport  in  "The  Referee." 

NEA's  big  bowling  bonus  features  Marion  Ladewig, 
world's  champion  woman  bowler. 


NEA  SERVICE,  Inc. 

1200  West  Third  Street  Cleveland  13,  Ohio 


Advertiser  •  Newspap?er 

Spring  Style 
Package  Set 
For  Dailies 

The  Men’s  Wear  Inter-Industry 
Council,  representing  all  major 
trade  associations  in  the  men’s  and 
boys’  apparel  fields,  has  released 
its  Spring  newspaper  package  on 
men’si  and  boys’  apparel.  The 
package  is  designed  to  enable 
newspapers  to  build  increased 
men’s  clothing  advertising  on  the 
local  level,  and  to  provide  com¬ 
plete  editorial  coverage  on  men’s 
and  boys’  styles. 

3  Pages  of  Ads 

Included  in  the  package,  which 
bears  the  theme,  “the  Right 
Clothes  at  the  Right  Time,’’  are 
three  pages  of  advertisements  and 
a  four-page  editorial  supplement. 
Advertisements  of  all  sizes  are 
provided,  spotlighting  every  im¬ 
portant  element  of  the  man’s 
wardrobe. 

Advance  requests  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  more  than  70  news¬ 
papers  —  the  largest  number  to 
request  the  package  since  the 
Council  began  offering  it  two 
years  ago.  Previous  issues  of  the 
semi-annual  program  have  been 
used  in  about  450  cities.  Among 
the  newspapers  which  have  used 
the  program  are  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  Boston  Rccord-American, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  New  Or¬ 
leans  fLa.)  Times-Picayiine,  Min¬ 
neapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune,  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  News  and  Observer,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times  and  Syracuse 
(N.  Y.)  Herald-Journal. 

Free  of  Charge 

Offered  free  of  charge  by  the 
men’s  wear  industry,  the  content 
of  the  package  is  prepared  on  an 
eight-column  format  —  adaptable 
to  five-column  use.  The  editorial 
section  contains  37  illustrations, 
available  either  in  mat  or  glossy 
print  form.  Advertisements  are 
provided  as  mats. 

The  package  is  restricted  to  use 
by  one  newspaper  in  each  city. 
It  has  been  prepared  for  the 
Council  by  The  Wool  Bureau,  Inc. 
— one  of  the  15  member  organiza¬ 
tions 

All  categories  of  apparel,  from 
shoes,  topcoats  and  sportswear  to 
hats  and  ties  are  included  in  the 
editorial  supplement  and  adver¬ 
tisements.  Materials  are  available 
on  request  from  the  Men’s  Wear 
Inter-Industry  Council.  16  West 
46th  Street,  New  York  36,  New 
York. 

Retail  Advertising  Course 
Offered  to  Local  Merchants 

Gainesville,  Fla. 

A  three-night  short  course  in 
retail  advertising — first  of  its  kind 
to  be  given  in  Florida — was  pre¬ 
sented  early  this  month  for  mer¬ 
chants  in  the  small  west  Florida 
ci’y  of  Milton. 
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Peoria  Plumheis 
Tip  Hat  to  Ben 

Peoria,  111. 

Plumbers  purchased  advertising 
space,  totaling  a  page  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  in  the  Peoria  Sunday  Journal- 
Star,  on  the  strength  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  bringing  the  first  bathtub 
to  America  from  France  in  1791. 

The  Journal-Star  utilized  a  re¬ 
lease  from  the  Plumbing  and 
Heating  Industries  Bureau,  which 
reminded  readers  that  plumbers 
joined  with  printers  in  honoring 
the  memory  of  Old  Ben’s  248th 
birthday  last  Jan.  17. 

“Using  the  news  release  as  a 
springboard,”  said  Frank  A.  Stew¬ 
art,  Journal-Star  retail  advertising 
manager,  “we  had  no  trouble  in 
selling  a  nice  amount  of  linage. 
In  fact,  we  were  amazed  to  find 
on  checking  that  the  plumbing 
industry  outdid  the  printers  on 
this  occasion.” 


Because  of  the  distance  from 
the  University  of  Florida  campus, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  cover  the 
fundamentals  of  local  advertising 
preparation  in  three  two-hour  ses¬ 
sions  on  consecutive  nights.  Mak¬ 
ing  liberal  use  of  visual  material, 
the  instructors  presented  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  good  retailing,  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  advertising  budgets,  and 
detailed  instruction  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  newspaper  advertising 
copy  and  layout. 

University  Teachers 

The  program  was  planned  and 
instruction  delivered  by  Prof. 
Manning  Seil,  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism;  Prof.  Lowell  Yoder,  College 
of  Business  Administration;  and 
Frank  Adams,  General  Extension 
Division;  all  of  the  University  of 
Florida,  Gainesville. 

Requests  for  the  short  course 
originated  with  Milton  merchants, 
and  local  arrangements  were  com¬ 
pleted  by  Tbomas  A.  Leonard, 
publisher  of  the  Milton  Press- 
Gazette  and  the  Milton-Santa 
Rosa  County  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  Mr.  Leonard  is  a  graduate 
of  the  School  of  Journalism,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida. 

■ 

Lindsay  Appointed 
Ad  Chief  for  Group 

Decatur,  111. 

Donald  M.  Lindsay,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Champaign-Ur- 
bana  (Ill.)  Courier  since  1950, 
has  been  appointed  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Lindsay  -  Schaub 
Newspapers. 

The  group’s  board  of  directors 
also  designated  Edward  E.  Lind¬ 
say,  who  has  been  editor  of  the 
four  newspapers — Decatur  Herald 
and  Review,  Champaign  -  Urbana 
Courier,  East  St.  Louis  Journal  and 
Carbondale  Southern  Illinoisan — as 
editor  of  Lindsay  -  Schaub  News¬ 
papers. 

R.  W.  Sink,  managing  editor  of 
the  Courier,  was  advanced  to  the 
position  of  editor. 
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^ '  A  Progress  Report 
From  The  Cool  Industry’s 
Research  Agency 


Bituminous  Coal  Research,  lue.,  the  agency  tlirough  which  a  many-sided  re¬ 
search  program  is  l)eing  carried  on,  reports  significant  accomplishments  in  many 
fields. 

rhe  report  comes  from  Dr,  A.  A.  Potter,  president  of  the  research  corporation, 
which  is  closely  allied  with  the  Xational  C>oal  Association. 

Dr.  Potter  reports  that  this  industry-sponsored  agency  has: 

1.  Dianoiistratctl  that  coal  can  he  l)mncd  sinokclcsslv;  also  dcveU)pctl  new 
and  better  e(jiiipincnt  tor  hiirning  coal  in  the  home. 

2.  Made  inncli  progress  in  estahlisliing  the  ad\  antages  ol  coal  for  larni  uses; 
particnlarK  demonstrating  the  snpcriorit\  of  coal  for  crop  di  ving. 

3.  Made  possible,  for  the  first  time  in  histor\  ,  tlie  hnrning  of  pnl\  t-ri/ed  eoal 
in  a  gas  tnrhine. 

4.  (ii\('n  gri-at  impetus  to  that  approaeli  to  automatic  mining  known  as 
eontinnons  mining. 

5.  .Supported  resi-arch  whicli  added  hasie  knowledge  about  i-hemieals  from 
eoal. 

6.  ( -ontrihnted  to  progress  in  gasifying  coal— the  first  step  in  making  syn¬ 
thetic  gasoline. 

7.  (amipleted  a  two-\ear  study  and  issued  an  economic  report  on  the  ad- 
\  antages  of  the  use  of  eli'ctric  fnniaces  to  replace  open  hearth  furnaces 
in  the  steel  indnstrx  . 

Bituminous  Caial  Research,  luc.,  continues  to  work  on  other  developments  to 
benefit  coal  irsers  and  to  e.xpand  coal  s  competitive  advantages. 

If  you  haw  any  f/uev/iem  about  coal  or  coar.s  custouicrs,  your  itufuin/  to  us  will  receive  prompt  reply. 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 

A  Department  of  National  Coal  Association,  Southern  Building,  Washington  5,  O.  C. 


THE  CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

Prepare  for  Changes; 
No  ^Recession*  Talk 


Chicago 

There  was  no  “recession  talk” 
among  the  people  who  sell  clas¬ 
sified  agates,  nor  was  there  any 
dreamy  optimism  that  1954  was 
a  “dead  cinch”  to  be  a  record 
breaker,  but  there  were  plenty  of 
sound  reasons  why  newspapers 
can  look  to  classified  for  contin¬ 
ued  help  in  the  months  ahead, 
according  to  Mississippi  Valley 
CAMS. 

A  record  attendance  of  142 
classified  managers,  assistants  and 
telephone  room  supervisors  was 
on  hand  here  for  the  two-day 
meeting  last  weekend,  with  the 
Mississippi  Valley  broadening  out 
to  include  representation  from  as 
far  away  as  Houston,  Tex.,  and 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  along  with  one 
Canadian  CAM. 

Warn  of  Changes 
Speakers  warned  classified  man¬ 
agers  they  will  have  to  do  many 
things  differently  during  1954,  in 
order  to  keep  up  with  chang¬ 
ing  conditions.  Here  are  the  views 
of  two  speakers  on  the  matter  of 
accepting  changes: 

William  Leopard,  Sioux  Falls 
(S.  D.)  Argus  Leader,  president  of 
ANCAM,  said: 

“Your  success  as  a  CAM  de¬ 
pends  directly  on  making  realistic 
decisions.  On  or  off  the  job, 
every  decision  you  make  is  a  new 
discovery.  Theory  is  fine,  but  to 
a  straight-thinking  CAM,  facts  are 
what  he  lives  by.” 

Citing  some  of  the  economic- 
assets  which  classified  can  draw 
upon  this  year,  Mr.  Leopold  point¬ 
ed  out  that  42  million  cars  on 
the  road  today  are  between  three 
and  seven  years  old.  “With  a 
fairly  flush  consumer’s  market, 
the  auto  dealer  is  not  fearful,” 
he  said,  “for  1950  was  an  all- 
time  high  in  car  purchases,  with 
6'/i  million  units  being  sold.  These 
are  potential  customers  for  1954. 
Therefore,  the  auto  industry  is  a 
flush  potential  market  for  classi¬ 
fied  advertising.” 

Urges  Overhauling 
E.  B.  (Ted)  Caldwell,  Parade 
Publications,  suggested  that  classi¬ 
fied  sales  managers  take  inventory 
of  every  procedure,  form  and  job 
method  used  in  that  department. 
“If  you  are  doing  something  now 
which  you’ve  done  the  same  way 
for  five  years,  it’s  time  you 
changed,”  he  asserted,  “as  there 
must  be  a  better  way  of  doing  it. 

“Sounds  rather  drastic,”  he 

added,  “but  if  you  will  pick  your 

department  to  pieces  with  this 

thought  in  mind,  you  can  save 

your  publisher  the  cost  of  your 
salary  in  1954.” 

Walter  Campbell,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press,  brought  word 
from  the  “Motor  City”  that  new 
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car  dealers  are  going  into  the 
used  car  market  more  vigorously 
than  ever  before — and  at  the  be¬ 
hest  of  motor  car  manufacturers, 
who  are  not  going  to  be  content 
with  dealers  selling  their  trade-ins 
at  wholesale.  Mr.  Campbell  fore¬ 
saw  added  classified  linage,  if  pa¬ 
pers  will  help  dealers  promote  the 
sale  of  used  cars. 

Fresh  Approach  Needed 
Ernest  Roberts,  Peoria  (Ill.) 
Journal-Star,  also  dealt  with  the 
used  car  classification,  asserting 
that  newspapers  must  get  away 
from  the  stereotype  mode  of  copy 
and  layout,  and  make  a  fresh  ap¬ 
proach.  Instead  of  old  phrases  in 
auto  copy,  he  said,  it  is  necessary 
and  essential  for  the  dealer  to 
“really  sell,”  telling  how  long  he 
has  been  in  business,  his  service 
policy,  guarantee,  etc. 

Joseph  Hopkins.  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Inquirer,  told  how  his  de¬ 
partment  has  diverted  five  of  the 
telephone  sales  girls  to  selling  tie- 
in  display  ads  for  national  adver¬ 
tising  schedules.  He  showed,  also, 
how  the  Inquirer  has  streamlined 
its  order  and  billing  system  for 
want  ads. 

Mr.  Hopkins  added  that  1954 
is  the  year  in  which  “to  get  your 
classified  columns  in  order.”  by 
making  them  easier  to  read  and 
the  classifications  easier  to  find. 
He  also  urged  all  want  ad  sales¬ 
men  to  “promote  prosperity”  in 
their  daily  selling  contacts. 

Some  New  Ideas 
In  the  “new  idea”  department, 
the  MacDonald  Classified  Service 
awards  unearthed  three  productive 
programs: 

Eor  papers  over  50,000  circula¬ 
tion,  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer 
Press  and  Dispatch  took  first  hon¬ 
ors  with  its  “courtesy  card"  pro¬ 
motion  among  department  stores. 
The  St.  Paul  papers,  according  to 
Stanley  Finsness,  have  devised 
credit  cards  that  stores  give  to 
appliance  customers,  who  have  a 
used  appliance  to  sell.  Instead  of 
a  trade-in  allowance,  the  store 
gives  the  purchaser  of  a  new  ap¬ 
pliance  a  three-line  want  ad  for 
seven  days,  with  the  store  pay¬ 
ing  the  classified  bill.  Such  ads 
are  charged  directly  to  the  de¬ 
partment  store. 

The  store  has  the  additional  sell¬ 
ing  point  to  close  sales  with  its 
prospects,  explained  Mr.  Finsness, 
and  the  customers,  in  turn,  be¬ 
come  customers  of  the  papers’ 
want  ad  department.  “It  isn’t  big, 
it  won’t  run  into  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars,”  he  said,  “but  over  a  period 
of  time  it  will  generate  business 
from  all  directions.” 

For  papers  under  50.000  the 
Kankakee  (Ill.)  Journal  won  first 
honors  with  its  “End-o’-Month 


Sale”  promotion,  an  idea  for  build¬ 
ing  plus  linage  among  furniture 
and  appliance  dealers.  Display 
classifi^  ads  are  sold  on  a  three¬ 
time  insertion  basis.  Such  adver¬ 
tising  is  limited  to  one  page  and 
the  “End-of-Month  Sale”  is  pro¬ 
moted  every  other  month,  said 
James  Greenwood,  Journal  CAM. 
He  also  told  of  his  “Monday 
Money  Savers”  for  the  small  re¬ 
tail  advertisers. 

Do-It-Yourself  Spreads 

Honorable  mention  was  given 
to  the  Canton  (O.)  Repository 
for  its  vigorous  promotion  of  “Do- 
It-Yourself,”  which  has  become 
classification  “No.  36”  in  the  Re¬ 
pository.  William  Babb,  CAM  for 
Brush-Moore  Newspapers  says  the 
Do-It-Yourself  classification  has 
spread  to  three  other  Brush-Moore 
papers  and  offers  new  facets  for 
classified  linage. 

“Never  mind  about  used  cars,” 
said  Mr.  Babb.  “Tell  me  of  some 
new  ideas  to  build  classified  adver¬ 
tising.  The  Do-It-Yourself  classi¬ 
fication  can  be  promoted  for  every 
room  in  the  house.” 

Gilbert  Gillett,  Flint  (Mich.) 
Journal,  told  how  three  outside 
salesmen  sell  and  handle  over 
100,000  lines  of  want  ads  a 
month.  R.  E.  Reggins,  Champaign- 
Urbana  (Ill.)  News  Gazette,  of¬ 
fered  some  money-making  tips  on 
handling  counter  and  telephone 
sales.  Charles  Patten,  representing 
Howard  Parrish  Classified  Service, 
dealt  with  the  used  car  problem. 
He  said  Ford  and  Lincoln- 
Mercury  had  retained  the  Parrish 
organization  to  develop  used  car 
copy  for  dealers. 

Janet  Tillitson,  Register  &  Trib¬ 
une,  conducted  the  supervisors’ 
meeting,  at  which  stress  was  placed 
on  better  teamwork  for  greater  lin¬ 
age.  Topics  discussed  by  phone 
room  supervisors  included  bonus 
plans  based  on  ad  count,  affects  of 
“specials”  on  regular  business,  fil¬ 
tering  and  relaying  of  calls,  and 
methods  used  to  insure  good  copy. 

Homer  Bendinger,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal,  speaking  as  a 
CAM,  said  the  telephone  division 
handles  the  greatest  per  cent  of 
classified  linage  at  the  Journal. 
He  stressed  the  importance  of 
leaving  the  hiring  of  phone  room 
sales  personnel  to  the  telephone 
supervisor,  thus  giving  authority 
that  goes  with  responsibility. 

William  Golding,  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  Journal-Star,  was  elected 
new  president  of  Mississippi  Val¬ 
ley  CAMA.  succeeding  William 
Good,  Ft.  Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal 
Gazette  and  News-Sentinel.  Fred 
Larey,  Bloomington  (111.)  Panto¬ 
graph,  was  advanced  to  the  first 
vicepresidency;  and  Robert  Rich¬ 
ter,  Sheboygan  Press,  was  named 
second  vicepresident.  George 
Westrich,  Racine  (Wis.)  Journal 
Times,  and  Joe  Klouda,  Davenport 
(Iowa)  Times-Democrat,  were  re¬ 
elected  secretary  and  treasurer  re¬ 
spectively.  Ralph  Ahrens.  Chi¬ 
cago,  continues  as  general  mana¬ 
ger. 


SERVICE 

ELIMINATES 

OBSOLESCENCE 


A  Scan-a-graver  instal¬ 
lation  never  becomes 
obsolete  because  Fair- 
child's  Customer  Engi¬ 
neering  Service,  in¬ 
cluded  os  port  of  the 
lease  agreement,  pro¬ 
vides: 


•  Four-times-a-year  inspection. 

Approximately  every  90  days  a 
Fairchild  Customer  Engineer 
makes  a  thorough  overhaul  o( 
each  Scan-a-graver  installation  at 
no  cost  to  the  customer. 

•  Latest  model  modifications. 

During  periodic  inspections,  the 
Customer  Engineer,  at  no  charge, 
makes  such  modifications  as  nec¬ 
essary  to  bring  the  Scan-a-graver 
up  to  date  with  current  produc¬ 
tion  models. 

•  Exchange  for  newer  models. 

As  new  model  Scan-a-gravers  are 
announced,  the  Faircliild  lease 
gives  the  customer  the  option  of 
exchanging  his  present  machine 
for  the  newer  model  at  an  ad¬ 
justed  rental  rate. 
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J.  R,  AAeakes  of  the  SUDBURY  (Ont,)  STAR  tells.. i 


WHY  IT  IS  SOUND  BUSINESS 
TO  LEASE  A  SCAN-A-GRAVER 


“Let  me  tell  you  why  the  STAR  decided  to  lease  a  Fairchild 
Scan-a-graver*,  two  Scan-a-gravers  in  fact.  First,  our  edi¬ 
torial  policy  calls  for  pictures,  lots  of  pictures— so  we  needed 
a  low-cost  way  to  produce  halftones.  The  points  we  con¬ 
sidered  were  cost,  utility,  and  quality  of  reproduction. 

There  are  no  hidden  costs 

“We  know  w'hat  our  Scan-a-gravers  cost  us.  There  are  no 
hidden  c-osts  like  tied-up  capital,  interest,  insurance,  or  de¬ 
preciation.  We’re  particularly  conscious  of  how  fast  elec- 
troTiic  equipment  depreciates,  both  technologically  and 
physically,  because  of  the  STAR’s  association  with  its  local 
radio  and  television  station  afBliates.  Taxwise,  the  rental 
qualities  as  a  current  operating  expense,  of  course. 

We  have  a  continuing  source  of  engravings 

“We  know  that  our  Scan-a-gravers  will  always  be  up-to-date, 

“The  Fairchild  Scan-a-graver  is  an  electronic  machine 
that  makes  low-cost  plastic  halftones  ri^ht  in  your  own 
plant.  For  complete  information  write  to  Fairchild  Camera 
and  Instrument  Corporation,  Robbins  Lane,  Syosset,  Long 
Island,  New  York,  Department  I00-67AI 


because  of  the  assurance  that  Fairchild  will  modify  or  re¬ 
place  them  whenever  new  developments  come  along.  And 
we  know  they’ll  always  be  workable  because  the  lease  rela¬ 
tionship  assures  us  of  regular  preventive  maintenance  and 
quick  emergency  service.  Parts  will  always  be  available,  too, 
because  the  source  of  supply  is  so  close. 

Reproduction  actually  improves  over  the  years 

“Another  thing— because  our  machines  are  continually  reno¬ 
vated  and  improvt'd,  instead  of  gradually  wearing  out,  we 
always  get  top-quality  reproduction.  And  that’s  particularly 
important  today,  now  that  we’re  competing  for  the  public’s 
time  with  media  like  TV  that  offer  better  and  better  visual 
quahty.” 

James  R.  Meakes,  Publisher  and  General  Manager 
THE  SUDBURY  DAILY  STAR,  Sudbury,  Ontario 


Mmc-HILD 


SCAN-A-GRAVER 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

New  ACEJ  Philosophy 
Outdates  Secret  List 

By  Dwight  Bentel 


Question  of  whether  to  use  a 
library  check  list  has  become  a 
hot  potato  for  the  accrediting  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Council 
on  Education  for  Journalism. 

As  against  those  who  insist  that 
some  uniform  measure  must  be 
used  to  evaluate  library  adequacy 
are  others  who  are  suspicious  of 
any  standardized  yardstick,  and 
particularly  a  secret  one  ...  as  was 
the  old  ACEJ  book  list. 

Writes  one  journalism  admin¬ 
istrator,  opposed  to  a  check  list: 
"Just  what  titles  will  be  in  any 
library  will  vary  from  institution 
to  institution,  depending  upon  size, 
objectives,  methods  of  teaching, 
and  other  factors.  Because  of  this 
situation,  no  single  list  of  books 
will  fit  the  needs  of  any  particular 
school  or  department  of  journal¬ 
ism. 

Use  Is  More  Important 
“Far  more  important  than  any 
list  of  books  available  is  the  use 
to  which  they  are  put,”  holds  this 
administrator.  “Some  of  the  larger 
schools  find  it  necessary  to  depend 
heavily  upon  documentary  mate¬ 
rials.  Some  of  the  smaller  .schools 
regard  books  as  less  important  than 
working  with  students  personally 
and  individually  in  the  classroom 
and  conferences  and  in  laborato¬ 
ries.” 

“For  these  reasons,”  he  say.s, 
“it  appears  to  me  that  a  book  list 
is  a  poor  index  of  the  calibre  of 
journalism  education.” 

The  old  ACEJ,  on  the  other 
hand,  reportedly  found  a  high  cor¬ 
relation  between  adequacy  of  li¬ 
brary,  according  to  its  check  list 
.score,  and  total  adequacy  of  the 
journalism  program. 

Heart  of  Philosophy 
It  appears  to  this  writer  that  the 
question  of  whether  a  secret  li¬ 
brary  check  list  is  desirable  goes 


to  the  very  heart  of  journalism 
accrediting  philasophy.  The  issue 
primarily  is  not  whether  any  par¬ 
ticular  book  list  is  valid.  Rather, 
it  is  what  purpo.se  such  a  list  should 
serve.  Is  it  most  useful  as  a 
“measuring  stick”  of  library  ade- 
quecy — as  a  means  for  determin¬ 
ing  how  any  school  or  department 
compares  with  others  in  its  num¬ 
ber  of  “listed”  books? 

Has  it  made  its  chief  contribu¬ 
tion  when  it  rates  a  particular  li¬ 
brary  on  a  scale  of  0  to  100? 

Or  does  its  main  usefulness  lie 
in  making  available  to  all  schools 
and  departments  of  journalism  a 
guide  for  library  improvement? 

Much  criticism  of  the  former 
accrediting  committe’s  library  list 
was  directed  at  its  secrecy.  Schools 
wishing  to  improve  their  journal¬ 
ism  libraries  were  denied  the  list. 
The  accrediting  committee  insisted 
it  was  to  be  used  solely  as  a  yard¬ 
stick. 

Explanation  Resented 

In  his  justification  of  the  list 
(FiltP  Jan.  23,  page  30)  Dr.  Earl 
English  of  Missouri  explains  that 
“During  the  accrediting  period,  a 
number  of  other  schools  requested 
the  list,  some  expressing  a  desire  to 
buy  all  of  the  items  in  order  to 
qualify  for  accreditation. 

“The  explanation.”  he  says,  “that 
it  was  a  sample  list  for  testing 
purpo.ses  only,  and  that  the  ‘blind 
purchase’  of  the  entire  content  in 
most  cases  would  be  an  unwise 
expenditure  was  widely  misunder¬ 
stood.” 

The  explanation  wasn’t  so  “wide¬ 
ly  misunderstood”  as  it  was  widely 
resented  becaiuse  of  a  rather  evi¬ 
dent  fallacy:  If  a  book  list  is  valid 
as  a  measure  of  library  adequacy 
at  any  institution,  then  it  must 
have  usefulness  to  that  school  for 
improving  the  quality  of  its  jour¬ 


nalism  library. 

It  was  not  a  question  of  “blind 
buying,”  but  of  having  access  to 
a  list  of  500  books  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  by  a  foremost  journalism 
educator  with  the  assistance  of 
“two  leading  authorities  in  each 
of  25  different  fields,”  as  Dr.  Eng¬ 
lish  explains  it. 

Here  is  a  specific  example  of 
the  consequences  of  withholding 
the  book  list  from  a  certain  institu¬ 
tion  with  a  journalism  program. 
At  that  .school  the  librarian  noti¬ 
fied  the  directors  of  the  various 
instructional  programs  that  the 
library  had  come  into  a  fund  of 
$36,000  for  book  purchases.  ‘The 
fund,”  said  the  librarian,  “must  be 
snent  before  the  end  of  the  current 
fiscal  year.  Get  in  your  lists  of 
book  needs  immediately.” 

Not  Accessible 

Said  the  head  of  the  journalism 
program  at  that  school,  “the  ACEJ 
book  list  would  have  been  of  the 
greatest  value  to  me.  I  did  not 
have  access  to  it.” 

Many  another  journalism  admin¬ 
istrator  has  wistfully  regretted  his 
inability  to  use  the  ACEJ  list  as 
a  guide  in  making  his  library  pur¬ 
chases. 

Anyone  who  criticized  the  old 
ACEJ’s  book  list  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  casual,  arbitrary,  or 
simply  a  duplicate  of  the  journal¬ 
ism  library  at  the  University  of 
Missouri,  was  speaking  from  ig¬ 
norance.  Those  even  slightly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Dr.  English’s  pains¬ 
taking  effort  in  compiling  the  list 
recognizes  that  here  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  best  thing  of  its  kind 
ever  assembled. 

And  that  is  precisely  why  the 
list  had  value  for  journalism  edu¬ 
cation  far  exceeding  its  use  as  a 
secret  measure.  Journalism  educa¬ 
tion  needed,  and  still  needs,  that 
list. 

All  of  this  does  not  necessarily 
constitute  a  criticism  of  the  old 
ACEJ’.s  handling  of  its  book  list. 
That  organization  considered  its 
primary  function  to  be  the  measur¬ 
ing  of  institutional  adequacy,  and 
the  accrediting  of  those  schools 
and  departments  which  met  its 
standards. 

If  the  library  list  were  made 
public,  its  effectiveness  as  a  meas- 
use  was  impaired. 

The  old  ACEJ  held  that  ade¬ 
quacy  of  library  was  a  foremost 
indication  of  total  program  ade¬ 
quacy.  By  the  simple  expedient 
of  spending  some  money  for  books, 
a  jourialism  school  or  department 
could  have  distorted  its  profile  of 
excellence.  If  the  library  list  wa.s 
to  be  an  effective  measure,  it  had 
to  be  kept  secret. 

What  wa.s  the  obligation  of  Dr. 
English  and  his  fellows,  then,  to 
make  the  list  generally  available? 
Their  job  was  to  evaluate.  They 
had  developed  a  procedure  for  this 
purpose  which  could  be  effective 
only  if  secret.  If  journalism  edu¬ 
cators  needed  a  guide  list  of  books 
why  didn’t  they  get  together  and 
develop  one? 


Fair  enough  under  the  old  sys¬ 
tem.  But  the  point  which  must 
now  be  recognized  is  that  ACEJ 
has  adopted  a  new  philosophy  of 
accrediting,  and  is  aiming  at  ne« 
objectives.  Its  p  r  i  m  a  r  y  job  no 
longer  is  merely  the  evaluation  of 
programs  and  labeling  of  those 
that  qualify. 

ACEJ  now  has  accepted  as  its 
chief  responsibility  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  all  education  for  journal¬ 
ism,  and  assistance  to  all  schools  ( 
and  departments  in  elevating  the 
quality  of  their  performances. 

New  statement  of  principles  ad¬ 
opted  by  the  revised  ACEJ  mem¬ 
bership  at  St.  Louis  last  November 
says:  “The  Council  works  for  the 
improvement  of  education  in  jour-  * 
nalism  and  conducts  a  program  of 
evaluation  in  accredited  universi¬ 
ties  and  colleges  throughout  the 
United  States.  ' 

“ACEJ  regards  the  accreditiag 
of  professional  schools  and  depart¬ 
ments  of  journalism  as  only  a  part 
of  a  broader  obligation  to  improve 
journalism  education.  The  Coun¬ 
cil  offers  its  services  to  all  college 
journalism  programs.” 

Under  this  changed  emphasis  a 
secret  library  list  for  measuring 
purposes  is  of  less  importance  than 
one  available  to  all  institution! 
seeking  to  improve  their  journal¬ 
ism  libraries. 

In  the  light  of  this  accredith^ 
philosophy,  a  secret  library  list  '» 
indeed  “uivrealistic.” 

■  ) 

Women  Favor  Papers 

For  Meat  Information 

Corvallis,  Ore. 

More  than  90  per  cent  of  home¬ 
makers  surveyed  in  seven  Oregon 
cities  stated  they  would  rather 
have  educational  information  on 
meat  and  recipes  and  suggestion! 
for  preparing  the  less  expensive 
cuts  through  their  local  newspaper 
columns  than  any  other  source. 

The  findings  of  the  consumer 
survey  were  released  at  the  first  | 
Livestock  and  Meat  Marketing 
conference  recently  at  Oregon 
State  College.  ) 

A  consumer  committee  had  , 
been  set  up  last  Fall  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mrs.  Jack  Sugg, 
wife  of  Jack  Sugg,  account  execu¬ 
tive  with  the  Cole  and  Weber  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  Portland.  More 
than  1.200  women  answered  sur¬ 
veys  in  seven  cities:  Portland. 
Salem,  Eugene,  Medford.  Klamath 
Falls,  Pendleton  and  Corvallis. 

■  ) 

We  Beg  Your  Pardon 

The  managing  editor  is  Law 
Risken  and  the  newspaper  is  the 
Butte  (Mont.)  Standard  -  Post. 

E  &  P  apologizes  for  the  double 
error  in  a  news  story  (Jan.  23. 
page  44). 

■ 

New  Florida  Weekly 

Palatka,  Fla. 

Jack  Harper,  formerly  a  re- 
porter  on  several  Southern  newa- 
papers,  has  launched  the  Putnam 
County  Sun,  a  weekly. 


AN  INDIANA  JOURNALIST  SAYS: 

“The  Gary  Post-Tribune  has  published  the 
Keister  ‘Support  the  Church’  ads  each 
Saturday  since  March  1949,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  they  can  be  maintained  indefinitely. 
High  praise  for  our  efforts  has  been  given 
by  the  ministerial  organizations  and  many 
compliments  have  been  received  from  our 
readers.  We  feel  gratified  that  we  have 
made  a  contribution  in  a  good  cause  by 
bringing  the  power  of  advertising  to  work 
in  the  interest  of  all  churches  in  our  city.” 

Let  us  send  you  proofs  and  full  information  about  America’s  No.  1 
relirtous  feature.  Beautiful  art-work  and  appealing  copy.  Now  ninnintr 
reffiilarly  in  over  800  newspapers  in  U.S.A..  Can.oda.  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 
Write  Dept.  MU.  Keister  Advertising  Service.  Strasburc.  Virs^inia. 


Mr.  Philip  H.  Blue. 
Adv.  Dir.,  the  Post- 
Tribune.  Gary,  Ind. 
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There  is  no  ceiling  on' 

You  can  almost  always  find  more  families  you  would 
like  to  win  as  regular  Sunday  readers. 

A  syndicated  Sunday  magazine  is  the  added  attraction  to  win 

these  extra  readers,  many  publishers  agree.  But  which  magazine? 


The  chart  below,  covering  the  post  war  period  after 

paper  restrictions  were  lifted,  may  have  the  answer: 

Actually,  the  fifteen  newspapers  distributing  PARADE  in  1945  and  continuously 
since  then,  added  more  than  a  third  to  their  circulation,  on  the  average.  This  in  spite  of 
single  copy  price  increases  by  many  of  these  papers. 


There  is  a  big  gap  between  this  performance  and  that  of  the  21  newspapers  distributing 
Sunday  Magazine  B  and  the  19  newspapers  distributing  Sunday  Magazine  C 
during  the  same  period  (see  chart). 

Newspapers  distributing  PARADE  continue  to  forge  ahead. 


Percent  circulation  chanee 
of  newspapers  distributing 

syndicated  Sunday  magazines 
during  complete  period  1945  through  1953. 


PARADE 
36.6X  increase 


MAGAZINE  B 
0.9%  decrease 


MAGAZINE  C 
22.7%  increase 
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The  Sunday  Magazine  of  43  fine  newspapers  with  13  million  constant  readers 
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BACKWARD  STEP 

THE  EDICT  of  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court 

barring  news  picture-taking  in  any  court 
in  the  state  is  a  long  step  backward  in  the 
struggle  for  the  people's  right  to  know.  It  is  a 
disheartening  setback  for  the  news  photo¬ 
graphers  and  the  newspaper  editors  who 
have  been  working  quietly  for  several  years 
to  convince  jurists  that  cameramen  can  take 
pictures  in  courtrooms  just  as  unobtrusivel> 
as  reporters  take  notes  and  have  just  as  much 
right  to  be  there  in  most  instances. 

Whether  or  not  pictures  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  in  a  courtroom  should  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  individual  judge  depending 
on  the  nature  of  the  case  and  the  public  in¬ 
terest  surrounding  it.  The  Ohio  ruling  clearly 
implies  a  distrust  of  the  ability  or  willingness 
of  the  individual  judges  to  maintain  proper 
decorum  in  their  courtrooms. 

No  newspaperman  disputes  the  premise 
that  dignity  and  decorum  must  be  maintained 
in  the  courts.  But  it  has  been  proven  that 
“still”  photographers  can  operate  in  court¬ 
rooms  under  proper  limitations  without  caus¬ 
ing  a  stir.  The  Ohio  edict,  in  es,sence,  there¬ 
fore,  means  that  the  public  does  not  have  the 
right  to  see  what  goes  on  in  a  court  although 
it  has  the  right  to  read  about  it.  How  much 
longer  will  it  be  before  some  body  of  learned 
justices  disputes  even  the  right  of  the  public 
to  read  about  it? 

We  agree  with  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal 
that  “to  the  extent  that  any  medium  can  relay 
information  from  the  court  to  the  public 
without  disturbing  the  even  flow  of  justice,  it 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  do  so.” 

Real  danger  for  all  newspapers  lies  in  the 
“canon”  recommended  by  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  endorsed  by  the  Ohio  Bar 
Association.  It  calls  for  prohibiting  picture¬ 
taking  in  courtrooms  before  or  after  sessions 
or  during  recesses.  The  Ohio  Supreme  Court’s 
modification  of  this  was  bad  enough.  But 
there  undoubtedly  will  be  an  effort  in  other 
states  to  embrace  the  ABA  suggestion  in  its 
entirety.  Newspapers  should  resist  this  move¬ 
ment  to  the  utmost.  It  is  the  first  step  toward 
making  public  courthouses  a  “no  man’s  land” 
for  newspaper  photographers.  The  next  step 
would  be  to  bar  cameramen  from  courthouse 
corridors  which  has  been  tried  before. 

Consider  this  limitation  on  photographers 
together  with  the  proposed  limitation  on 
news  reporting  of  criminal  cases  in  New  York 
state  and  you  get  the  impression  that  some 
segments  of  the  Bar  would  like  to  have  the 
courts  operate  completely  behind  closed 
doors.  It  is  apparent  that  some  lawyers  may 
be  giving  lip  service  to  the  people’s  right  to 
know  but  consider  the  public  courts  their 
own  private  domain  in  which  press  and  pub¬ 
lic  are  not  wanted. 

CALL  THE  PAPER! 

EVERYTIME  something  out  of  the  ordinary 
occurs  on  a  television  show  the  first  thing 
viewers  think  of  and  do  is  call  up  the  local 
newspaper  to  find  out  what  happened.  Last 
week  it  was  the  same  when  TV-star  Jackie 
Gleason  was  injured  in  a  fall. 

Newspapers  may  not  always  have  the  an¬ 
swers  at  their  finger  tips  but  they  get  them 
as  soon  as  possible  and  print  the  news.  Which 
is  something  TV  hasn’t  learned  to  do  even 
when  the  news  is  on  its  own  doorstep. 


And  the  gospel  must  first  be  published 
among  all  nations. — St.  .'Vfark,  XIII;  10. 


NATIONAL  AD  WEEK 

IT  IS  encouraging  to  learn  that  more  news¬ 
papers  will  participate  in  National  Adver¬ 
tising  Week  Feb.  14-20  than  did  a  year  ago 
when  this  event  was  inaugurated.  The  theme, 
“.Advertising  Benefits  Everyone,”  is  one  that 
should  be  supported  by  all  media  that  live  by 
advertising. 

This  is  not  a  cooked-up  ballyhoo  for  ad¬ 
vertising.  It  is  a  well-prepared  explanation  of 
the  benefits  of  advertising  of  which  many 
people  are  ignorant  and  which  some  groups 
consistently  belittle  and  attack.  A  sample  ad 
prepared  for  newspaper  use  explains  some  of 
these  simple  truths: 

“Advertising  saves  you  money.  Because  it 
sells  on  a  mass  scale,  advertising  makes  pos¬ 
sible  mass  production,  which  means  lower 
costs  to  you.  Advertising  also  tells  you  where 
to  find  bargain  buys. 

“Advertising  helps  you  live  better.  It  intro¬ 
duces  you  to  new  products  you  need.  And  be¬ 
cause  it  makes  business  more  competitive, 
advertising  stimulates  the  development  of 
many  of  these  superior  products. 

“Advertising  creates  jobs.  The  increased 
demand  for  goods  that  advertising  build.s — 
and  the  mass  production  that  results — leads 
to  mass  employment,  faster  promotions, 
higher  pay  levels. 

“Advertising  helps  those  who  serve  you.  It 
helps  the  farmer  sell  his  crops  .  .  .  the  manu¬ 
facturer  sell  his  factory  output  ...  the  mer¬ 
chant  sell  his  wares  .  .  .  the  technician  sell  his 
skill.  And  because,  with  advertising,  all  these 
people  sell  more,  each  can  afford  to  sell  his 
goods  or  services  to  you  for  less  and  still 
make  a  reasonable  profit. 

“Yet  for  all  it  does,  advertising  costs  so 
little.  To  advertise  big-name  gasoline  takes 
less  than  l/5c  a  gallon.  To  advertise  famous 
brands  of  bread  costs  less  per  loaf  than  the 
wrapper.  To  advertise  America’s  leading 
cereals  costs  less  than  3/ 10c  a  package.  If  any 
other  form  of  selling  were  cheaper  or  more 
efficient,  no  one  would  advertise.” 

Few  people  thoroughly  understand  how  ad¬ 
vertising  works  as  an  integral  part  of  our 
distribution  system.  Some,  not  realizing  that 
advertising  saves  them  money  rather  than 
costing  them  more,  look  on  it  as  an  eco¬ 
nomic  waste  without  understanding  that  the 
wheels  of  industry  would  slow  down  if  adver¬ 
tising  didn’t  keep  the  output  moving. 

Participation  in  National  Advertising 
Week.  spon.sored  by  the  Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion  of  America  and  the  Advertising  Associ¬ 
ation  of  the  West,  is  an  opportunity  for  all 
media  to  educate  the  American  people  in 
what  advertising  doe*  for  them. 


A  FETISH? 

WE  NEVER  heard  the  attitude  of  editors  and 
publishers  toward  free  publicity  called  “a 
fetish”  until  we  received  a  release  from  R. 
O.  Eastman,  head  of  a  New  York  re.search 
organization.  His  basic  complaint  was  that 
newspapers  did  not  identify  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  other  than  as  “a  national  maga¬ 
zine,”  after  two  “public  enemies”  were  cap¬ 
tured  following  publication  of  their  pictures. 
He  went  on  to  say: 

“This  fetish  of  ‘free  publicity’  is  one  of  the 
most  short-sighted  policies  that  any  publisher 
ever  let  himself  get  stuck  with  and  altogether 
too  many  have  it.  We  call  it  ‘editorial  nar¬ 
row-mindedness’  but  it  might  also  be  labelled 
‘business  office  venality.’  It  doesn’t  even  make 
good  business  sense.  .  .  .  Isn’t  it  a  funny  rule 
that  says,  don’t  print  a  line  about  our  adver¬ 
tisers  unless  they  pay  for  it,  but  give  all  the 
free  publicity  in  the  world  to  the  big  busi¬ 
nesses  that  don’t  advertise — like  baseball, 
boxing  and  politicians?”  Then  he  kind  of 
confuses  us  by  saying  “broadminded  publish¬ 
ing  is  to  let  reader  interest  decide  what’s 
news  and  what  isn’t”  which  is  exactly  what 
newspaprers  do  with  respect  to  baseball,  box¬ 
ing  and  politicians,  to  mention  only  a  few 
categories. 

Mr.  Eastman  ought  to  read  more  business 
pages.  He  will  find  that  practically  all  news¬ 
papers  carry  numerous  items  about  basinesses 
— naming  advertisers  and  non-advertisers — 
when  the  item  is  a  legitimate  news  story.  But 
to  most  editors  there  is  a  distinct  dividing 
line  between  what  is  legitimate  news  about 
an  advertiser  and  what  is  called  “free  pub¬ 
licity.”  It  wouldn’t  have  hurt  newspapers  to 
give  credit  to  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  in 
those  stories — at  least  one  paper  did.  But 
where  a  product  or  manufacturer’s  name  is 
not  pertinent  to  the  .story,  most  editors  leave 
it  out. 

After  all,  newspapermen  discovered  long 
ago  that  they  have  only  one  thing  to  sell  to 
advertisers — the  white  space  in  their  columns 
— and  if  they  give  it  away  no  one  will  buy  it. 

A  look  at  any  editor’s  mail  will  reveal  the 
vast  amount  of  money  being  spent  to  get 
publicity.  Most  of  it  is  outright  space-grab¬ 
bing,  little  of  it  is  legitimate  news.  Discarding 
it  is  not  only  good  business  but  good  editing. 

RIDICULOUS 

A  REPRESENTATIVE  of  the  Canadian 
government  asked  the  Canadian  Manag¬ 
ing  Editors  Conference  to  refrain  from  giving 
extensive  coverage  to  the  visit  next  Summer 
of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 

We  can’t  recall  a  similar  request  in  any 
free  country  during  peacetime.  It  seems  ridi¬ 
culous  to  us  to  ask  local  newspapers  to  hold 
back  in  telling  their  readers  about  the  Duke 
when  everything  he  does  will  be  news.  If  the 
newspapers  agree  to  this,  or  are  restrained  in 
their  coverage,  the  readers  can  only  wonder 
what  it  is  they  have  not  been  tpld  and  there¬ 
by  lose  confidence  in  their  press. 

We  can  understand  that  the  Duke  wants 
as  little  formality  and  ceremony  as  possible, 
that  it  is  not  a  full-blown  royal  tour.  He 
wants  to  see  the  country  and  talk  to  the 
people.  That’s  fine,  but  even  he  must  realize 
that  his  visit — regardless  of  its  nature — is 
news  which  cannot  be  curtailed. 
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George  Fries,  general  manager 
of  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Times- 
Star  since  1935,  retired  this  week. 
He  will  continue  to  serve  in  an 
advisory  capacity  and  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  directors.  He 
served  with  the  paper  for  60  years. 
«  *  * 

David  B.  Howe,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free 
Press,  and  Mrs.  Howe  arc  on  a 
seven-weeks’  tour  of  Europe. 

*  *  * 

Ri'dolph  M.  Hennick,  publish¬ 
er,  Naugatuck  (Conn.)  Daily 
News,  will  be  guest  of  honor  at  the 
Elks’  “Newspaper  Night”  dinner, 
March  6. 

*  *  * 

Wu.LiAM  Ryan,  editor  of  the 
weekly  Metamora  (111.)  Herald, 
will  be  honored  Feb.  14  with  a 
community  dinner,  in  celebration 
of  his  50  years  as  publisher. 

*  *  * 

Frank  J.  Starzel,  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Associated  Press,  was 
inducted  into  the  25-Year  Club  at 
a  luncheon  given  in  his  honor, 
Feb.  4,  by  associates. 

*  * 

J.  Knox  Dye,  formerly  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Parkersburg  (W.  Va.) 
Sentinel,  is  now  editor  of  the  Point 
Pleasant  Register. 

*  *  * 

William  Dwight,  publisher, 
Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript-Tele¬ 
gram,  has  been  named  chairman  of 
the  permanent  New  England  Tex¬ 
tile  Committee  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Governors’  Conference. 


On  the  Business  Side 

Richard  S.  Cowan  has  taken  up 
his  duties  as  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Observer  Publishing  Company, 
publisher  of  the  Washington  (Pa.) 
Reporter,  succeeding  Grace  Gess- 
FORD,  who  retired  upon  completion 
of  50  years  of  service  with  the 
company.  Mr.  Cowan,  formerly  in 
the  banking  business,  became  con¬ 
troller  of  the  Observer  company  in 
1951. 

*  ♦  * 

Earl  Jambura,  who  joined  the 
circulation  department  of  the  Pen¬ 
dleton  (Ore.)  East  Oregonian  in 
1953,  has  been  named  classified 
advertising  manager.  • 

*  m  * 

Richard  Carens  and  Jay  P.  Ka- 
NER  have  been  appointed  to  the 
New  York  advertising  sales  staff 
of  the  Daily  News  Record. 

*  *  « 

Harold  Kechley,  formerly  with 
the  Webster  City  (Iowa)  Freeman- 
Journal,  is  the  new  circulation 
manager  of  the  McMinnville  (Ore.) 
Daily  News-Register. 


Harry  L.  Hawkins,  business 
manager,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bul¬ 
letin,  has  been  elected  a  director 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Greater  Philadelphia. 

*  *  « 

Mjis.  J.  R.  Long,  business  mana- 
ber,  Tyler  (Texas)  Courier-Times 
and  Morning  Telegraph  since  1942, 
has  been  named  treasurer  of  the 
T.  B.  Butler  Publishing  Company, 
which  publishes  the  newspapers. 

*  «  * 

Arthur  D.  Feicke,  who  began 
with  the  newspaper  in  1936  as  an 
office  boy,  has  been  named  assist¬ 
ant  display  advertising  manager  of 
the  Bloomington  (111.)  Daily  Pan- 
tagraph. 

*  *  « 

Ethel  Rowley  and  Bob  Man¬ 
uel,  formerly  with  the  Webster 
City  (Iowa)  Freeman-Journal, 
have  joined  the  advertising  staff  of 
the  McMinnville  (Ore)  Daily 
News-Register. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Stan  Carter,  Associated  Press 
reporter  in  Tokyo,  and  Margot 
Love  Johnson,  of  Tokyo  and  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md.,  were  married  recently 
in  Japan.  The  bride’s  father  is  an 
officer  of  the  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York. 

*  *  * 

John  J.  Mueller,  publisher  of 

the  Paragould  (Ark.)  Big  Picture, 

has  received  a  temporary  appoint¬ 
ment  as  postmaster. 

«  *  « 

Stokes  Sanders.  Jr.,  formerly 
associate  editor  of  the  Kosciusko 
(Miss.)  Star-Herald,  is  now  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Daily  Advertiser. 

«  *  * 

Mrs.  Florence  Zuckerbraun 
Polens,  until  her  recent  marriage 
assistant  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Waterbary  (Conn.)  American,  is 
now  Stafford  Springs,  Conn.,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Hartford  Times. 

*  *  * 

C.  Louis  (Mort)  Mortison, 
veteran  cartoonist  for  the  Water¬ 
bary  (Conn.)  Republican  and 
American,  drew  the  cartoons  for 


a  newly  published  school  book, 
“Arithmetic  Problems.” 

«  *  « 

Dave  Rake  has  become  sports 
editor  of  the  Parkersburg  (W.  Va.) 
News,  succeeding  Dan  Hose,  who 
was  inducted  for  Army  service. 

«  *  * 

Larry  Birlei  fi,  sports  editor, 
Cheyenne  (Wyo.)  Eagle,  was  voted 
Cheyenne’s  outstanding  young  man 
of  1953  by  the  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

«  « 

Irvin  H.  Kreisman  of  the  Madi¬ 
son  (Wis.)  Capital  Times  editorial  i 
staff  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Madison  Newspaper  Guild. 

*  *  * 

Col.  Dwight  Allison,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  San  Antonio 
(Texas)  Light,  is  the  new  com¬ 
mander  of  the  312th  Logistical 
Command,  largest  headquarters- 
type  reserve  unit  of  the  Fourth 
Army  Area. 

*  «  * 

Mrs.  Claude  B.  Sprague  has 
joined  the  news  staff  of  the  Cor¬ 
vallis  (Ore.)  Gazette-Times. 

*  *  * 

Jerry  Evarts,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Courier-Express  columnist,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the 
Northeast  Zone  of  the  County  Civil 
Defense  Program.  He  will  be  a  vol¬ 
unteer  in  the  public  information 
division. 

*  *  « 

Lou  Smith,  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Enquirer  sports  editor,  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  local  chap¬ 
ter,  Baseball  Writers  Association  of 
America. 

*  «  « 

Frances  Blakely,  feature  writer 
for  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal, 
has  been  named  a  member  of  the 
new  Portland  Zoo  Commission  by 
Mayor  Fred  L.  Petersen. 

*  *  « 

Forrest  B.  (Frosty)  Jenstad, 
news  editor  of  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Tribune,  is  serving  a  term 
as  editor  of  the  Gopher  Oversea’r. 
monthly  newspaper  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Minnesota,  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars. 


(Continued  on  page  38) 
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After  Berlin 
what! 

That's  one  of  the 
many  answers 

MARQUIS  CHILDS 

will  seek  in  a  months- 
long  tour  of  Europe 
beginning  February  15. 


Analytical  and  clear-think¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Childs  will  make  a 
firsthand,  on-the-spot  survey 
I  of  political  and  economic 
■  conditions  in  the  key  coun- 
!  tries  of  Western  Europe 
I .  .  .  interviews  with  the  top 
people  and  the  man  in  the 
street  in  the  capitals  and 
I  industrial  centers. 

A  DEFINITIVE  PICTURE 
OF  WESTERN  EUROPE 
MEETING  THE  CHALLENGE 
OF  COMMUNISM! 

! 

Wire  today  for  rates! 
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Goner  W.  Evans,  a  member  of 
the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times  news 
staff,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Scranton-Lackawanna  Indus¬ 
trial  Union  Council  of  the  C.I.O. 
Mr.  Evans  belongs  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Guild. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Max  Wal'cope,  who  has  just 
been  released  from  active  duty  in 
the  Air  Force,  where  he  served 
nine  years  with  the  rank  of  captain, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Klamath 
Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and  News  as 
reporter  and  assistant  news  editor. 

*  if 

Thomas  F.  Murphy,  as,sociate 
editor,  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times,  cele¬ 
brated  his  75th  birthday  on  Feb.  4 
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by  following  his  regular  daily  work 
schedule. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Michey  Topping  has  resigned 
from  the  editorial  staff  of  the  El 
Paso  (Texas)  Herald-Post  to  take 
a  job  a-s  reporter  for  the  Albu¬ 
querque  (N.M.)  Journal. 

0  0  0 

Virgil  E.  Hinshaw  has  been 
named  night  editor  of  the  Bloom¬ 
ington  (111.)  Pantagraph,  replacing 
WiLLiA.M  D.  C  ook,  who  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch. 

0  0  0 

Dorothy  Pence  (Mrs.  Arch. 
Si  EWART)  of  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Enquirer  library  staff  has  been 
named  president  of  the  Cincinnati 
C  hapter  of  Credit  Unions. 

o  o  o 

Wally  Pflepsen,  copy  and 
sports  deskman  at  the  Buffalo 
(N.Y.)  Evening  News  for  more 
than  five  years,  is  now  on  the 
copydesk  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
■Vews. 

0  0  0 

Bob  Buchanan,  Ottawa  (Ont.) 
Journal,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Ottawa  Newspaper  Guild. 

o  o  o 

Sam  Byrd,  New  York  actor,  has 
returned  to  his  native  state  and 
purchased  two  weekly  newspapers, 
the  Duplin  County  Times,  Kenans- 
ville,  N.  C.  and  the  La  Grange 
(N.  C.)  Weekly  Gazette. 

0  0  0 

The  father-son  editorial  combi¬ 
nation,  Marvin  and  Leon  Almon, 
has  resigned  from  the  jVcm'  Al¬ 
bany  (Ind.)  Daily  Tribune  after 
two  years.  Marvin,  formerly  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Kentucky  Outdoors 
Sportsman,  has  made  a  connection 
with  the  Jeffersonian,  a  Louisville, 
Ky.,  weekly.  Leon  has  taken  a  po¬ 
sition  with  the  Shively  Newsweek, 
also  a  Louisville  paper.  He  writes 
features  and  an  outdoor  column. 

0  0  0 

Calvin  S.  Cowan,  who  recently 
resigned  from  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Stockton  (Calif.)  Daily  Rec¬ 
ord,  has  joined  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union  as  a  rewriteman. 

0  0  0 

Norman  L.  Levine,  former  re¬ 
porter  and  copyreader  with  the 
Duluth  (Minn.)  News  -  Tribune, 
has  been  appointed  news  editor  of 
the  Sterling  (Colo.)  Journal- Ad¬ 
vocate. 

0  0  0 

Louis  Stone,  managing  editor 
of  the  York  (Pa.)  Gazette  and 
Daily,  has  joined  the  copydesk 
of  the  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon 
Journal,  succeeding  Seward  Shel¬ 
don,  who  resigned  to  join  the 
staff  of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Post. 

0  0  0 

Mrs.  Linwood  Bier  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Corvallis  (Ore.) 
Gazette-Times  to  handle  news 
from  the  Irish  Bend  -  McFarland 
area.  She  replaces  Mrs.  Janetta 
Edwards,  resigned. 

3i(  * 

George  J.  Flynn,  formerly  on 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Water¬ 
bary  (Conn.)  Republican  and 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ...  By  Trent 


“Now  this  must  be  copy  from  the  desk;  we  haven’t  had 
a  word  from  them  in  15  seconds!” 


American,  and  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Times  -  Herald,  has  joined 
the  New  Milford  (Conn.)  Times, 
as  editor,  replacing  Joseph  V. 
Connolly,  Jr.,  resigned. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Mrs.  Ellen  Miller  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  staff  of  the  Galves¬ 
ton  (Texas)  Tribune.  Another 
Texas  Tech  graduate,  Dolores 
Ketchersid,  is  the  recently 
acquired  Galveston  News  society 
editor.  *  *  * 

Bob  Bennett,  veteran  news¬ 
man,  is  serving  as  a  new  staff 
writer  for  the  Galveston  (Texas) 
Tribune.  o  o  o 

Will  J.  Fehr  and  Bob  Miller 
have  rejoined  the  city  staff  of  the 
.Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Deseret 
News  &  Telegram  following  ex¬ 
tended  service  with  the  Army. 

0  0  0 

Ray  McGuire,  business  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 
Deseret  News  &  Telegram,  has 
been  named  press  secretary  to 
Arthur  V.  Watkins,  senior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Utah.  Grant  Pendle¬ 
ton,  reporter  on  the  business  desk, 
is  now  with  the  public  relations 
staff  of  the  Utah  Power  &  Light 
Co.,  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Jack  E. 
Jarrard,  telegraph  editor,  has 
been  appointed  business  editor. 
The  telegraph  desk  assignment  has 
been  given  to  Jack  Winder. 

0  0  0 

Wilburn  Pickett  has  joined  the 
rim  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 
Deseret  News  &  Telegram  copy- 
desk.  He  previously  was  farm 
editor  of  the  paper  before  joining 
the  staff  of  Western  Farm  Life. 

0  0  0 

William  Rollins,  assistant  to 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times  finan¬ 
cial  editor,  has  been  inducted  into 
the  Army.  He  is  a  former  editor  of 
the  Daily  Princetonian,  Princeton 
Universitv. 

0  0  0 

Bob  Brashear,  chief  of  the 
EDITOR  &  PU 


Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  bureau  of  the 
Salt  Lake  (Utah)  Deseret  News 
cSc  Telegram,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  city  staff. 

*  H  * 

Alexander  S.  Bodi  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  the 
Palo  Alto  (Calif.)  Times. 


Where  They  Are  Now 

David  Summers,  formerly  with 
the  AP  in  Pittsburgh  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  with  the  Elyria  (Ohio) 
Chronicle-Telegram,  Wilmington 
(N.  C.)  News  and  Huntington  (W. 
Va.)  News-Digest,  has  joined  the 
public  relations  department  of 
Bond  &  Starr,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh  ad¬ 
vertising  and  public  relations  agen¬ 
cy.  0  0  0 

Clyde  Hostetter,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  Pathfinder-The  Town  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  formerly  with  the  Topeka 
(Kan.)  Daily  Capital,  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  magazine’s 
newly  established  Midwest  editor¬ 
ial  office  in  Kansas  City. 

0  0  0 

Allen  F.  Hobbs,  formerly  with 
the  U.  P.  in  Honolulu  and  with 
the  Hilo  (T.  H.)  Tribune-Herald, 
has  joined  the  public  relations  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Planters’  Association. 

0  0  0 

William  A.  Harper,  formerly 
with  the  Huntington  (W.  Va.) 
Herald-Di.spatch  and  the  Parkers¬ 
burg  (W.  Va.)  News,  is  the  new 
director  of  publicity  at  Wittenberg 
College,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

0  0  0 

Joseph  L.  Presbrey,  Jr.,  news 
editor  of  the  Newport  (Vt.)  Ex¬ 
press,  has  become  manager  of  the 
news  bureau  of  Middlebury  Col¬ 
lege,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

B  *  * 

William  Kitay,  formerly  with 
the  U.  P.  in  Indianapolis,  the  Bir- 
{Continued  on  page  57) 
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This  is  a  period  in  America’s  progress  when  all  thinking  groups  turn  to 
Youth.  Newspapers,  everywhere,  reflect  the  tempo  of  an  era  where  guidance, 
both  spiritual  and  technical,  is  of  exceptional  importance.  It  is  to  the  credit  of 
newspapers  and  their  editorial  executives  that  they  meet  the  challenge  construc¬ 
tively.  Tomorrow’s  world  must  be  shaped  by  Youth.  And,  since  Science  is  a 
primary  factor  in  a  better  world,  what  could  be  more  natural  than  programs  dedi¬ 
cated  to  it. 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FAIR 

Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Indiana — May  13-15,  1954. 

On  a  national  scale,  an  ever-increasing  number  of  adults  are  working 
altruistically  toward  the  one  goal — the  encouragement  of  our  Youth.  Starting 
modestly,  this  idea  of  a  National  Science  Fair  “caught  on”  from  the  very  be¬ 
ginning.  Local  Area  Fairs  were  an  encouraging  growth. 

Several  vital  elements  were  demonstrated;  university  and  college  staffs 
participated.  Industry  offered  its  professional  “key  men”  in  the  sciences; 
civic,  cultural  groups  were  quick  to  respond.  And — finally,  newspapers  across 
the  map  aided  in  the  most  helpful  field  possible — that  of  universally  spreading 
the  fascinating  story.  All  this  was  unquestionably  inspired  by  a  one  focal 
point — YOUTH  and  SCIENCE  . . .  both  in  ACTION  might  well  solve  one  of  the 
grave  problems  of  a  troubled  univer.se.  The  great  Scientists  of  Tomorrow  must 
and  should  be  the  boys — yes,  and  the  girls — of  the  future  and  of  today. 

This  is  no  untried  piece  of  practical  idealism.  Held  in  different  cities,  the 
sturdy  growth  of  the  service  has  been  phenomenal.  The  parent  Fair  has  en¬ 
couraged  smaller,  local  groups  everywhere,  as  students  demonstrate  their  in¬ 
dividual  science  skills,  and  the  public  responds  enthusiastically. 

Great  Purdue  University  is  the  scene  of  this  next  impasing  get-together. 
The  Public  participates  with  eagerness. 

There  has  been  vation-ivide  newspaper  collaboration  in  Science  fairs,  with  the  emphasis, 
of  course,  on  LOCAL  CLUBS  in  affiliation  with  the  larger  aspects  of  the  plan.  Finalists 
attend,  of  course.  It  must  be  said,  with  pride,  that  many  great  newspapers  are  participating. 
A'Oir  comes  what  will  unquestionably  be  the  greatest  National  Science  Fair  of  all.  May 
we  send  you  brochures  and  folders  describing  how  it  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  join  in  the 
movement  .  .  .  you  and  the  Youth  of  YOUR  community. 

Fifth  NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FAIR 

THE  LOCAL-NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FAIR  PROGRAM  THAT  IS  EXCLUSIVE  WITH 


SCIENCE  SERVICE 

1719  N  Street,  Nor&west  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
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RADIO  AND  TV 

Let's  Find  Out: 
Reporters  Ask 
ToughQuestions 

WCBS,  Columbia’s  New  York 
radio  outlet,  has  an  inexpensive 
half-hour  news  program  on  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon  which  demonstrates 
rather  regularly  that  the  tough 
question  draws  more  headlines 
than  the  silky  approach  in  inter¬ 
viewing  public  figures. 

It  was  by  way  of  recalling  that 
the  “show”  had  lasted  a  whole 
year  (and  without  sponsorship) 
that  its  moderator,  Edward  P. 
Morgan,  the  onetime  United  Press 
global  byliner,  played  back  some 
of  the  tape  and  heard  again  the 
twangy  utterance  that  launche'd 
“Let’s  Find  Out” — 

“It  stinks!” 

The  late  Senator  Charles  W. 
Tobey,  of  Kefauver  inquiry  fame, 
was  replying  to  a  question  by  a 
reporter  who  wanted  to  find  out 
what  the  Senator  thought  of  the 
New  York  waterfront  crime  situ¬ 
ation. 

Reporters  from  newspapers  in 
the  station’s  audience  area  —  that 
qualifies  Jane  Stretch  of  the  Cam- 
den  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post  —  arc 
invited  to  quiz  newsworthy  peo¬ 
ple,  mostly  public  officials,  and 
Mr.  Morgan  secs  to  it  that  ques¬ 
tions  are  put  bluntly.  The  pair 
of  quizmasters  on  each  show, 
which  is  taped  a  day  or  so  be¬ 
fore  the  broadcast,  are  not  se¬ 
lected  because  they  cover  the  beat 
on  which  the  guest  is  the  man-in- 
the-know.  More  often  they  are 
off-beat  reporters. 

“We  have  found  out,”  Mr. 
Morgan  said,  “that  a  good  gen¬ 
eral  reporter  is  the  best  reporter 
when  it  comes  to  asking  ques¬ 
tions.” 

Political  Frce-for-AII 

The  other  day  the  show's  man¬ 
agers  grabbed  Assemblyman  Eu¬ 
gene  Bannigan,  the  Democratic 
whip  in  the  Legislature,  soon  after 
he  had  stirred  up  the  eight-year- 
old  Lucky  Luciano  case  and 


PULITZER  PRIZE  WINNER 


Man-on-the-street  human  interest 
-one  of  the  most  widely  read 
daily  features  of 


THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 


dumped  what  he  thought  were  the 
makings  of  a  political  scandal  on 
the  desk  of  Governor  Dewey. 

Always  quick  with  the  repartee, 
the  Brooklynite  accepted  the  invi¬ 
tation  readily  and  it  wasn’t  long 
before  he  was  seated  opposite  Mr. 
Morgan,  Gabriel  Pressman  of  the 
World-Telegram  &  Sun  and  Har¬ 
old  Harris  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
in  a  WCBS  studio. 

“Do  you  thing  it’s  proper  for 
a  notorious  gangster  to  have  visi¬ 
tors  in  prison?”  .  .  .  “What  would 
you  do  if  you  were  Governor?” 

.  .  .  “If  it’s  wrong  for  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Governor  to  commute  Luci¬ 
ano’s  sentence,  was  it  alright  that 
a  Democratic  Governor  allowed 
gangsters  to  visit  Luciano'’”  .  .  . 
“How  did  you  get  the  list  of  Luci¬ 
ano’s  visitors?”  .  .  .  “Do  you  think 
Governor  Dewey  lied?” 

Questions  of  this  nature  flowed 
fast  and  thick  and  the  Assembly- 
man  gave  some  sharp  replies  and 
some  sugar-coated  ones.  Alto¬ 
gether  they  added  up  to  a  couple 
of  new  angles  on  the  story  for 
Monday’s  papers. 

“It’s  a  public  official’s  duty  to 
submit  to  such  inquiry  on  a  radio 
broadcast.”  said  Mr.  Bannigan. 
not  a  bit  upset  by  the  reporters’ 
foray. 


Program  Notes 

Eugf.nf  Pdfiism.  publisher  of 
newspapers  in  Indiana  and  Ari¬ 
zona.  is  booked  to  defend  the 
question.  “Arc  Newspapers  Tell¬ 
ing  Both  Sides  of  the  Story?”,  in 
a  debate  with  Michael  DiSalle,  the 
former  price  stabilization  boss  in 
the  Truman  Administration.  The 
broadcast  will  originate  from 
Phoenix  over  the  MBS  radio  net¬ 
work  10:30-11  p.m.  (New  York 
time)  on  Feb.  17. 

*  ♦ 


The  Camel  News  Caravan  will 
observe  its  sixth  anniversary  by 
becoming  the  first  network  news 
show  to  be  seen  in  color,  Tuesday, 
Feb.  16.  (NBC-TV.  7:45  p.m. 
FST). 

*  *  * 

.Arthur  L.  Crookham.  Portland 
(Ore.)  newspaperman  since  1914. 
is  making  his  television  debut  on 
KPTV’s  “Mill  Ends”  show. 
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2  Papers  Repeat 
In  Inland's 
Typo  Contest 

Chicago 

Top  honors  for  outstanding 
typography  go  to  five  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association  papers.  The 
winners  are: 

Class  A  (newspapers  printed 
on  flat-bed  presses) :  Neenah- 
Menasha  (Wis.)  Twin  City  News- 
Record. 

Class  B  (under  10,000):  Ann 
Arbor  (Mich.)  Michigan  Daily. 

Class  C  (10,000  to  25,000): 
Rochester  (Minn.)  Post-Bulletin. 

Class  D  (25,000  to  75,000): 
Racine  (Wis.)  Journal-Times. 

Class  E  (over  75,000):  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News. 

Two  of  the  winners  are  “re¬ 
peaters”  from  a  year  ago,  namely, 
Rochester  Post-Bulletin  and  the 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

Front  Pages  Improved 
The  contest  is  sponsored  an¬ 
nually  by  the  Inland  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Medill  School  of 
Journalism,  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Contest  judges  were  Richard 
Koehler,  director  of  design  and 
typography,  Cuneo  Press,  Inc.; 
Kenneth  Butler,  president.  Way- 
side  Press,  Inc.,  and  Dean  Ken¬ 
neth  E.  Olson,  Medill  School  of 
Journalism. 

“Front  pages  are  generally  im¬ 
proving,”  said  the  judges,  “al¬ 
though  vertical  make-up  in  some 
of  the  entries  was  subject  to  criti¬ 
cism.  Some  entries  needed  pic¬ 
tures  below  the  fold,  and  more 
substantial  heads. 

“The  comment  was  made  that 
only  one  newspaper  still  retains 
Herald  Gothic  banners,  indicating 
a  trend  toward  Gothics  of  more 
modern  design. 

“Inside  pages  showed  that  more 
thought  and  effort  have  been  given 
to  them  than  in  the  past.  Sport 
pages  were  generally  good.  All 
judges  felt  the  editorial  pages 
were  substantially  improved,  but 
some  papers  need  drastic  revamp¬ 
ing  on  this  page. 

Women’s  Pages  Need  Change 
“The  women’s  page  or  pages 
could  stand  a  change  of  pace 
from  the  bold  heads  used  for  gen¬ 
eral  news  matter  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  paper.  Light  face  heads 
with  a  different  body  treatment, 
for  example,  would  better  reflect 
the  character  of  the  copy  on  these 
pages. 

“The  trend  toward  larger,  more 
legible  body  faces  is  starting  to 
show. 

“In  the  smaller  newspapers,  ad¬ 
vertising  lacked  imagination. 

“It  is  in  the  field  of  advertising 
typography  that  greater  care  and 
attention  must  be  given  if  im¬ 
provements  are  to  be  made. 

“The  presswork  of  newspapers 
with  presses  20  to  .30  years  old 
is  as  g(X)d  as  some  with  newer 


The  list  of  winners  also  in¬ 
cluded: 

Class  A  —  second,  Rhinelander 
(Wis.)  News;  third.  International 
Palls  (Minn.)  Journal;  honorable 
mentions,  Logan  (O.)  News  and 
South  Haven  (Mich.)  Tribune. 

Class  B  —  second,  Waukesha 
(Wis.)  Freeman;  third,  Warsaw 
(Ind.)  Times -Union;  honorable 
mentions.  Red  Wing  (Minn.)  Re¬ 
publican  Eagle  and  Dixon  (111.) 
Telegraph. 

Class  C  —  second.  Mason  City 
(la.)  Globe  -  Gazette;  third.  Iron 
Mountain  (Mich.)  News;  honor¬ 
able  mentions,  Martins  Eerry-Bel- 
laire  (O.)  Times-Leader  and  La 
Salle-Peru  (111.)  News  Tribune. 

Class  D  —  second,  Jackson 
(Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot;  third, 
Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press;  honor¬ 
able  mentions,  Kitchener-Waterloo 
(Ont.  Can.)  Record  and  East  St. 
Louis  (111.)  Journal. 

Class  E  —  second,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press;  third.  Salt 
Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune;  honor¬ 
able  mentions.  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Deseret  News  and  St. 
Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press, 
m 

Crime  Ne-ws  Debate 
In  IPI  Assembly 

The  provisional  agenda  for  the 
third  general  assembly  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Press  Institute,  May 
11-13,  in  Vienna,  Austria,  includes 
a  debate  on  crime  reporting  and 
a  discussion  of  the  effect  of  tele¬ 
vision  on  the  press. 

I'wo  editors  from  countries 
where  journalistic  practices  are 
different,  a  public  prosecutor  and 
a  scKial  worker  will  participate 
in  the  discussion  of  how  far  it 
is  desirable  to  have  the  fullest 
possible  reporting  of  sexual  and 
other  crimes. 

E.  J.  B.  Rose,  IPI  director,  an¬ 
nounced  that  sessions  would  take 
place  at  the  Palais  Pallavicini  and 
on  the  first  evening  the  delegates 
and  their  wives  will  be  guests  of 
the  Austrian  government  at  spe¬ 
cial  performance  at  the  Opera.  On 
the  second  evening  they  wilt  be 
entertained  by  the  city  of  Vienna 
at  the  Kahlenberg.  After  the  close 
of  the  assembly  there  will  be  a 
three-day  tour  of  the  Austrian 
provinces. 

■ 

Radio  Station  Sells 
Section  lor  Paper 

Red  Wing,  Minn. 

On  the  occasion  of  its  fifth 
birthday.  Station  KAAA,  a  1000- 
watt  outlet  operating  during  day¬ 
light  hours  only,  sold  a  12-page 
section  containing  1,600  inches  of 
display  advertising  and  dropped 
it  in  the  lap  of  its  local  competing 
newspaper,  the  Daily  Republican- 
Eagle. 

H.  D.  Cory,  promotion  manag¬ 
er  of  the  Station,  personally  sold 
all  the  special  section  of  adver¬ 
tising,  wrote  copy  and  dummied 
the  paper.  He  also  sold  time  on 
the  air  to  all  advertisers  in  con¬ 
nection  with  newspaper  displays. 


presses. 
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.  puts  a  strong  signal  in  all 
your  market  area  receivers 


When  you  go  on  the  air  with  a  G-E  television  trans¬ 
mitter...  top-notch  General  Electric  engineering  know¬ 
how  has  provided  extreme  signal  clarity  and  maximum 
area  impact!  G-E  offers  broadcasters  a  complete  line  of 
proved-in-operation  equipment ...  a  single  source  of 
responsibility  for  supplying  all  your  broadcast  needs. 
Recognize  the  quality  of  G-E  equipment  performance 
...take  advantage  of  G-E  responsibility  today! 


Completely  Air-Cooled.  Extended  Tube  Life... 

. .  _  .  conservative  operation 

Add  High  Power  Ampli-  below  maximum  rated 

f lers , . .  designed  for  sim-  output, 

plified  power  expansion  ^ 

when  you  want  it.  lowest  Possible  Installa¬ 

tion  Expense  "•  coded 

Increased  Accessibility.  cable  harness  included. 

Low  Power  Consumption.  Supervisory  Lights. 

General  Electric  Co. , Section \6-t2-4-l  1,  Electronics  Park, Syracuse, S.Y, 


Complete  Television  Equipment  for  VHP  and  UHF 


ELECTRIC 


GENERAL 


9 

1 
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Successful  pSBlcniajsiiabfira  are  alwt^s  I 
better  machiaes  and  ailetliods.  That’s  why  the  Fotov^imt 
graphic  line  composing  machine  has  had  such  wide  ace^ 

Here  is  the  new^,  most  revolutionary  addition  to  the  piiii^thg 
industry  in  decades. 

Already  Fotosetter  has  proven  itself  both  practical  and  prc^table 
in  many  types  of  plants.  Prominent  among  an  impressive  and 
rapidly  expanding  list  of  Fotosetter  users  are:  the  world’s  largest 
automobile  manufacturer,  an  international  business  form  printer, 
the  United  States  Government,  the  United  States  Air  Force,  the 
United  States  Army,  numerous  typographers,  large  and  small  offset 
plants,  book  publishers,  a  copperplate  engraving  company,  and  a 
nationally  known  label  printer. 

No  other  method  of  typesetting  remotely  approaches  the  sharpness 
of  outline,  perfection  of  fit,  exactness  of  alignment  and  evenness  of 
color  of  Fotosetter  composition.  Wherever  platemaking  is  employed 
—lithography,  gravure,  photoengraving,  silk  screen — the  benefits 
are  obvious.  No  more  problems  due  to  ink  squeeze,  smudgy  proofs, 
worn,  broken  letters.  A  new  standard  of  typographic  quality  is  here, 
ready  for  use  in  positive  or  negative  form  on  film  or  photographic 
paper  in  any  size  desired . . .  and  in  a  wide  variety  of  type  faces. 


Intertype  Corporation 


PLANT  and  EQUIPMENT 

SECTION 


.■?!!!*’*  *■"***-* 
Busiest  Ms  Sty  Nol' 


lar  issues  of  the  paper.  The  Jour-  *  “  ^ 

nal,  sold  on  the  metal's  dimen-  j  ,  ^ 

sional  stability  during  both  the  1 
photoengraving  and  stereotyping  * 

operations,  uses  magnesium  only.  ^  "iSoSc-MH-ifc 

Magnesium  etches  more  rapidly  .« 

than  any  other  engraver’s  metal. 

Reacting  to  the  nitric  acid  faster 

than  other  metals,  magnesium  re-  _  - 

quires  about  half  the  acid  solu-  / _ 

tion  used  in  conventional  etching.  . 

The  saving  in  etching  time  on  f | 

magnesium  is  about  20  to  30  per  f 

cent,  according  to  recent  published  “  "*  - 

statements.  Further  savings  in  a 

production  time  are  promised  by  ^  r lOIHieCf  rOgC  ^ 
recent  developments  in  magnesium  For  EOSICF  Rcoding 
plates  which  have  eliminated  the  The  Boston  (Mass.)  Traveler 
powdering,  burning  in  and  cool-  now  has  a  “A  Planned  Page  for 
ing  cycles  required  in  conventional  Easier  Reading"  five  days  a  week, 
engraving  operations.  The  first  page  of  a  section  is 

Other  advantages  of  magnesium  kept  clean  of  ads.  The  lead  is 
plates  are  light  weight,  weara-  usually  a  local  news  feature  gen- 
bility  and  fine  grain  structure.  A  erously  illustrated.  Certain  col- 
16-gauge  standard  size  newspaper  umns  appear  regularly, 
plate  made  of  magnesium  weighs  Carrying  the  campaign  for  eas- 
1.6  lbs.  as  compared  with  46  lbs.  ier  reading  into  other  fields,  the 


Development  of  a  special  press  in  an  ad  run  by  a  national  adver- 
designed  for  printing  with  photo-  ser  in  three  Houston  dailies  on 
graphic  composition  and  magnes-  Oct.  4  and  7,  1953.  The  papers 
ium  plates  was  disclosed  this  week  ran  half-page  ads  set  entirely  on 
by  All  Florida  magazine,  a  Perry  film  by  the  Fotosetter. 

Printing  Process  publication,  at  In  January,  1953,  the  New  York 
Ocala,  Fla.  Times  ran  a  full-page  ad  com- 

For  the  past  six  months,  the  ed-  prising  almost  five  full  columns 
itors  of  All  Florida  told  in  the  of  type  set  entirely  without  the 
first  anniversary  number,  all  type  use  of  metal.  The  ad  incorpor- 
composition  for  the  newspaper  ated  a  rep^roduction  of  several 
supplement  has  been  done  on  an  pages  of  a  book  set  originally  on 
Intertype  Fotosetter.  a  Fotosetter  machine  for  offset 

The  use  of  magnesium  for  en-  printing.  The  lithographer’s  nega- 
graved  plates  has  been  advanced  tives  were  used  to  make  photo- 
by  experiments  in  which  Dow  graphic  paper  positives,  which 
Chemical  Company  and  the  were  then  pasted  up  in  an  over- 
Rolled  Plate  Metal  Company  sized  page  layout.  From  this 
have  cooperated  with  the  Perry  paste-up,  a  full-page  negative  of 
technicians.  the  required  size  was  made  for 

Although  Experimental  Press  a  zinc  engraving.  The  cut  was 
No.  1  has  not  yet  been  used  to  then  stereotyped, 
print  All  Florida — it  is  too  light  Advantages  of  .Magnesium 
^d  too  small  the  editors  said  Among  newspapers  which  have 
Its  successful  operation  has  shown  magnesium  metal  in  their 

the  way  to  new  printing  develop-  platemaking  are  the  Chicago  Trih- 
ments  which  promise  quality  of  ^nd  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 

will  rival  that  tribune  has  successfully 

printed  four-color  work  from  drv 
The  Perry  laboratory  has  also  magnesium  plates  in  regu- 

installed  a  Curtis  Color  Analyst. 

The  Perry  plant  at  Ocala  pion-  . 
eered  in  the  use  of  magnesium  l|H 
plates  for  direct  printing  several 
ago  connection  with  vari-  1 
pro- 

duction.  A  Fotosetter,  the  first 
installation  in  a  newspaper  plant,  ||K\ 
was  obtained  last  July.  Hr 

Practical  Methods 
Results  of  the  application  of 
phototypesetting  and  magnesium  jBr 
plates  by  newspapers  have  moved 
these  new  production  methods 
from  the  experimental  level  and 
proved  their  practical  functions 

newspaper  production  op  s 

according  to  Intertype 

The  new  method  of  from 

on 

plates  was  demonstrated  the 
engraving  department  of  a  daily 
newspaper  the  Fall 
Working  cooperation 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press, 

Fotosetter  type  on  film 
experimental 

The  type  comprised  all  heads  and 
for  a 
page 

page.  Negatives  half- 

tone  illustrations  were  stripped  in  . 

with  the  type  matter.  From  these 

film  fiats  curved  magnesium  plates  ' 

were  made  and  put  on  the  press. 

One  of  the  most  recent  appli- 
cations  of  phototypesetting  in 

newspaper  production  was  made  Experimental  press  f 
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Stress,  which  develops  in  the 
plates  as  they  repeatedly  rise  and 
fall,  may  cause  them  to  shatter 
and  fly  off  the  press.  Light-weight 
wrap-around  magnesium  plates  on 
built-up  newspaper  plate  cylinders 
are  less  subject  to  the  pulls  and 
stresses  of  centrifugal  force. 

The  results  of  a  mat  molding 
test  conducted  at  NE.\  Service  in 
Cleveland  indicated  no  visible 
wear  of  a  magnesium  plate  after 
2,230  mats  had  been  made  from 
it. 

Current  research  in  magnesium 
is  targeted  toward  widespread  ap¬ 
plication  of  automatic  etching  pro¬ 
cedure  and  completion  of  halftone 
and  combination  plate  techniques. 
These  developments  will  utilize 
photographic  typesetting  to  the 
fullest  extent  in  the  newspaper 
field. 


■Appointment  of  Spilman  P 
Gibbs  to  Chicago  branch  manager 
covering  Chemco’s  Mid-West  area 
sales  operation  was  announced  re¬ 
cently  by  Sam  B.  .Anson.  Jr.,  Gen¬ 
eral  Sales  Manager,  Chemco  Pho¬ 
to  Products  Company.  Mr.  Gibbs 
has  been  with  the  organization  for 
19  years. 


The  Kinffston  (Ont.)  Whin- 
Standard  has  ordered  two  addi¬ 
tional  press  units.  A  48-page 
press  was  installed  12  years  ago. 


Plant  •  Equipmenf 


$250,000  Plant 
Renovation  Done 


Norristown,  Pa. 

The  Times  Herald's  $250,000 
expansion  and  renovation  program 
has  been  completed,  providing  the 
company  with  a  modern  newspa¬ 
per  plant  with  the  latest  in  equip¬ 
ment  in  every  department  and  an 
additional  1,800  square  feet  of 
floor  space. 

The  plant  has  been  renovated 
from  top  to  bottom;  everything 
modernized  from  the  roof  to  new 
foundations  for  the  composing 
room.  The  improvements  range 
from  the  painting  of  the  building 
to  construction  of  a  30  foot  by 
60  foot  addition  to  the  composing 
room. 

Despite  the  fact  reconstruction 
workers  were  on  the  job  more 
than  a  year  the  Times  Herald  pub¬ 
lished  every  day  with  no  inter¬ 
ruption  in  meeting  deadlines. 

New  Equipment 

Not  only  have  the  physical  as¬ 
pects  of  the  plant  been  improved 
but  practically  all  new  equipment 
has  been  installed.  Every  desk 
or  table  in  the  major  departments 
is  a  new  steel  one  of  fire  proof 
construction  and  all  the  new  filing 
cabinets  are  also  steel.  A  total 
of  44  new  desks  and  23  new  tables 
was  purchased  and  all  typewriters 
and  business  machines  either  over¬ 
hauled  or  replaced. 

In  addition  three  new  table-top 
cabinets  with  formica  tops  were 
installed  in  the  photography  de¬ 
partment  and  a  25-foot  counter  in 
the  front  office  and  a  12-foot 
counter  in  the  Circulation  depart¬ 
ment  was  constructed  to  specifica¬ 
tions  as  was  a  new  15-foot  table¬ 
top  file  rack  in  the  library. 

The  general  exterior  color 
scheme  is  the  traditional  buff  and 
Colonial  red  which  has  distin¬ 
guished  the  building  for  years.  A 
restful  pastel  shade  of  Colonial 
green  with  oyster  white  trim  and 
ceilings  is  used  throughout  most  of 
the  interior  of  the  building.  In 
the  mechanical  d<»nartments  a 
stone  gray  base  and  trim  is  used 
with  indigo  grey  walls  and  ceiling. 

A  pneumatic  tube  carries  copy 
from  editorial  to  composing  room. 


Dispatch  Room 
Yields  Saving 


Protection  Against  Fire  in  the  Pressroom 


Dallas,  Tex. 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  has 
installed  a  new  fire  extinguisher 
to  protect  its  $1,250,000  Hoe 
presses. 

It  took  two  months  for  the  C- 
O-Two  Fire  Equipment  Company 


of  Newark,  N.  J,  to  mount  the 
66  50-pound  cylinders  of  carbon 
dioxide  on  the  16-unit,  145-foot- 
long  press  line.  Fire  -  smothering 
fog  from  the  cylinders  can  be  set 
off  by  a  rise  in  room  temperature, 
or  by  hand. 


Definite  savings  have  accrued  to 
the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Presi 
and  Dispatch  from  the  use  of  a  dis¬ 
patch  department,  A.  E.  “Af 
Rosene  reported  to  the  Pacifc 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference 
in  Los  Angeles. 

Admittedly  such  an  activity  can 
be  either  vital  to  production  or  a 
leech,  he  advised.  At  St.  Paul  the 
“control  room”  system  is  no* 
working  after  an  earlier  test  which 
failed  “because  it  was  then  badly 
undervalued  by  those  responsible 
for  its  operation.” 

Today  the  department  is  located 
on  the  same  floor  as  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  and  handy  to  the  ad  fore¬ 
man’s  desk.  It  provides  production 
departments  with  “a  very  valuable 
lift.”  he  advised. 


Primer  Type  Face 
Series  Completed 


Small  Crane  Used 


To  Dump  Hell  Box 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany  has  announced  that  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  7  and  9  point  Linotype 
Primer,  its  new  text  face  designed 
for  maximum  clarity  and  simplic¬ 
ity.  now  makes  available  a  full 
series  of  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11  and  12 
point  sizes.  If  sufficient  demand 
develops,  a  16  point  size  will  be 
cut. 

In  making  the  announcement, 
Jackson  Burke,  I.inotype  director 
of  typographic  development,  ex¬ 
pressed  his  belief  that  an  industry 
need  has  been  met  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Primer.  Primer  reads 
easily  at  first  sight;  it  has  no  frills 
or  mannerisms  to  slow  down  rec¬ 
ognition.  He  described  its  repro¬ 
ducing  qualities  as  extremely  clean 
by  all  printing  methods,  with  no 
extremes  in  weight  and  no  ink 
traps  to  fill  in.  Ten  point  Primer 
appears  larger  than  the  majority 
of  12  point  faces. 


Astoria,  Ore. 

A  small  crane  is  being  used  at 
the  Astorian-Biidget  for  lifting 
and  dumping  hell  boxes.  The  de¬ 
vice  was  designed  and  constructed 
for  the  paper  by  Wayne  Oja.  op¬ 
erator  of  Portway  Machine  Works 
in  Astoria. 

It  lifts  heavy  boxes,  weighing 
from  150  to  200  pounds,  from  the 
composing  room  racks,  transports 
and  dumps  them  in  remelt  pots 
while  the  operator  is  safely  re¬ 
moved  from  splashing,  hot  metal. 


lAPA  Has  Center 


For  Technical  Aid 


Install  Model  36 


The  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press- 
Gazette  has  installed  a  Model  36 
Linotype  equipped  with  electronic 
safety  controls. 


For  Publishers  Looking  Ahead  to 
PRESSROOM  EXPANSION 


60  UNITS  HOE  20  FOLDERS 

Steel  Clylinders — Roller  Bearings — 22% " — Spray  Fountains 
Reels — ^Tensions — Pasters 

AVAILABLE  AS  SEXTUPLES  or  OCTUPLES. 

This  equipment  is  located  at  the 
PHILADELPHIA  BULLETIN  and  will  he  released 
commencing  Fall  of  1954. 

Inspection  in  Operation  by  Appointment 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  36,  N.  Y. 


Finnie  in  Ad  Post 
Of  Sun  Chemical 


Aptitude  Tests 

Aptitude  tests  have  been  given 
prospective  dispatch  personnel  for 
the  past  few  years.  This  was  orig¬ 
inated  primarily  to  reduce  turn¬ 
over.  Now  the  department  is  an 
advancement  point  which  has  pro¬ 
vided  junior  advertising  salesmen 
as  well  as  apprentices  for  all  me¬ 
chanical  departments,  he  advised. 

In  reporting  his  views  on  Tele¬ 
typesetter  operation,  Mr.  Rosene 
compared  today’s  TT  debate  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  marking  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Linotype.  Among  stum¬ 
bling  blocks  is  the  lack  of  uniform¬ 
ity  of  styles  but  it  is  “simply  amaz¬ 
ing  what  great  importance  can  be 
made  of  styles  if  it  will  properly 
fit  into  arguments  going  on  at  the 
time,”  he  declared. 


The  Inter-American  Press  As¬ 
sociation  has  organized  a  Research 
and  Information  Center  to  handle 
technical  problems  of  its  member 
periodicals  in  the  Western  Hem¬ 
isphere. 

John  R.  Herbert,  editor  of  the 
Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot-Ledger,  is 
president  of  the  new  agency.  He 
said  the  center  will  strive  to  supply 
lAPA  members  with  whatever 
technical  information  they  may 
request  concerning  all  phases  of 
newspaper  publishing. 


George  F.  Finnie,  according  to 
announcement  by  President  Ralph 
C.  Persons  of  Sun  Chemical  Cor¬ 
poration,  has  been  named  director 
of  Advertising  and  made  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Sun’s  management  com¬ 
mittee. 

His  prior  association  has  been 
with  a  large  manufacturer  of  plas¬ 
tics,  synthetic  resins  and  chemicals 
for  various  industries. 


Improved  Machines 

Teletypesetting  equipment  is  be¬ 
ing  constantly  improved  and  “fu- 
turely  we  will  see  an  entirely  new 
linecasting  machine  designed  for 
TTS  operation,”  it  was  predicted 
by  Coleman  Wright,  head  machin¬ 
ist,  San  Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun. 

For  best  preventative  main¬ 
tenance  of  equipment,  Mr.  Wright 
advocated  establishment  of  a  pe¬ 
riodical  chart  as  a  ready  reference 
in  checking  work  to  be  done  and 
logging  work  as  it  is  done. 

He  suggested  this  basic  sched¬ 
ule: 

Cleaning  of  mats  and  magazines, 
quarterly;  bimonthly  if  tape-oper¬ 
ated  machines. 

Keyboard  assembly  disassembly, 
cleaning  and  oiling,  yearly. 

Rack,  rollers,  and  cams,  cleaned 
and  oiled  quarterly;  bimonthly  if 
tape-operated  machines. 

Assemblers  cleaned  and  oiled 
every  six  months. 

Pi  stackers  cleaned  and  oiled, 
every  six  months. 

Duplex  rails  cleaned  and  lubri¬ 
cated  every  three  months. 

Molds  cleaned  every  month. 

Knife  blocks  oiled  every  three 
months. 

Pot  levers  packed  every  six 
months. 
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Plant  •  Equipment 

Car  Muffler  Cuts 
Noise  of  Bundling 

London,  Ont. 
An  automobile  muffler  can  tone 
<lown  more  than  just  a  car  motor 
— with  a  little  ingenuity  it  can 
even  cut  the  racket  from  news¬ 
paper  bundling  machines. 

At  the  London  Free  Press,  Al¬ 
fred  Devereux.  mailing  room  day 
foreman,  decided  to  do  something 
about  the  crash-bang  of  the  two 
Saxmayer  bundling  machines  in¬ 
stalled  in  1951. 

While  the  machines  did  an  effi¬ 
cient  job  bundling  papers,  they 
could  be  heard  “right  out  into  the 
street,”  even  when  presses  in  the 
next  room  were  in  operation.  The 
street  is  half  a  block  from  the 
mailing  room.  Most  of  the  noise 
was  made  by  compressed  air  es¬ 
caping  from  three  separate  exhaust 
points  in  each  machine.  Their 
combined  action  was  a  loud 
whistling  sound  that  blotted  out 
all  other  noises.  With  90,000  pa¬ 
pers  going  through  the  mailing 
room  daily,  of  which  between 
60,000  and  70.000  are  bundled, 
the  noise  kept  up  for  a  good  six 
hours  each  day. 

“We  thought  about  putting 
mufflers  on  the  machines  some 
time  ago.”  said  Mr.  Devereux, 
“but  we  were  afraid  that  resistance 
built  up  by  the  mufflers  might 
lower  the  machine's  efficiency, 
which  has  a  closely  co-ordinated 
action.” 

He  discussed  the  idea  with 
Walter  J.  Blackburn,  president 
and  managing  director,  London 
Free  Press  and  Printing  Company 
Limited,  who  immediately  agreed 
the  suggestion  was  worth  a  try. 

An  old  muffler  was  obtained 
from  the  Free  Press  garage  for  a 
trial  run,  and  it  was  found  any 
“slowing  down”  of  operations  was 
so  minute  it  made  no  perceptible 
difference  in  speed  or  operation. 

It  cut  out  noise  almost  entirely. 
Mr.  Devereux  promptly  ordered 
two  1939  Plymouth  mufflers  and 
had  them  installed. 

“We  brought  the  three  exhaust 
points  together  and  stuck  them 
into  the  muffler,”  he  explained. 
"We  bored  holes  in  the  bottom  of 
the  muffler  to  look  after  any  con¬ 
densation  and  attached  the  whole 
thing  to  the  machine.” 

3  Sheridan  Stuffers 

Spokane,  Wash. 
Three  five-station  Sheridan  stuf¬ 
fing  machines  are  being  installed 
by  the  Spokane  Spokesman-Re¬ 
view.  The  first  of  the  machines 
already  has  been  delivered  and  is 
in  place,  and  two  additional  ma¬ 
chines  are  on  order. 

In  the  pre-insert  part  of  the  job. 
This  Week  magazine  and  the  In¬ 
land  Empire  Magazine  tabloid  are 
inserted  with  the  color  comics. 


Type  Goes  Sailing, 
Everyone  Plays  Pi 

The  Salida  (Colo.)  Daily  Mail- 
Record  was  late  one  night  recently 
because  of  mishap  which  turned 
into  a  printer’s  nightmare. 

When  the  forms  were  put  on 
the  press,  they  weren’t  locked  in. 
the  press  was  started  and  three 
pages  of  type  sailed  off  into  a 
heap  on  the  floor. 

The  entire  force  pitched  in  for 
a  great  game  of  pick-up — about 
5,000  pieces  —  but  it  was  three 
hours  before  the  press  started 
rolling  again. 


Athens  Review  Builds 

A  completely  air-conditioned 
plant  containing  6,000  square  feet 
of  floor  space,  is  being  erected  for 
the  Athens  (Tex.)  Dnih  Rev  '-v. 


Tilted  Correction 
Bank  Eases  Work 

Roseburg.  Ore. 

Tilting  the  surface  of  the  type 
dump  facilitates  work  on  the  cor¬ 
rection  bank  at  the  Roseburg 
News-Review,  according  to  Charles 
V.  Stanton,  editor  and  manager. 

The  News-Review  uses  a  steel- 
topped  dump. 

The  foreman  and  mechanic 
conceived  the  idea  of  tilting  the 
surface.  A  strip  of  steel  was 
welded  to  the  front  surface,  pro¬ 
viding  a  lip  which  prevents  gal¬ 
leys  from  sliding  off. 

Experiments  were  conducted  to 
obtain  the  most  efficient  angle, 
which  was  determined  to  be  about 
seven  degrees.  Steel  supports  were 
welded  underneath  the  rear  edge 
of  the  slab  as  the  final  operation. 

The  slanted  working  surface 


has  resulted  in  speeding  galley 
correction,  reports  Mr.  Stanton. 
Type  is  more  easily  read,  as  the 
vision  distance  is  partially  equal¬ 
ized.  The  workman  on  the  cor¬ 
rection  bank  is  saved  much  tire¬ 
some  bending  to  reach  type  at  the 
end  of  long  galleys. 

The  slanted  surface  keeps  tail 
slugs  upright  on  open-ended  gal¬ 
leys  and  keeps  slugs  on  their  feet. 

The  cost  of  materials  used  in 
the  conversion  was  90  cents. 

Modernizing  Shop 

The  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Daily 
Press-Gazette  has  installed  a  Mod¬ 
el  36  headline  Linotype,  replacing 
a  Model  8  which  was  installed 
more  than  40  years  ago.  Another 
older  Model  K.  which  sets  straight 
matter  and  has  more  than  a  half 
century  of  service,  will  soon  be 
replaced. 


The  Elrod  Caster  for 
Leads.  Slugs.  Rule  and 
Base  Material 


The  Elrod 


will  help  to  eliminate  your  strip  material  worries 


All  Ibis  wide  range  of  material 
from  one  Elrod— it  means 
real  economy 


An  Elrod  in  your  plant  will  help  to  end  delays  and  wor¬ 
ries  due  to  an  insufficient  supply  of  strip  material.  Your 
compositors  will  be  able  to  concentrate  on  the  work  in 
hand,  knowing  they  will  have  plenty  of  leads  and  slugs, 
border  rules,  and  base  material  for  mounting  cuts  or 
shell-casts.  A  single  Elrod  machine  turns  out  a  wide 
range  of  uniform,  high  quality  material  — from  l-point 
to  36-points  in  thickness.  Elrod  material  is  formed  in 
the  mold  as  one  continuous  strip  of  metal,  and  is  free 
from  brittle  breaks  or  welds.  It  will  withstand  today's 
exacting  requirements  in  printing,  electrotyping  or 
stereotyping.  The  maintenance  cost  of  the  Elrod  is  low. 
Its  daily  use  in  hundreds  of  plants  is  ample  evidence 
that  Elrod  will  help  to  eliminate  strip  material  worries 
as  well  as  to  improve  the  whole  production  program. 


Ludlow  Typograph  Company  2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago  14 
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6069-A073  Maywood  Avtnut 
Huntington  Pork,  Colif. 


?S12  Wfst  74th  Stroot 
Chicofo  I,  lllinoii 


21*74  Thirty  Ninth  Avenue 
Long  Islond  City  I.  N.  Y. 


The  picture  frame  is  arranged  in  neath  the  rotating  cylinder  carry- 
the  engraving  table  in  such  a  man-  jng  the  type,  the  ink  jumps  from 
ner  that  both  the  original  and  the  the  type  to  the  paper  because  of 
Engravaplate  are  at  45°  to  the  the  electrical  attraction.  Brushes 
scanning  direction;  this  matches  the  again  sweep  off  any  electrical 
same  angle  used  in  conventional  charge  left  on  the  paper  before 
photo  engravings.  the  next  cylinder  is  reached. 

The  machine,  now  being  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  U.  S.  and^Canadmn  Gravure  Process  Improved 
...... „  r  ^  development  in  gravure 

printing,  which  promises  more  con¬ 
sistent  production  results,  more 
exact  photographic  trueness,  and  a 
greater  color  fidelity,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Publication  Corpora¬ 
tion,  whose  Alco-Gravure  Envision 
many  newspaper  supple¬ 
ments. 

The  new  process  is  a  method  of 


Plant  •  Equipment 


Engravaplate  Machine 
The  Consolidated  Engravaplate 
Machine  (see  cut)  is  an  electroni¬ 
cally  controlled  engraving  device. 
The  original  picture  is  photo-elec- 
trically  scanned  so  as  to  produce 
a  photo-electric  current.  This  cur¬ 
rent  is  amplified  and  used  for  the 
control  of  an  engraving  stylus.  In 
order  to  produce  the  screen,  a 


markets  was  developed  by  Dr. 

Rudolph  Hell  of  Kiel,  Germany. 

Industrial  Paper  Wiper 

Specially  designed  to  meet  the 
general  wiping  needs  of  industry, 
a  new  industrial  paper  wiper  has 
just  been  placed  on  the  market.  It  prints 
also  has  the  advantages  of  being 

highly  absorbent,  versatile,  always  _ _  ^  _ _ 

handy,  and  easily  disposable.  The  producing  gravure  cylinders  from 
product  is  packaged  in  a  conipact  the  use  of  continuous  tone  posi- 

size  box  containing  125  wipers,  tives,  a  contact  screen  and  Dupont  ^ 

with  18  boxes  to  a  case.  Ortho  Rotofilm.  It  makes  possible 

the  duplication  of  any  number  of  NcW  Proofing  PPCSS 

Speeds  Color  Work 

Chicago 

Installation  of  a  four-color  Van- 
dercook  proofing  press  as  one  unit 
has  speeded  up  operations  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  color  engraving 
department. 

The  new  proofing  press,  which 
registers  a  complete  color  proof 
in  one  minute,  supplements  older 
equipment  consisting  of  four  sepa¬ 
rate  color  presses  and  requiring 
10  minutes  to  complete  the  same 
job. 

The  new  press  also  produces  a 
page  which  is  closer  to  the  wet 
proof  required  by  the  Tribune 
pressroom,  according  to  Pat  Bres- 
nahan,  color  engraving  superinten¬ 
dent. 

Operated  by  one  man,  the  new 
press  registers  the  four  basic  col¬ 
ors,  and  returns  the  complete 
proof  to  the  operator.  Each  color 
is  registered  by  moving  the  base 
to  which  the  plate  is  attached.  The 
older  method  required  two  proof- 
ers  working  four  machines  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  complete  color  page. 

The  new  proofing  press  makes 
it  possible  for  the  Tribune  to  pro¬ 
duce  15  four-color  proofs  and  five 
sets  of  progressive  proofs  in  two 
hours. 


Scissors  Sharpener 
A  sharp  edge  and  correct  bevel 
on  industrial  shears  is  easy  to  ob¬ 
tain  by  using  a  sharpener  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  base  supporting  a  vise  for  costly  and  often  unsatisfactory  re- 
the  scissors,  and  a  universal  ball-  frigeration  method  which  is  some- 
joint  guide  for  holding  a  rod-and-  times  employed  in  the  shipment  of 
handle  which  carries  a  file  and  present  gravure  tissues.  The  new 
stone,  or  two  stones.  A  simple  flip  processed  film  resist  can  be  shipped 
of  the  handle  will  revolve  the  file  in  lightweight  paper  cartoas  with- 
or  the  stone  down  on  the  edge.  out  any  special  protection. 

Portable  Recorder 

The  Flyweight  Magnemite  is  a 
compact  8  lb.  weathertite  magnet¬ 
ic  tape  recorder  designed  for 
rugged  field  use  including  news¬ 
paper  reporting. 

It  employs  a  fly-ball  governor- 
controlled  electric  motor  which 
assures  constant  speed  during  the 
full  life  of  the  motor  batteries. 
A  built-in  indicator  shows  when 
motor  batteries  should  be  re¬ 
placed.  It  operates  continuously 

,  .  ...  ...  for  25  hours,  powered  by  compact 

clamping  devices  secure  the  super-  C  ity  has  obtained  a  patent,  ink  is  batteries, 

imposed  plate  in  the  picture  frame,  transferred  from  the  type  to  the 

The  engraving  table  is  straddled  by  '  paper  by  electromagnetic  lines  of  Equipment  Catalog 
the  two  arms  of  a  scanning  slide,  force,  rather  than  by  pressure.  Of-  interest  to  buyers  of  stereo. 

The  lower  scanning  arm  carries  the  As  paper  starts  through  the  high-  composing,  engraving  and  press 
optical  scanning  system,  and  the  .speed  printing  press,  a  brush-like  room  supplies  and  equipment  is 

upper  engraving  arm  carries  the  device  sweeps  off  any  electrical  Eastern  Newspaper  Supply’s  en- 

engraving  head.  I  he  original  photo  charge  it  may  have.  Then  the  larged,  52-page  1954  catalog.  It  is 

is  scanned  from  below  while  the  paper  is  charged  with  a  negative  an  excellent  reference  on  newspa- 

Engravaplate  is  engraved  from  electric  value.  Ink  on  the  cylinder  per  equipment  and  supplies. 


Type  Face  Index 

All  the  new  type  faces  issued 
since  the  war — together  with  charts 
which  make  it  easy  for  graphic  arts 
production  men  to  identify  sans 
serif  and  script  types — are  features 
of  the  1953-54  Printing  Year  Book 
&  Almanac  (Walden,  Sons  &  Mott, 
Inc.,  93  Worth  Street.  New  York). 


Bend,  Ore. 

Lester  A.  Wolf,  inventor  of  a 
safety  device  installed  on  all  In¬ 
tertype  machines  at  the  Bend  Bul¬ 
letin,  has  been  named  mechanical 
superintendent  of  that  paper  by 
the  new  publisher,  Robert  W. 
Chandler. 

His  safety  device,  which  Mr. 
Wolf  plans  to  place  on  the  market 
eventually,  prevents  the  squirting 
of  hot  metal  from  the  typesetting 
machines. 


If  coverage  and  space  sales 
are  what  you  want,  print  your 
sheet  with  Ideal’s  DX  Synthetic 
inking  rollers  - 


Watch  those  halftones  and  classified 
pages  rival  the  finest  com-  ^stvo/j, 
mercial  printing!  You'll  get 
more  readers  and  more  ad- 
vertissrs  when  they  see  the 
sparkling  change. 


SpetM  formulas 
for  flat  bods, 
small  and  heavy 
duly  presses. 


Color  Engraving  Boss 

Pete  De  Sario,  assistant  fore¬ 
man,  color  engraving,  since  last 
luly  27  at  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Trib¬ 
une,  has  been  appointed  foreman. 
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for  nonstop  production  is  the  HOE  FULL-SPEED  WEB-SPLICING  MECHANISM, 
of  which  more  than  800  units  have  already  been  installed. 


With  the  turn 
of  a  switch 
tho  web  is  spliced. 


Each  unit  consists  of  a  HOE  three-arm  reel,  running  belt 
automatic  tensions  and  electrically  operated  paster,  with  all 
controls  outside  the  press  —  insuring  maximum 
safety  and  convenience  for  the  pressman 

High-volume  production  can  be  main 
tained  without  interruption,  since 
there  is  no  reduction  in  operating 
speed  while  splicing.  And  paper 
wastage  is  held  to  a  minimum. 

Simple  and  rugged  construc¬ 
tion  insures  low  maintenance. 
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Not  only  is  this  equipment 
used  with  HOE  Newspaper, 
Rotogravure,  Magazine, 
Multi-Color  and  Web  Offset 
Presses,  but  also  with  many 
presses  of  other  makes. 


<SCOJ/\/G. 


910  East  138th  Street  •  New  York  54.  N.  Y. 
branches  boston  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 


PORTLAND.  ORE 


BIRMINGHAM 
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50  at  Seminar 
On  Pressroom 


Chicago 

Much  of  the  mystery  of  the 
pressroom  was  removed  at  a  Chi¬ 
cago  seminar  last  week  attended 
by  50  business  and  production  ex¬ 
ecutives  from  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  group  took  part  in  a  five- 
day  training  program  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Newspaper  Train¬ 
ing  Committee  headed  by  Robert 
Spahn,  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.) 

Oklahoman  and  Times. 

Study  Techniques 
Techniques  and  skills  of  press¬ 
room  operation  were  thoroughly 
studied  through  the  use  of  audio¬ 
visual  aids,  lectures  and  discussion 
periods.  Joe  Oliver,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
formerly  with  the  Methods  Engi¬ 
neering  Council,  was  the  chief  in¬ 
structor. 

Mr.  Oliver  outlined  the  six  ma¬ 
jor  objectives  of  the  seminar; 

1.  Full  appreciation  of  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  operating  a  press. 

2.  Insight  into  the  training  of 
pressmen. 

3.  How  to  train  pressmen  to  be 

instructors.  Chicago 

4.  Learn  the  techniques  of  “sell-  Something  new  in  editorial  room 

ing”  such  a  training  program  on  a  furniture  and  arrangement  was 
legitimate  basis  in  terms  of  present-  unfolded  here  recently  by  the 
day  needs.  Southtown  Economist,  Chicago 

5.  Discussion  of  requirements  community  newspaper  with  live 
for  setting  up  such  a  training  pro-  editions  a  week. 

gram.  Instead  of  writers  being  given 

6.  Discussion  and  answering  of  conventional  typewriter  desks,  the 
questions  relative  to  the  program.  Economist  stall  was  provided  with 

Shun  Conventional  Methods  green,  plastic-top  tables,  four  feet 
“Conventional  methods  of  train-  wide  and  six  feet  long.  One  side 
ing  cause  people  to  vegetate,"  Mr.  of  each  is  equipped  with  a  draw- 
Oliver  said.  “On-the-job  instruction  cr  for  the  writers'  pencils,  etc., 
of  trainees  invariably  results  in  the  but  there  are  no  other  drawers  or 
trainee  learning  the  good  and  bad  filing  space  in  the  tables.  .Ml  rest 
points  of  the  instructor  himself.  We 
are  seeking  the  correct  approach  to 
such  training,  including  an  insight 
into  the  differences  in  people  on  a 
temperamental  basis.” 

The  group  spent  one  afternoon 
going  through  the  Goss  Printing  top,  a  drawer  in  each  of  the  four 
Press  Company’s  plant.  sides,  but  the  space  below  the  top. 


Corner  of  editorial  department  of  Southtown  Economist,  Chicago  community  newspaper,  showing  new 
type  of  work  for  editors  and  writers.  Seated  at  center  square  new  desks  are,  left  to  right.  Executive 
Editor  John  W.  Dienhart,  News  Editor  Marvin  McCarthy,  Copy  Editor  Gale  Spalding,  and  Assistant 
Harold  Cross.  Standing  in  background,  left  to  right,  are  Business  Manager  Warren  Weisskopf  and  Pub¬ 
lisher-Owner  William  H.  McDonnell. 

like  the  writers’  tables,  is  open.  Illllllilllllllfflllllllillliillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^ 

At  the  central  desk  sit  the  ex-  r||f||%|nan  Tllfllfir 
ecutive  editor,  news  editor,  copy  VllQ|JIIIOII  lUIIICI 

editor  and  general  assistant.  All  UfS|k  Allania  DanArC 
copy  is  initiated  at  the  desk  and  wfllll  iHIClIllCl  rOpClj 
cleared  to  the  composing  room  Atlant 

from  it.  Chapman  Turner  has  beei 

The  idea  for  the  arrangement  named  production  manager  of  th 
was  Publisher  William  H.  Me-  Atlanta  Journal 
Donnell’s.  He  said  of  it:  and  Constitution. 

“I  believe  the  editorial  depart-  comes  to  At- 
ment  of  a  newspaper  can  be  kept  ‘  ®  'J!,  •  I 

as  tidy  as  the  business  or  other  City 

departments.  One  reason  editorial  (Mo- )  ’fur  where 
departments  usually  are  disorderly  served  in  the 
and  unkempt  is  the  practice  of  capacity.  . 

most  writers  in  filling  the  drawers  A  graduate  ot 
of  their  desks  with  material  they  ”3®  University  of  ^  w 

think  they  will  need  for  readv  Missouri  school  ^ 

reference.  '  ® '  lournalism,  — - 

“Result  is  that  the  drawers  be-  the  ^taff^'o°*'the  Turner 
come  so  jammed  the  material  next  Kansas  City  Star  more  than  2 
begins  to  pile  on  top  of  desks,  years  ago  as  a  member  of  the  ed 
This  goes  on  and  on  until  some-  jovial  department, 
desk  IS  body  demands  a  housecleaning.  ,hat  department  he  pn 

Instead  of  providing  drawer  guessed  through  various  news  post 
space,  we  have  provi^  our  staff  out  for  war  service, 

with  steel  cabinets.  This  enables  executive  position  of  produ 
the  writers  to  catalogue  their  ma-  manager, 
terial  and  to  have  it  readily  ac-  ^|.  'purner  served  in  the  U. 
cessible.  Infantry  during  World  War 

“We  have  observed  a  psycho-  reaching  the  rank  of  Colonel 
logical  effect,  also.  The  new  ar-  1951. 
rangement  has  resulted  in  the  staff  -  • 
voluntarily  clearing  their  work-  tflC  UlSOdlCll 
tables  at  the  end  of  each  day.” 

The  central  desk  plan  was  sug-  Henry  C.  Andrae  has  been  a 
gested  by  John  W.  Dienhart,  the  pointed  mechanical  superintendt 
executive  editor.  Dispatch,  it  was  a 

The  telephones  on  the  central  nounced  by  Leo  J.  Carle,  prodi 
desk  also  are  of  a  little-known  tion  superintendent, 
type.  Each  deskman  has  a  hang-  Mr.  Carle  will  spend  most  of  1 
up  set  and  a  set  of  six  buttons,  time  in  connection  with  the  a 
These  enable  the  four  editors  to  struction  of  a  new  Erie  Dispal 
transfer  calls  without  clearing  office. 

through  the  plant  switchboard,  to  Mr.  Andrae  is  succeeded  as  co 
listen  to  calls  on  each  other’s  lines  posing  room  foreman  by  C 
and,  if  desired,  to  engage  in  a  Schmitt,  an  employe  of  the  C 
five-way  conversation.  patch  for  12  years. 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 


Complete  Architectured  and  Engineering 
services  for  the  design  and  construction 
of  new  btiildings.  remodeling,  production 
loyouts.  and  plant  locations. 

Our  new  brochure  on  request. 


HMTON  1.  nmk  &  ASSOGATES 


Architects  &  Engineers 


316  North  Michigan  Ave, 
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into  the  back  plate  of  the  assembler 
and  Ls  attached  to  the  saddle  un¬ 
derneath  it  and  has  an  air  release 
valve  that  can  be  set  for  any  speed 
desired.  It  gives  a  “nice  soft  drop 
without  any  banging  or  breaking.” 

5.  A  spaceband  transfer  brake 
was  devised  to  offset  the  problem 
of  spacebands  piling  up  in  the 


High-Speed  TTS 

continued  from  page  9 

2.  He  made  a  tapered  chute 
block  deflecting  plate  which  is 


metal  operating 
costs? 


.  bring  Vm  down 
with  Blatchford ! 


Matrix  Deflecting  Plate.  Permits  K 
mats  to  enter  assembler  at  a  higher 

angle  for  smrmther  production.  sp^^^band  Transfer  Brake  on  TTS- 

highspeed  Intertype  machine.  This 
device  holds  hands  steady,  keeping 
them  from  piling  up  in  spaceband 
box. 


thicker  at  the  bottom  and  keeps 
the  star  wheel  away  from  the  mat 
until  it  is  in  a  downward  motion, 
thus  giving  the  mats  a  different 
angle  to  enter  the  a.ssembler  and 
also  throwing  the  mat  farther  to 
the  left  in  the  assembler.  This 
leaves  a  hole  for  the  spaceband  to 
drop  in.  without  interfering  with 
the  mats.  The  device  also  sorts  the 
mats  and  spacebands,  putting  the 
mat  out  in  front  and  guiding  the 
spaceband  behind. 

3.  To  let  the  mats  turn  at  a  dif¬ 
ferent  angle  with  this  new  deflect¬ 
ing  plate,  there  had  to  be  a  change 


spaceband  box.  The  brake  is  oper¬ 
ated  in  a  sort  of  squeeze  fashion; 
as  the  second  elevator  drops  it 
pushes  in  the  brake,  which  is  also 
adjustable  to  just  enough  pressure 
to  hold  the  bands  until  the  head 
rises,  then  the  bands  are  still  when 
picked  up  by  the  spaceband  trans¬ 
fer  lever  and  brought  back  to  the 
box. 


The  “little  differences”  in  Blatchford  Metal,  put  there 
by  a  century  of  metal-making  experience,  can  make  a 
big  difference  in  your  metal  operating  costs.  You  get 
uniform,  low-dross  melting;  smooth  performance  in 
the  casting  cycle;  solid  slugs;  type  and  plates  that  print 
clean  and  true. 

With  results  like  that  it's  easy  to  see  why  the  “mole¬ 
hills”  of  difference  in  Blatchford  make  “mountains”  of 
difference  in  metal  performance ...  all  along  the  line 
from  original  pig  to  killed  forms  in  the  re-melt. 

So,  if  you  want  to  clamp  down  on  operating  costs, 
put  Blatchford  in  your  metal  pots. 

Use  these  Blatchford  Extras,  too 
Complete  laboratory  facilities:  Get  a  prompt,  accu¬ 
rate,  free  analysis  of  your  metal  stock.  Send  a  typical 
sample— slugs,  shavings,  type  or  plates— to  our  nearest 
office. 

National  network  of  service  centers:  When  you're 
stumped  by  some  metal  problem . . .  when  you  need 
new  metal  fast . . .  when  you  have  dross  for  pick-up. 
get  in  touch  with  the  nearest  Blatchford  office  — they’re 
all  over  the  map! 

Free  helps  for  printers  and  publishers:  For  inform¬ 
ative  literature  on  type  metal  and  its  use . . .  for  a 
chart  to  help  put  more  efficiency  in  your  re-melt  oper¬ 
ations  ...  for  a  gauge  that  measures  type,  slugs  and 
brass  mats,  write  the  nearest  Blatchford  office. 
BLATCHFORD  DIVISION  National  Lead  Company 

At/anta.  Baitintore,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland, 

Dallas,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis;  New  York:  ® 

E.  W .  Blatchford  Co.;  New  England:  National  Lead  Co.  /<ff\ 

of  Mass.,  Boston;  Pacific  Coast:  Morris  P.  Kirk  Ilk  Son, 

Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Emeryville  (  Calif .)  ,Portland, 

Phoenix,  Salt  Lake  City;  Canada:  Canada  Metal  Co., 

Ltd.,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg.  Vancouver, 

^  Blatchford 

U  the  NATIONAL  name  for 

dkpf.ndablk  metal 


Air  Cushion  for  Assembler.  Sad-  HH 
die  and  air  cushion  serve  to  soften 
drop  of  assembling  elevator. 

made  in  the  assembler  chute  plate, 
or  chute  spring.  This  was  done  by 
cutting  a  small  arc  of  the  pro- 
jecting  prongs  to  let  the  mat  turn 
a  higher  angle  as  it  leaves  the 
hooks  of  the  spring,  holding  the 
mat  in  a  straight  upright  position 
that  the  assembler 

much  smoother. 

Adds  .Air  Cushion 

4.  Each  one  of  the  assemblers 
drops  an  average  of  3,000  times  a 
day,  or  more  than  21,000  times  a 
week.  To  stop  breakage  and 
wear,  a  saddle  was  devi.sed  to  hold  Arrow  at  right  pc 
and  maintain  a  given  point  and  an  band  which  has 
air  cushion  was  added  to  control  smooth  so  hand  dr 
the  speed.  This  air  cushion  is  fit  assembler  at  hi 
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A  Century  of  melol-making  experienso 
in  every  pound  . . . 
o  p/us  you  get  only  in  Blotchford 


Observing  Blatchford'* 
100th  Anniversary 


Plant  •  Equipment 

Color  Production 
Is  Speeded  Up 

By  Roberf  H.  Dumke 
Research  Coordinator, 
Milwaukee  Journal 

Considerable  progress  has  been 
made  in  developing  means  of  eas¬ 
ing  the  job  of  color  reproduction 
in  all  departments.  One  of  the 
things  that  we  are  now  doing 
regularly  is  making  complete  bro¬ 
mide  color  separation  layouts  and 
pasting  the  bromide  separation 
prints  in  register  with  one  an¬ 
other  so  that  our  engraver  can 
shoot  a  full  page  consisting  of 
four,  five  or  more  color  subjects 
as  a  single  unit. 

Some  of  the  layouts  that  we 
use  are  very  simple,  such  as  fash¬ 
ion  layouts,  food  ads  of  all  sorts 
and  simple  layouts  that  require 
our  engraving  department  to  shoot 
only  three  screened  separation 
films  of  the  complete  unit. 

Ink  Tonal  Balance 

Some  of  our  color  ads  are  not 
so  simple. 

I  am  sure  that  most  of  you 
realize  that  colored  inks  are  not 
balanced  so  that  you  can  get  a 
good  black  with  100%  tone  of 
each  of  the  three  colors.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  inks  best  suited 
for  newspaper  color  reproduction 
require  100%  blue,  80%  red, 
70%  yellow  to  get  a  neutral  black, 
white  and  true  hues. 

The  bromide  prints  that  our 
photographers  turn  over  to  our 
engravers  are  in  this  balance.  As 
a  reference  point  to  guide  him  in 
maintaining  identical  exposures 
and  identical  etching,  our  engrav¬ 
ers  requested  that  we  place  on 
each  of  the  bromide  prints,  a 
three-step  gray  scale.  With  this 
gray  scale  the  engraver  can  check 
his  exposure  on  his  screen  nega¬ 
tives  and  also  on  his  plates.  Later 
when  the  plates  are  etched,  he  can 
check  the  etching  to  be  sure  that 
each  plate  has  been  etched  iden¬ 
tically. 


Satisfactory  reeults  cannot  be 
had  if  Chses  are  tlme-conaum- 
ing-  in  the  lock-up,  due  to  warp- 
inir.  worn  screws  and  screw  slots. 
Without  realizing  it.  you  may  be 
losing  both  time  and  money. 
Extra-filler  pieces  are  an  a^ftra- 
vation.  There  are  numerous 
Chase  faults.  Why  not  replace 
the  puilty  ones  in  TOUR  shop? 


Write  us  for  cooperative  advice. 
Chases  available  at  all  reputable 
Dealers. 


nmERicnn  steei 

CHRSE  to.  31-31  FORTY-EICHTN  AVENUE 
IONS  ISIAND  CITY  I.  NEW  TOW 


Another  development  enables 
you  to  produce  full  color  on  any 
engraving  camera,  with  one  ex¬ 
posure,  printing  and  conventional 
three-bite  etch.  You  can  have 
your  photographic  department 
make  up  a  set  of  three-color  sep¬ 
aration  prints,  have  them  regis¬ 
tered  and  mounted  for  you  at  the 
proper  screen  angles  on  one  sheet 
of  paper.  If  you  will  center  this 
layout  on  the  copyboard  of  your 
regular  engraving  camera,  you  can 
do  an  excellent  job  of  reproducing 
color  without  a  circular  screen. 


Proper  Lighting 

One  of  the  first  things  you 
should  do  is  to  set  your  lights 
at  the  proper  angle  to  the  copy. 
This  should  be  approximately  45°. 
The  distance  of  your  lights  to  the 
center  of  the  copy  should  be 
identical  in  each  case.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  if  this  is  not  true,  your 
pictures  will  be  unevenly  illumi¬ 
nated  and  therefore  some  areas  of 
the  screen  negatives  will  be  out 
of  balance. 

After  your  screen  negative  is 
exposed,  it  is  developed  in  the  con¬ 
ventional  manner  and  the  screen 
negative  is  then  hung  up  to  dry. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  to  strip 
the  base  if  transparent  film  base 
is  used,  since  your  photographic 
department  has  made  the  bromide 
prints  in  reverse. 

You  can  print  from  your  screen 
negative  directly  on  the  metal 
without  concern  for  the  thickness 
of  the  film.  The  exposure  of  the 
screen  negative  on  the  metal  is 
done  in  exactly  the  same  manner 
as  your  black  and  white  procedure. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  a  foot¬ 
ball  picture  that  we  sent  through 
this  Fall,  the  photographer  that 
shot  color  left  the  game  at  the 
“half,”  returned  to  Milwaukee, 
developed  his  films,  made  his 
masks  and  separation  bromide 
prints.  The  prints  were  registered 
and  delivered  to  the  engravers  by 
5:30  p.m.,  where  they  were  proc¬ 
essed  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
regular  black  and  white  engrav¬ 
ing  including  an  overall  re-etch 
without  powder  as  a  cleanup.  This 
reduces  the  highlight  dots  to  a 
pinpoint  size  without  greatly  af¬ 
fecting  shadows  or  middletones. 

It  is  advisable  to  leave  the  blue 
highlight  dots  slightly  larger  than 
the  red  and  yellow.  This  is  to 
make  the  yellow  newsprint  appear 
white  where  white  is  indicated. 


GREAT  LAKES  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference  group:  Left  Is 
right— Robert  Nelson,  Detroit  News,  vicepresident;  Frank  Dassori, 
Detroit  Times,  new  president;  Jack  E.  Innis,  Indianapolis  Newspapcn, 
vicepresident;  Horace  H.  Parker,  Richmond  Palladium-Item,  retiriig 
president;  and  Don  M.  Clark,  Grand  Rapids  Press,  secretary-treasnrtr. 


Past  Presidents 


To  (ondud  Clinics 


The  1954  Northwest  Mechanic¬ 
al  Conference  is  .scheduled  for 
Feb.  27  and  28  and  March  1  at 
the  Radisson  hotel  in  Minneapo¬ 
lis. 

The  conference  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  most  successful  meet¬ 
ings  in  the  long  history  of  the  or¬ 
ganization,  with  an  outstanding 
program  scheduled  by  President 
John  R.  Copeland,  production 
manager  of  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune. 

To  make  sure  that  each  of  the 
sectional  meetings  of  this  year’s 
Conference  is  of  greatest  possible 
interest  he  has  put  each  of  them 
under  the  control  and  guidance  of 
an  “expert.”  These  “experts”  are 
all  past  presidents  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence. 

The  Stag  Party  will  be  in  an 
atmosphere  of  an  old  German 
Beer  Garden. 


Reichel  Honored 


FOR  SALE 


HOE  4.1JNIT  ROTARY  PRESS 
Double  Folder,  Floor  Units,  End  Rolls 
GOSS  6.UNIT  HSLC  PRESS 

Two  Folders,  Substructure  &  Reels 

7-UNIT  ROTOGRAVURE  PRESS 

Reels.  Driers,  Ink  Tanks,  Conveyor 
Inquiries  invited. 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 


1 1  W.  42nd  St. 


New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


15  New  Madiines 


For  Minneapolis 


Cleveland 
Fred  Reichel,  a  photoengraver 
on  the  Cli’vriand  Plain  Dealer 
more  than  50  years,  was  honored 
recently  for  his  long  record  of 
services.  Sterling  E.  Graham, 
President  of  the  Forest  City  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  gave  him  a 
check  for  $2,500  in  recognition  of 
his  service.  Mr.  Reichel,  who  is 
72.  plans  to  retire  after  he  com¬ 
pletes  52  years  in  the  engraving 
business. 


Minneapolis 

Purchase  of  15  Intertype  ma¬ 
chines  for  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune  composing  room  has 
been  approved  by  the  newspapen’ 
executive  committee  as  part  of  a 
new  modernization  program,  John 
Copeland,  production  manager, 
has  announced. 

The  new  Intertypes  will  replace 
older  equipment  in  the  news  alley. 
All  new  machines  will  be  equipp^ 
with  electric  metal  pots  instead  of 
the  present  gas-burning  pots.  Elec-  ' 
trie  pots  will  also  be  installed  on 
14  present  machines. 

Two  pig  metal  feeders  will  be 
installed  on  most  of  the  machines, 
which  along  with  other  improve¬ 
ments  will  bring  composing  room 
equipment  right  up  to  date. 

The  modernization  program 
follows  a  comprehensive  survey 
and  inventory  conducted  by  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Intertype  com¬ 
pany.  The  survey  included  a  com¬ 
plete  analysis  of  the  composing 
room’s  news  and  advertising  op¬ 
erations. 

One  of  the  most  important  re¬ 
sults  of  the  survey  will  be  the  re¬ 
alignment  of  type  faces.  Certain 
type  faces  will  be  dropped,  and 
others  which  are  newer  and  more 
in  demand  will  be  added.  Addi¬ 
tional  sizes  in  some  type  families 
will  be  purchased. 

Of  special  interest  to  ad  alley 
compositors  is  the  purchase  of  76 
sets  of  figure  matrices  for  type¬ 
setting  machines.  The  new  mat¬ 
rices  will  give  perfect  alignment  of 
large  and  small  figures  for  prices 
appearing  in  ads,  especially  those 
in  grocery  copy. 

It  is  estimated  that  installation 
of  the  new  equipment  will  take  sh 
months. 

A  new  direct  pressure  molding 
machine  has  been  installed  in  the 
stereotyping  department.  Previous¬ 
ly,  color  plates  requiring  close 
registration  were  sent  out  of  the 
plant  for  molding  of  mats. 
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promotion 

Revenue  in  Promotion, 
Publishers  Are  Told 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


A  HARD-HmiNG  promotion  man 
who  evidently  has  been  taking  a 
hard  look  at  the  newspaper  eco¬ 
nomic  situation  over  the  country- 
urged  publishers  to  devote  “90% 
of  your  promotion  man-hours  to 
revenue-producing  promotion 
starting  today.” 

The  promotion  man  is  Bert 
Stoipe  of  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa) 
Register  &  Tribune. 

Every  newspaper  needs  more 
^ales,  more  revenue,  more  profits. 
That's  for  sure.  That’s  why,  in 
Vlr.  Stolpe's  informed  view,  every 
newspaper  needs  more  promotion. 

"Sales  will  definitely  be  the 
greatest  need  of  American  news¬ 
paper'  in  1954,"  he  said.  “Circu¬ 
lation  will  require  more  attention 
than  it  has  received  in  the  past  10 
years.  All  newspapers  must  do  a 
better  promotion  job.  It  is  an 
economic  necessity." 

Mr.  Stoipe  urged  promotion 
that  1 )  increases  the  order-getting 
power  of  the  sales  organization  in 
ill  revenue  -  producing  depart¬ 
ments;  2)  makes  more  sales  calls 
count;  3)  prepares  the  salesmen’s 
way  for  closing  more  orders  by 
doing  most  of  the  pre-selling;  4) 
multiplies  circulation;  5)  increases 
sales  and  reduces  unit  sales  costs; 
b)  increases  readership;  and  7) 
increases  public  goodwill. 

It’s  Not  a  Luxury 

It  is  good  to  have  a  promotion 
man  speak  up  thus  boldly  and 
aggressively  for  the  revenue-pro¬ 
ducing  potentialities  of  well- 
planned  and  well-executed  pro¬ 
motion.  Too  often  publishers  are 
inclined  either  to  overlook  promo¬ 
tion  and  what  it  can  do  or  to  dis¬ 
miss  promotion  or  even  curtail  it 
as  some  public  relations  luxury. 

But  promotion  is  no  luxury.  As 
Mr.  Stoipe  points  out,  “it  is  an 
economic  necessity.”  This  was 
never  more  true  than  in  today’s 
tightly  competitive  situation.  Sadly 
enough,  promotion  men  them- 
'clves  have  not  been  too  vocal 
about  what  they  can  do  to  in¬ 
crease  sales  and  revenues.  Perhaps 
they  have  been  reluctant  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  challenge  because  too 
often  the  challenge  is  thrown 
down  while  the  necessary  tools 
with  which  to  make  that  challenge 
good  have  been  withheld. 

Now  Mr.  Stoipe  has  challenged 
the  publishers  to  put  promotion 
to  the  test.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
promotion  men  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  will  support  him.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  also  that  publishers  all  over 
the  country  will  give  their  promo¬ 
tion  people  the  opportunity,  and 
the  resources,  with  which  to  prove 
themselves. 


Market  Stuii 

Not  the  shape  of  things  to  come 
but  “the  shape  of  things  that  are” 
is  what  the  Tacoma  (Wash.) 
News  Tribune  presents  in  a 
sprightly  folder  reporting  on  to¬ 
day’s  business  conditions  in  Ta¬ 
coma.  The  market  is  spotlighted 
on  a  map  of  Washington  State 
that  indicates  general  business  ac¬ 
tivity,  but  with  concentration 
heaviest  in  Tacoma. 

Smartly,  the  folder  is  used  also 
to  merchandise  the  News  Trib¬ 
une’s  trade  paper  campaign,  which 
features  statements  by  local  rep¬ 
resentatives  and  distributors  of 
nationally-advertised  lines. 

The  Rapid  City  (S.  D.)  Daily 
Journal  informs  about  its  market 
activity  through  a  20-page  book¬ 
let  crammed  with  news  and  sta¬ 
tistics.  This  is  presented  as  its 
1954  “Business  Survey  and  Mar¬ 
ket  Guide.”  It  gives  the  whole 
market  story  in  compact  form. 

A  little  less  busy  but  no  less 
informative  and  no  less  impres¬ 
sive  is  a  28-page  booklet  issued 
by  the  Fort  iVayne  (Ind.)  News- 
Sentinel  and  Journal  -  Gazette  to 
tell  the  story  of  “Indiana’s  Gold¬ 
en  Zone  Market.”  One  word  of 
caution  is  suggested  by  this  book¬ 
let.  Several  other  markets  call 
themselves  “golden.”  It’s  a  fine, 
colorful  description.  But  if  too 
many  papers  use  it,  its  value  is 
dissipated  in  confusion. 

CommunitY  Service 

Jim  Edmondson,  who  handles 
public  relations  for  Kiwanis  In¬ 
ternational,  checks  in  with  a  brief 
but  excellent  round-up  of  news¬ 
paper  public  service  throughout 
the  country  in  behalf  of  Kiwanis- 
sponsored  charities.  Most  of  this 
service  consists  of  providing  news¬ 
papers  free  to  be  sold  by  Kiwani- 
ans  to  raise  money  for  their  chari¬ 
ties. 

“Our  some  3.700  Kiwanis  clubs 
throughout  the  U.  S.  and  Canada, 
with  a  membership  of  some  225,- 
000  business  and  profcvsional 
leaders,”  he  writes,  “are  keenly 
aware  of  the  many  .services  their 
local  newspapers  provide  for  the 
betterment  of  their  communities. 
Kiwanis  clubs  are  the  happy  re¬ 
cipients  of  this  ‘surplus’  service 
which  so  many  newspapers  give.” 

Perhaps  in  gratitude,  Kiwanis 
International  annually  encourages 
wide  observance  of  National  News¬ 
paper  Week. 

Christmas  in  Texas 

A  LITTLE  late  in  catching  up 
with  our  mail,  we’ve  just  come 
across  a  feature  in  the  Marshall 
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(Texas)  News  Messenger  that 
may  spark  an  idea  for  your  ed¬ 
itors  for  next  Christmas,  or  even 
for  some  earlier  holiday.  It’s  a 
"Christmas  in  Texas”  feature  that 
Millard  Cope,  editor  of  the  News 
Messenger,  put  together  and  ran 
in  the  paper  Christmas  eve. 

What  Mr.  Cope  has  done  is  to 
dip  his  hand  into  the  rich  history 
of  Texas  and  come  up  with  a 
scattering  of  Christmas  stories  and 
Christmas  observances,  some  glad, 
some  sad,  of  the  old  days.  They 
make  wonderful  reading.  Re¬ 
printed  in  a  booklet,  they  would 
make  a  welcome  and  treasured 
souvenir  not  only  for  local  people, 
but  for  advertising  men  as  far 
from  Texas  as  Madison  Avenue. 

In  the  Bag 

The  New  York  Mirror,  full  of 
gadgets  that  call  attention  to  its 
promotion  pieces,  has  a  simple 
but  effective  one  on  a  folder  re¬ 
porting  an  advertising  success 
story.  The  story  concerns  a  tire 
dealer.  The  gadget  is  a  tire.  As 
you  revolve  it,  the  Mirror’s  story 
pops  out  at  you. 

York  (Pa.)  Gazette  and  Daily 
puts  its  market  story  compactly 
into  a  little  folder  that  opens  up 
into  a  map  of  York  County.  .An¬ 
other  opens  up  into  a  map  and 
street  guide  of  the  city.  You  can 
get  copies  by  writing  Gilbert  A. 
Deitz,  ad  manager. 

Omaha  (Neb.)  World -Herald 
will  celebrate  the  centennial  of 
Omaha  and  the  Nebraska  Terri¬ 
tory  this  year  by  publishing  eight 
centennial  editions.  They  will  ap¬ 
pear  April  18  and  25,  May  2,  9. 
16,  23  and  30,  and  June  6.  Each 
will  treat  a  different  phase  of 
Nebraska  life.  An  excellent  bro¬ 
chure  announcing  and  explaining 
this  plan  is  now  in  the  mails. 

Winsted  (Conn.)  Evening  Citi¬ 
zen  published  a  fine  tribute  to  the 
daily  newspaper,  a  poem  titled 
“My  Father  Says.”  Worth  writing 
for.  You’ll  enjoy  it.  especially  the 
refrain,  “But  you  ought  to  hear 
him  holler  when  the  paper  doesn’t 
come.” 

■ 

Krebs  Is  Honored 
For  Special  Editions 

Johnstown,  Pa. 

The  Johnstown  Tribune-Demo¬ 
crat’s  16  special  editions  in  1953. 
signalizing  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  Tribune, 
was  spotlighted  at  the  annual  ban¬ 
quet  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

As  a  mark  of  community  ap¬ 
preciation  for  the  job  done  on 
these  editions,  totaling  397  pages, 
the  Distinguished  Service  Award 
was  presented  to  Publisher  Walter 
W.  Krebs  by  Thomas  P.  Riley, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  president. 
In  the  spotlight  with  Publisher 
Krebs  were  the  staff  members  who 
worked  on  the  special  editions, 
headed  by  Executive  Editor  John 
F.  James  and  Ben  Coll,  day  man¬ 
aging  editor. 


Homemaker  Survey 
Made  in  Minnesota 

Minneapolis 

Publication  of  the  first  “Minne¬ 
sota  Homemaker  Survey,”  a  study 
of  products  and  appliances  “on 
hand  or  in  use”  in  households 
throughout  the  state,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  John  W.  Moffett,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune. 

The  study  encompasses  analysis 
of  product  use  and  brand  stand¬ 
ings  in  39  categories.  Findings 
are  based  on  interviews  with  1,200 
homemakers  in  Minnesota,  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Star  and  Tribune 
research  department  as  part  of  the 
Continuing  Survey  of  Minnesota 
Living. 

Half  of  the  interviews  were  ob¬ 
tained  in  Hennepin  county,  and 
the  other  half  in  homes  through¬ 
out  the  rest  of  the  state.  Com¬ 
parisons  are  provided  for  product 
use  and  brand  standings  in  both 
areas,  and  a  composite  set  of  data 
on  a  statewide  level  also  is  in¬ 
cluded. 

The  Homemaker  Survey  com¬ 
pares  and  contrasts  household  use 
of  products  and  appliances  in  city, 
town  and  farm  areas  of  Minne¬ 
sota.  Preparation  of  a  second  re¬ 
port.  dealing  with  a  different  group 
of  household  items,  is  under  way. 
Publication  is  scheduled  in  the 
Spring. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Homemaker  Survey  may  be 
addressed  to  William  A.  Cording- 
ley,  national  advertising  manager. 

■ 

2,000  at  Hospital 
Served  Gome  Feast 

San  Antonio 

The  San  Antonio  Light  and 
.Andy  Anderson,  veterans  affairs 
editor  of  the  Houston  Press,  joint¬ 
ly  sponsored  the  annual  game  din¬ 
ner  at  Brooke  Army  Hospital  here 
for  patients  and  personnel.  Thanks 
to  the  generosity  of  South  Texas 
hunters,  there  was  venison,  duck, 
goose  and  other  game  sufficient  to 
serve  over  2,000. 

A  feature  of  the  event  was  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  “nurse  of  the 
year”  award,  an  engraved  gold 
compact  given  by  the  Light.  The 
presentation  to  Lt.  Alice  Dahl, 
Army  Nurse  Corps,  was  made  by 
Harold  Scherwitz,  Light  sports 
editor. 

■ 

Dallas  Music  Critic 
To  Write  S'ymphony 

Dallas 

When  he’s  not  writing  copy,  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald’s  music  crit¬ 
ic.  Dr.  Jack  Frederick  Kilpatrick, 
will  be  writing  music  the  next  few 
months. 

The  Indianapolis  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  has  commissioned  Dr.  Kil¬ 
patrick  to  write  a  new  symphony 
(it  will  be  his  sixth)  for  a  prem¬ 
iere  playing  next  Fall. 

In  March  Dr.  Kilpatrick  will 
conduct  the  .Albany  (N.  Y.)  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  in  an  all-Kilpat¬ 
rick  program. 
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SYNDICATES 


New  Offerings  Include 
Lenten  and  Diet  Series 


Kern  Receives 
DAV  Citation 


By  Mather  Wallis 


A  POLICEMAN  by  the  name  of 
Mike  Houlihan,  an  actress  named 
Ann  Blyth  and  a  baseball  player 
named  Carl  Erskine,  along  with 
37  other  people  both  known  and 
unknown,  have  written  stories  for 
this  year’s  “Lenten  Guideposts,” 
distributed  by  the  Register  and 
Tribune  Syndicate. 

For  release  March  3  (Ash 
Wednesday),  the  1,000-word  arti¬ 
cles  have  been  selected  to  run 
every  weekday  until  Easter.  This 
is  the  fifth  consecutive  year  “Len¬ 
ten  Guideposts”  has  been  offered. 


Diet  Series  by  Singer 
Taking  a  hint  from  the  well- 
known  nursery  rhyme  family  by 
the  name  of  Spratt,  NEA  Service 
is  distributing  a  seven  part  series 
for  those  meal  planners  who  have 
to  worry  about  part  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  gaining  and  the  other  part 
losing  weight.  Written  by  singer 
Rosemary  Clooney,  “The  Jack 
Spratt  Diet”  includes  text,  recipes 
and  mats  and  tells  how  she,  who 
says  she  gains  weight  easily  while 
her  husband,  actor  Jose  Ferrer, 
loses  easily,  solves  the  problem  of 
keeping  everyone  happy,  even 
guests. 

The  experience  of  the  Ferrer 
family  is  combined  with  the  menus 
of  nutritionist  Adeline  Garner. 


Europe's  Feature  Use 
“I  learned  that  European 
comic  strips  don’t  sell  too  well 
here  in  this  country,  but  a  lot 
of  ours  sell  well  over  there,”  said 
Miriam  Stuart,  owner  and  mana- 


ge'’  of  Universal  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  on  her  recent  return  from 
a  four-months  tour  of  Europe  for 
purposes  of  first-hand  information. 
“But,”  she  added,  “I  think  we 
should  view  it  as  a  place  to  get 
material  so  that  we,  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  can  understand  Europeans 
better.” 

Miss  Stuart,  whose  syndicate 
supplies  material  to  foreign  news¬ 
papers  and  U.  S.  newspapers  with 
foreign  material,  went  first  to  Is¬ 
rael  accompanying  novelist  Fannie 
Hurst  who  was  a  guest  of  that 
government.  Stressing  that  she  was 
there  more  as  a  tourist  than  as  a 
businesswomen  she  said  of  that 
country,  “I  don’t  believe  that 
Isreal  is  ready  for  mass  invasion 
of  comic  strips,  but  I  do  believe 
there  is  an  opening  there.” 

Miss  Stuart  said  she  found  that 
the  Jerusalem  Post,  English  lang¬ 
uage  daily,  uses  only  a  few  panels. 
It  is,  she  said,  obsessed  with  the 
idea  of  getting  as  much  news  as 
possible  and  uses  all  the  major 
wire  services.  But  she  emphasized 
that  there  are  a  lot  of  moving- 
picture  houses  in  Jerusalem,  and 
that  contributed  to  her  idea  the 
people  there  welcome  escape  and 
would  welcome  it  in  comic  strip 
form  as  well.  This,  she  said,  also 
applies  to  text  features,  of  which 
there  are  few  in  the  Post  because 
the  paper  is  small. 

“French  newspapers,”  contin¬ 
ued  Miss  Stuart,  “use  a  lot  of 
classical  material,  such  as  the 
works  of  Dumas,  for  their  strips 


Boston 

Harold  G.  Kern,  publisher  of 
the  Boston  Record- American,  re¬ 
cently  received  a  citation  from 
Massachusetts  Commander  George 
J.  Lynch,  Di.sabled  American  Vet¬ 
erans,  “for  outstanding  services 
rendered  to  hospitalized  veterans 
in  Veterans  Hospitals  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.” 

This  is  a  result  of  another  peri¬ 
odic  distribution  of  the  Record- 
American  -  Advertiser  Hospitalized 
Vets’  Fund,  which  has  aided  these 
men  with  gifts  approximating  in 
value  more  than  $500,000  in  the 
past  decade. 


Texas  Quality 
Group  Nome 
Change  Voted 


Bd 


i  I 


Main  Street  niONKEVSHlNER! 


Just  an  average  guy,  he’s  a  good  egg...  who  gets  into 
mixups  with  mother-in-law,  matrimony,  maternity 
wards,  the  next-door  neighbors,  and  out-of-town 
relatives... but  always  lands  sunny  side  up! 


Mostly  Malarky 


by  Wally  Carlson  is  a  pandemonium  of  pleasure  in  panel  form 
daily  and  a  popular  eye-packing  color  comic  strip  on  Sunday... 
mirrors  the  monkeyshines  of  the  common  man ...  in  hashed-up 
human  situations !  A  supporting  cast  of  Maizie  and  Daisy  exposes 
the  brighter  side  of  life... draws  readers  from  eight  to  eighty... 
gives  the  customers  a  laugh  and  circulation  a  lift!  For  proofs  and 
prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager... 


ChiegBga  Tribune^IVetv  York  JVetvs 


Bmlldinift  lV«u>  York 

9ynnteate  Tribune  Toueer,  Chtrauo 


and  a  lot  of  pantomine  as  well 
as  American  comics.  France  is  a 
good  market  for  our  text  features; 
not  general  ones,  but  political  and 
military  personality  material  for 
serialization. 

“The  French  and  Belgian  news¬ 
paper  people  would  like  to  use 
more  of  their  own  material,  but 
American  strips  have  become  es¬ 
tablished  and  so  popular  that  they 
can’t  drop  them.  I  believe  they 
would  like  more  of  an  exchange 
with  us,  but  1  don’t  think  their 
things  would  go  too  well  here.” 

Of  Belgium  Miss  Stuart  said 
that  text  features  are  used  main¬ 
ly  from  the  point  of  view  of  series 
and  that  in  comics  only  those  with 
established  names  are  usually 
used.  French  papers  come  into 
Belgium,  she  continued,  so  there 
is  some  overlap  here. 

“I  think  there  is  a  great  mar- 


Dalus 

Texas  Harte-Hanks  Newspapen, 
Inc.,  is  the  new  name  for  Texas 
Quality  Newspapers,  Inc.  The 
change  in  name  was  decided  at  the 
publishers’  meeting  in  Fort  Worth 
recently. 

The  new  firm  name  was  selected 
to  better  identify  the  Harte-Hanb 
newspapers  in  the  national  field 
Headquarters  for  the  advertisinj 
offices  of  Texas  Harte-Hanks  News¬ 
papers  is  in  the  National  City  Build 
ing  here. 

Southwest  Color  Group,  the  or¬ 
ganization’s  previous  firm  for  the 
handling  of  comic  group  advertis¬ 
ing,  has  been  changed  to  Texas 
Harte-Hanks  Comic  Group. 

Personnel  of  the  Dallas  office  in¬ 
cludes  Herbert  Taylor,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager;  Harrj 
Burdick,  sales  manager,  and  Ed 
Thompson,  general  sales.  The  Nev 
York  office  is  in  charge  of  Lewis 
V.  Hohl,  52  Vanderbilt  Avenue. 
The  Chicago  office  is  associated 
with  Dougan  &  Bolle,  400  N.  Mich¬ 
igan  Avenue. 

With  the  acquisition  of  the 
Greenville  Banner  in  January,  this 
brings  the  associated  group  to  nine 
papers.  The  others  are  Abilent 
Reporter-News,  Big  Spring  Herald, 
Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times,  Den¬ 
ison  Herald,  Marshall  News  Mes¬ 
senger,  Paris  News,  San  Angelo 
Standard-Times  and  Snyder  Daily 
News. 
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ket  for  the  future  in  Germany  ■ 

(American  Zone),”  Miss  Stuart  Crosslev  to  Edit 
asserted.  “The  Germans  are  not  .rnn  a  ^  i  a 
as  comic  strip  minded  as  is  France,  NfcA  opGClCll  OGIVICGS 


but  they  are  becoming  more  so. 
A  lot  of  the  young  men  there 
speak  English  well,  and  I  believe 
a  good  English-language  newspa¬ 
per  there  would  be  successful.” 

“The  English,”  she  reported, 
“use  a  lot  of  our  syndicated  ma¬ 
terial,  but  they  make  up  their  own 
very  close  to  deadline  time.  This 
creates  a  problem  for  anything 
they  want  to  sell  here  because 
they  don’t  prepare  things  well 
enough  in  advance  for  simul¬ 
taneous  release.” 


News  and  Notes 
Emideo  “Mike”  Angelo,  creator 
of  the  panel  “Emily  &  Mabel,” 
will  syndicate  the  feature  himself. 
It  had  previously  been  handled  for 
a  number  of  years,  after  originat¬ 
ing  in  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In¬ 
quirer,  by  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
Syndicate.  Mr.  Angelo  operates 
from  his  home,  510  Crest  Road, 
Penn  Wynne,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Willet  Weeks,  manager  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  Syn¬ 
dicate,  reports  that  the  paper’s 
new  daily  and  Sunday  comic, 
“Sherlock  Holmes,”  which  is  not 
scheduled  to  appear  until  March 
1,  has  already  been  bought  by  40 
other  newspapers. 


James  G.  Crossley,  formerly 
managing  editor  of  the  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Citizen,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  editor  of  special  services  for 
NEA  Service,  Inc.  The  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  by  NEA’s  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  Boyd  Lewis. 

Mr.  Crossley  will  work  with 
Walter  Parkes,  managing  editor  of 
NEA,  in  the  Cleveland  office.  He 
will  supervise  the  production  of 
advertising  feature  sections,  die 
Every  Week  picture  section.  Boys 
and  Girls  Page,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  feature  pages. 

A  native  of  Honesdale,  Pa.,  Mr. 
Crossley  attended  Northwestern 
University  and  began  his  newspa¬ 
per  career  as  an  office  boy  with 
the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  in 
1926.  He  worked  for  newspapers 
in  Buffalo,  Newark  and  for  the 
United  Press  in  New  York  before 
being  appointed  managing  editor 
of  the  Akron  Times-Press  in  1939. 
In  1938  he  became  news  editor 
of  the  Cincinnati  Post  and  in  1943 
was  named  managing  editor  of  the 
Columbus  Citizen. 


Sundexy  Prico  Up 

Beaumont,  Texas 
The  price  of  the  Sunday  Enter¬ 
prise  has  gone  from  10c  to  15c. 


EDITOR  &  P  U  B  L I  S  H  E  R  for  February  13,  1954 
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books  in  review 

Economic  Data  Book 
Compares  *53  Since  *13 


By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard, 

Graduate  School  of  Joumolism, 


Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 


the  deadline,  Caen  reports,  the 
phone  is  still,  and  even  the  mighty 
presses  seem  ready  to  roar,  “No 
News  Today!” 

Except  for  the  place-names, 
those  things  could  happen  in  Pe¬ 
oria  or  Sandusky  or  New  Orleans.  ■ 

And  doubtless  do.  And  Mr.  Caen  l^loxico  Pr©SS 

writes  with  his  characteristic  charm  ««  t  m  _ 

about  this  San  Francisco  humor-  TOt  JUVSnil©  PIC11U©S 


Bay,”  composed  also  partly  of  his 
selected  newspaper  columns  about 
San  Francisco,  this  vividly,  vigor¬ 
ously  w  ri  1 1  e  n  ,  “Don’t  Call  it 
Frisco”  is  delightful  writing  and 
makes  delightful  reading. 


THE  ECONOMIC  .M.MANAC,  1953- 
54.  of  thr  X.ifiotial  Industrial  Confer, 
ence  Board.  Editors,  Frederick  W. 
Jones  .and  .Xnita  R.  Beckerman.  New 
S'ork:  TTiomas  Y.  Crowell.  740  pp. 
$3.95. 


index,  a  government  organization 
chart,  a  dictionary  of  abbreviations, 
and  a  glossary.  There  are  statistics 
on  the  public  and  private  debt,  on 
American  foreign  trade,  labor,  and 
agriculture. 

You  can  even  find  the  number 
of  motels  in  the  nation  and  the 
accident  rate  to  give  you  paase  in 
reaching  them.  The  information 
seems  as  up-to-date  as  practicable 
for  a  January  1954  book.  The  vol¬ 
ume  contains  30  years  of  fact-find¬ 
ing  experience,  formerly  available 
to  the  Industrial  Conference  Board 
members. 


Anyhow  'Frisco  Counts 


Our  average  cost  of  living  rose 
72  points  in  the  40  years  between 
mid-1913  and  mid-1953 — and  19 
points  in  the  six  years  since  1947. 

That  figures  the  price  average  of 
1947  through  1949  at  a  norm  of 
100.  If  you  figure  the  price  aver¬ 
age  between  1935  through  1939  at 
100  —  when  recovery  was  riding 
blithely  into  a  war — our  cost  of 
living  rose  1 18  points  between  1913 
and  mid  195.3 — and  88  points  in 

the  14  years  since  1939.  i  •  tt  ji-_ 

Those  comparisons  come  from  Nicely  in  a  Headline 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
quoted  in  this  meaty  handbook. 

The  price  index  is  computed  from 
goods  and  services  customarily 
bought  by  wage  earners  and  sal¬ 
aried  employes  whose  average 
family  income  in  1952  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  $4160,  after  taxes.  The 
index  for  February  of  last  year 
was  113.4  above  the  ’47-’49  aver¬ 
age  of  100. 

Turning  to  national  advertising, 
we  find  that  basing  our  rise  and  fall 
on  a  norm  of  100  for  the  season¬ 
ably  adjusted  average  from  1935 
through  1939,  the  newspaper  na¬ 
tional  advertising  for  1940  was 
102,  for  1945,  132,  and  for  1952, 
it  was  315.  For  April  1953,  the 
newspaper  index  was  350,  the  lat¬ 
est  figure  available.  For  January 
of  last  year,  it  touched  338,  and 
dropped  slightly  in  February  to 
332. 

National  advertising  in  general 
magazines  in  1940  reached  109 
compared  with  newspapers’  102. 

But  in  1952,  magazine  had  only 
303  against  newspapers’  315.  Yet 
last  .April  general  magazines 
climbed  to  375  against  newspapers’ 

350.  Weekly  magazines  topped  a 
national  advertising  index  of  147 
in  1940,  on  the  ’35  to  ’39  norm  of 
100;  by  1952,  they  had  climbed 
to  527,  and  last  April  they  were 
561. 

On  a  norm  of  100  for  1948-49, 
newspaper  printers’  union  hourly 
wage  .scales  averaged  56.2  in  1940 
and  117.6  in  1952.  They  rose  8 
points  between  1940  and  1945,  and 
in  the  next  five  years  increased  43 
points  to  107.4. 

If  you’re  interested  in  specific 


DON-T  CAT.!.  IT  FRISCO.  By  Herb 

r.ien.  G.ir<Ien  City,  V.  Y.;  DouWeday 

and  Cnmp.any.  387  pp.  $3.50. 

Cities  are  self-conscioas  organ¬ 
isms.  Denizens  of  any  of  them 
will  fight  to  prove  their  particular 
city  is  different  from  any  other. 
A  young  New  York  reporter  told 
me  serioasly  that  reporting  in  Chi¬ 
cago  must  be  quite  different  from 
reporting  in  New  York — “because 
Chicago  is  a  relatively  small  town.” 
And  Sinclair  Lewis  once  pulled 
the  temple  down  on  his  head  by 
writing;  “Every  city  in  America 
looks  ex.actly  alike.  The  first  thing 
you  see  is  the  same  railway  station 
you  saw  in  the  last  town.  Next 
come  a  car  display  room  and  a 
lumber  yard.” 

San  Franci.sco  is  a  legend.  Bums 
have  leaned  against  Spanish  res¬ 
taurants  run  by  Chinese  in  what 
Herb  Caen  warns  you  musn’t  call 
“Frisco”  and  sighs  happily  that  he 
would  rather  be  down  and  out  near 
the  Golden  Gale  than  live  in  a 
penthou.se  on  New  York’s  Park 
.Avenue. 

Even  the  newspaper  man  in  San 
Francisco  can  he  like  a  newspaper 
man  anywhere  else  a.s  his  deadline 
climbs  up  his  legs.  He  can  grum¬ 
ble  “Nothing’s  happening  t^ay.” 
But  he’s  bound  to  be  thinking, 
Caen  remembers,  that  out  in  the 
Mission  the  tired  cocktail  waitress 
look-s  at  the  guy  with  the  big  dia¬ 
mond  ring  and  all  she  can  think 
is  that  her  feet  hurt  and  all  of  a 
sudden  his  proposition  doesn’t 
sound  so  bad. 


esque: 

“Ready  to  sail  was  a  jampacked 
military  transport,  its  rails  lined 
with  sober-f-aced  troops,  and  on  the 
dock — waving,  smiling,  crying — 
stood  the  women  left  behind;  wives, 
mothers,  sisters.  And  then,  in  ma¬ 
jestic  silence,  the  great  ship  inched 
away.  There  was  a  frantic  urgency 
in  hands  that  waved  farewell  and 
then  fell  limp-in  resignation. 

“As  the  ship  moved  out  into  the 
stream,  a  very  young  mother,  hold¬ 
ing  her  baby  boy  in  her  arms, 
crushed  her  face  against  her  baby’s 
cheek  in  fierce  tenderness  and 
sobbed:  ‘Please  —  please  —  don’t 
ever  grow  up’  ”.  .  . 

That  too  could  happen  anywhere 
there  were  ships  or  trains  or  buses. 
And  doubtless  has. 

But  then,  a  city,  San  Francisco 
included,  is  different  from  every 
other,  just  as  every  love  is  different. 
That  is  because  cities  are  people, 
and  there  are  Herb  Caens  and 
Myer  Bergers  and  Landon  Lairds 
to  write  about  them,  as  though 
they  were  loves,  .so,  .so  different. 
Like  Mr.  Caen’s  “Baghdad-by-the- 


Carlsbad,  N.  M. 

New  Mexico  Press  Association 
has  gone  on  record  as  favoring 
the  use  of  names  of  juvenile  “re¬ 
peater”  offenders  in  news  stories 
of  a  criminal  nature. 

However,  the  association  also 
has  recommended  that  newspapert 
refrain  from  using  the  names  of 
minor  children  involved  in  first 
offenses  unless  the  crime  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  “major”  in  nature  or  ex¬ 
tremely  “public.” 

The  action  was  taken  in  the 
form  of  a  resolution  passed  unani¬ 
mously  by  the  association  at  its 
mid-winter  convention  here,  Jan. 
22-23. 

New  Mexico  law  prohibits  the 
publication  of  a  minor’s  name, 
once  the  case  reaches  court. 

Charles  Fischer,  publisher  of 
the  Clovis  News -Journal,  wa* 
named  1954  president  of  the  as¬ 
sociation.  Other  officers  elected 
were  E.  B.  Guthman,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Springer  Tribune, 
first  vicepresident,  and  Lincoln 
O’Brien,  president  of  New  Mexico 
Newspapers  Inc.,  Santa  Fe,  second 
vicepresident. 


CHAS.  T.  /MAIN,  INC. 

1893—1954 

COMPLETE  SERVICES 

for 

NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 

Layouts,  Designs,  Specifications  and  Supervision 
of  Construction 


Walter  C.  Wines 

80  Federal  Street 
Boston.  Mass 


Consultant 

317  South  Tryon  Street 
Charlotte.  N.  C. 


42,  with  24 

years  of  editorial  exper-^ 
ienee  on  large  midwest 
daily.  I  am  ready  for 
management  with  news¬ 
paper  looking  for  re- 


And  in  a  smokey  hideaway  in  -  ,  .  .  ,  .  , 

the  Fillmore,  the  thrill-seeking  freshing  ideas  in  produc- 
figures  on  what  people  spend  their  daughter  of  a  wealthy  Pacific  tion  and  ^or  restyling, 
inoney  for,  how  private  construe-  Heights  family  looks  a  long  time 

at  the  white  powder  heroin  being 
shoved  her  way,  and  she’ll  be  lost  1 
too  in  a  cloudy  dream  that  always  | 
ends  with  a  sudden,  brutal  waken¬ 
ing.  And  so  the  plot  races  toward  I 


tion  has  varied  over  the  years,  and 
how  incomes  range  in  selected  pro¬ 
fessions,  you’ll  find  the  data  in  this 
compact  volume  of  812  tables  in 
many  pages.  There  are  a  40-page 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Pulitzer  Prize  Photos 
To  Be  Exhibited  in  N.  Y. 


Fein  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  is  made  of  the  soft  stuff 
of  sentiment.  It  was  the  Babe’s 
last  appearance  on  a  baseball  field 
while  in  uniform.  It’s  his  retire¬ 
ment,  and,  by  not  using  his  flash, 
the  photographer  caught  a  gray, 
even  sad,  mood  in  Yankee  Stadi- 


pnited  Press 
To  Pay  Bonuses 
For  Pictures 


r 


In  addition  to  the  standard  fees 
'paid  for  accepted  pictures,  United  I 


By  James  L.  Collings 


EVERY  PUBLISHER 

is  continuously  exposed 
to  claims  for 


urn,  the  place  where  the  great  free-lance  pho- 

player  spent  h.s  brightest  playing  .^graphers  monthly  cash  bonuses 


The  twelve  Pulitzer  prize- 
winning  pictures  that  have  been 
under  lock  and  key  in  the  special 
collection  room  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Butler  Library  will  be 
publicly  exhibited  for  the  first 
time  Feb.  17-22. 

The  occasion  is  the  eighth  an¬ 
nual  National  Photographic  Show, 
Iheld  at  the  71st  Regiment  Armory, 
New  York  City,  and  sponsored 
by  the  Photographic  Manufac¬ 
turers  &  Distributors  Association. 
Inc.  f  he  Pulitzers  will  be  guarded 
by  a  special  officer  assigned  to 
them. 

These  pictures  mirror  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  years,  dating  from 
1942,  when  the  first  Pulitzer  pho¬ 
tography  award  was  made,  and 
viewers  will  have  opportunity  to 
relive  scenes  that  are  but  mem¬ 
ories  now. 

In  case  you’ve  forgotten,  Milton 
■Brooks  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News  took  initial  honors  with  his 
"‘Ford  Strikers  Riot”  picture 
showing  police  and  disgruntled 
Ford  employes  mixing  it  up  in  the 
Motor  City. 

“Water!”  by  Noel 

In  1943  it  was  Frank  Noel’s 
turn  to  aecept  acclaim.  The  As¬ 
sociated  Press  cameraman  at  that 
time  was  the  victim  of  a  torpedo 
job,  and  from  an  adjacent  life¬ 
boat  he  recorded  an  Indian  sailor 
in  another  lifeboat  pleading  for 
something  to  drink.  The  picture, 
aptly  enough,  was  titled  “Water!” 
(The  AP,  by  the  way,  has  had  the 
imost  winners — 4.) 

There  were  two  top  men  the 
mext  year  —  Frank  Filan  of  the 
AP  and  Earle  I..  Bunker  of  the 
iOniaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald. 

Mr.  Filan,  who  died  in  1952 
-at  47,  made  “Tarawa,”  a  grip¬ 
ping  shot  of  a  bomb-gutted  pill¬ 
box  covered  with  bodies  of  Japa¬ 
nese  soldiers.  The  photographer 


took  the  picture  under  fire  with 
a  borrowed  camera.  His  boat  had 
been  sunk  as  he  approached  the 
shore  and  he  had  lost  all  his 
equipment. 

Mr.  Bunker  was  the  author  of 
“Homecoming,”  a  scene  of  a 
soldier  crushing  his  daughter  in 
his  arms  at  a  railroad  station 
while  his  wife  weepingly  waits  her 
turn  to  greet  him.’ 


Pulitzer  Jackpot 

Joe  Rosenthal  of  the  AP  hit 
the  Pulitzer  jaekpot  in  1945  with 
his  never-to-be-forgotten  “Marines 
Plant  Old  Glory  on  Mt.  Suribachi” 
thriller.  This  is  the  most  famous 
of  the  12.  You  can  feel  a  tingly 
pride  all  the  way  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  your  spine  to  your  throat 
when  you  see  those  leathernecks 
raise  our  flag.  Mr.  Rosenthal 
broke  a  precedent  when  he  made 
the  picture.  Even  though  closing 
date  for  entries  is  Feb.  1  and  his 
shot  was  taken  Feb.  23.  the  jurors 
gave  it  first  place,  thus  eliminating 
a  choice  for  1946. 


.An  amateur  for  the  first  and 
only  time  won  the  Pulitzer  in 
1946.  He  was  Arnold  Hardy,  a 
Georgia  Tech  student,  who  cap¬ 
tured  “Death  Leap,”  a  stomaeh- 
twister:  a  woman  leaping  to  her 
death  from  a  burning  hotel.  He 
sold  the  picture  to  the  .AP,  and, 
altogether,  made  $1,290  from  it. 
Five  hundred  came  from  the  wire 
service  and  the  rest  from  various 
contests. 


The  pattern  of  ugliness  contin¬ 
ued  into  1948.  Frank  Cushing  of 
the  Boston  (Mass.)  Traveler  did 
it  this  year  with  “Boy  Gunman 
and  Hostage.”  Juvenile  delin¬ 
quency  is  at  its  best  here,  personi¬ 
fied  by  a  15-year-old  boy  who  is 
using  another  lad  his  age  as  a 
shield  while  exchanging  shots  with 
police. 

“Babe  Ruth  Bows  Out,”  bv  Nat 
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Our  Unique 

INSURANCE 
takes  the  sting  out 
of  these  and  sim'dar  claims. 
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outline  a  cover  to  fit 
your  publication  exactly! 
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moments 

Bill  Crouch  of  the  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune  received  the  prize 
in  1950.  His  blue-ribbon  picture 
was  of  a  near-crash  between  a 
B-29  bomber  and  a  stunt  flyer's 
plane  that  flashed  along  upside 
down  at  a  West  Coast  air  show  . 

Then,  the  following  year.  Max 
Desfor  of  the  AP  was  honored 
for  “Misery  on  the  March.”  Kor¬ 
ean  refugees  crawled  like  so  many 
miserable  ants  over  a  wrecked 
bridge  to  escape  the  oncoming 
Reds. 

1952  saw  another  pair  of  win¬ 
ners.  This  time  it  was  Don  Ul- 
tang  and  John  Robinson  of  the 
Des  .Moines  ( Iowa  )  Register  and 
Tribune.  Their  sequence  pictures 
showed  how  a  Negro  player  of 
Drake  University  had  been  slugged 
twice  by  an  Oklahoma  .Aggie 
guard  and  had  his  jaw  broken. 

The  last  Pulitzer  picture  is  the 
first  to  have  humor  in  it.  Bill 
Gallagher  of  the  Flint  (Mich.) 
Journal  made  “Adlai  (Stevenson) 
Bares  His  Sole”  and  for  a  pleasant 
change  gave  his  audience  some¬ 
thing  to  smile  about.  The  shot 
concentrates  on  a  hole  in  the 
Democratic  candidate’s  shoe  while 
he  was  campaigning. 

There  they  are.  all  12  of  them, 
like  them  or  not,  agree  or  dis¬ 
agree  with  the  Pulitzer  jurors. 
The  main  thing  is,  do  you  remem¬ 
ber  them? 

The  idea  for  this  exhibition  of 
the  Pulitzer  pictures  originated 
with  Betty  Manning,  a  publicist. 


'if  their  contributions  prove  out¬ 
standing. 

Frank  Tremaine,  U.  P.  assistant 
general  newspictures  manager,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  three  awards:  $25  for  the 
best  picture  of  the  month,  $10  for 
the  best  spot  newspicture,  and 
$10  for  the  best  feature  picture. 

The  competition  is  also  open  to 
United  Press  staff  cameramen. 

"We  will  attempt  to  judge  pic¬ 
tures,”  Mr.  Tremaine  said,  “in  the 
same  way  as  a  picture  editor  eval¬ 
uates  those  that  flow  across  his 
desk.  Points  considered  will  be 
timeliness,  news  value,  photograph¬ 
ic  excellence,  ability  to  tell  the 
story  illustrated.  To  merit  top 
consideration,  spot  newspicturft 
furthermore  must  have  been  avail¬ 
able  to  United  Press  and  its  clients 
ahead  of  the  opposition.  The  best 
picture  in  the  world  will  lose 
standing  if  the  opposition  took  the 
play  on  the  story  by  beating  us  in 
with  a  picture." 

Judges  in  the  monthly  contest 
will  be  Harold  Blumcnfeld.  U  P, 
newspictures  editor;  Eleanor  Oh- 
sol.  editor  of  U.  P.’s  roto  service; 
and  Harry  Leder.  chief  photogra¬ 
pher. 

All  pictures  reaching  th-e  U.  P. 
newspictures  bureau,  whether  by 
telephoto  or  mail,  will  be  consid¬ 
ered.  Newspictures  which  have 
had  only  regional  circulation,  how¬ 
ever,  are  also  eligible.  Prints  of 
these  should  be  sent  to  .Mr.  Blu- 
menfeld  at  United  Press  Newspic¬ 
tures,  461  Eighth  .Avenue.  New 
York  1,  N.  Y..  and  preferably 
with  a  brief  note  about  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  story  pictured. 


IS  Hamilton  St..  Sydnny  Anttrolla 
4nnual  SubscriptloD  to  U.  S.  $3.30« 
Writm  for  oomplo  copy. 


E&P  Photo  fudges 

The  five  judges  for  Edmor  & 

Publisher’s  15th  annual  News 
Photo  Contest  have  been  selected.  n  J 

They  are  George  Schmidt,  picture  Ev©ntS  Al©  Op©n©a 
assignment  editor.  New  York  Poj.  Cam©ra  Fans 
Daily  New.y:  Ray  Mackland.  „  ^ 

picture  assignment  editor.  Life:  Readers  of  the  T>PS  on  Pho- 

Richard  Sarno,  director  of  pho-  f 

tography,  Hearst  Newspapers;  Ben  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 

Reese,  former  managing  editor  of  picture 

the  .57.  Louis  Post  -  Dispatdi  and  mteresfing  events.  In 

now  co-chairman  of  the  American 


Press  Institute;  and  .A1  Aumuller, 
erstwhile  photographer  who  is  now 
administrative  assistant.  New  York 
World-Tele ftram  and  .^un.  They 
meet  March  5. 


Ike's  Favorite 

A  PICTURE  made  by  George 
Tames,  New  York  Times  man  in 
Washington,  has  been  selected  by 
President  Eisenhower  as  his  of¬ 
ficial  portrait.  The  shot  was  made 
in  an  off-guard  moment  while  Ike 
was  sitting  at  his  desk.  The  Presi- 


some  instances  these  events  will 
be  staged  especially  for  this  pur¬ 
pose. 

.A  name  has  been  given  to  this 
feature.  .  .  .  “Fun  With  Pictur¬ 
ing.”  and  the  first  will  be  a  series  J 
of  “dress  rehearsals”  by  members 
of  the  New  York  Citv  Ballet. 


H©ads  Pr©ss  V©ts 


Chic.vgo 

Thomas  J.  Howard,  Sun-Times 
chief  photographer,  has  beer 
chosen  chairman  of  the  Chicago 
Press  Veterans  .Association,  suc- 


dent  first  saw  it  when  the  pho-  ceeding  Everett  Norlander.  Daily 
tographer  entered  it  in  a  White  News  managing  editor.  Mr.  Nor- 
House  Press  Photographers  ,Asso-  lander  was  named  honorary  life 
ciation  contest.  chairman. 
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V- 

you’ve  got  to  produce 


to  be  a  winner 


The  Pennsylvania  market  just  keeps  growing 
and  growing,  becoming  better  and  better. 
Month  after  month,  year  after  year,  this 
fertile  field  for  sales  piles  up  new  gains  in 
production,  in  employment,  in  payrolls. 

In  1953  factory  payrolls  averaged  about  $85,- 
000,000  per  week.  Production  in  practically 
every  field  hit  new  highs.  Employment  was  at 
peak  levels. 

Once  you  have  established  your  market,  you 
have  to  find  the  right  tools  to  effectively  .sell  it. 


In  Pennsylvania  it’s  simple  enough.  The  bulk 
of  the  population  lives  in  the  smaller  cities  and 
towns  of  under  100,000  City  Zone  (Pennsyl¬ 
vania  has  more  small  cities  and  towns  than  any 
other  State)  and  is  reached  via  the  ever-popular 
hometown  newspapers.  Here  is  a  medium  with 
all  the  friendliness  of  a  next  door  neighbor,  all 
the  persuasiveness  of  a  wise  old  friend.  It’s 
the  perfect  setting  to  display  your  product. 

The  best  way  to  get  to  know  Pennsylvania’s 
newspapers  is  to  use  them.  And  when  you 
know  them,  you’ll  never  leave  them. 


Pennsylvania 


Has  more  daily  neivspapers  .  .  . 
than  any  other  State  .  .  . 


neivspaper  advertising,  works  best 
in  a  neii'spaper-minded  market  .  .  . 


beaver  FALLS  NEWS-TRIBUNE  (E)  •  BRISTOL  COURIER  (E)  •  CHAMBERSBURG  PUBLIC  OPINION  |E)  •  COATESVILLE  RECORD  (E)  • 

CONNELLSVILLE  COURIER  (E)  •  HAZLETON  PLAIN  SPEAKER  (E)  •  HAZLETON  STANDARD-SENTINEL  (M)  •  INDIANA  GAZEHE  (E) 
•  JEANNETTE  NEWS-DISPATCH  (E)  •  LOCK  HAVEN  EXPRESS  |E)  •  NEW  CASTLE  NEWS  (E)  •  SUNBURY  DAILY  ITEM  (E)  • 
TOWANDA  review  |M)  •  WARREN  TIMES-MIRROR  (E)  •  WASHINGTON  OBSERVER  REPORTER  (M4E)  •  WILLIAMSPORT  GAZEHE- 

BULLETIN  (M)  •  WILLIAMSPORT  SUN  |E)  •  YORK  DISPATCH  (E). 
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Canadian  MEs 

continued  from  page  11 


opinion,  is  our  ethical  concept  of 
our  work.” 

Mr.  Isaacs  said  he  was  not  con¬ 
cerned  so  much  with  PR  cocktails 
or  free  tickets  as  he  was  with  re¬ 
porters  who  have  outside  political 
jobs  and  photographers  who  make 
a  racket  out  of  selling  pictures  on 
the  side. 

How  can  wc  claim  integrity,” 
he  asked,  “when  newspapers  em¬ 
ploy  men  whose  services  are  for 
sale  to  outsiders — outsiders  whose 
only  purpose  is  to  pollute  the  news 
columns  for  their  own  interests? 

“How  can  we  claim  integrity 
when  we  permit  staff  members  to 
accept  costly  gifts?” 

Analyze  Press  Service 

A  panel  discussion  on  the 
Canadian  Press  report  by  the 
ME’s  of  four  large  newspapers 
ended  with  a  rebuttal  by  CP’s  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Gillis  Purcell. 

Douglas  MacFarlane  of  the 
Toronto  Telegram  found  CP  writ¬ 
ing  dull,  although  coverage  was 
factual  and  thorough.  CP  misses 
angles,  particularly  human  inter¬ 
est,  and  isn’t  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  large  metropolitan  dail¬ 
ies.  he  reported. 

R.  C.  Hanson  of  the  Montreal 
Herald  dealt  with  the  CP  sports 
file.  He  found  its  coverage  spotty, 
and  weak  on  personality  and  other 
features  and  initiative  .stories.  The 
service  needs  more  good  sports 
writers,  he  concluded. 

R.  I,  Churchill  of  the  London 
Free  Press  covered  the  CP  wom¬ 
en’s  page  material  file  and  said 
there  wasn’t  enough  of  it. 

Eric  Wells  of  the  Winnipeg 
Tribune  said  CP’s  western  wire 
was  “cluttered  by  stuff  of  no  use” 
and  complained  that  the  Heming¬ 
way  crash  story  was  “abominably 
handled,”  with  nothing  in  it  “to 
bring  out  the  Hemingway  person¬ 
ality.” 

Mr.  Wells  said  western  Canadi¬ 
an  editors  think  CP  should  do 
more  world  reporting,  and  rely 
less  on  the  Associated  Press.  Copy 
originating  with  U.  S.  wire  serv¬ 
ices,  he  commented,  “gives  Cana¬ 
dians  world  news  through  Amer¬ 
ican  eyes.” 

Reminded  of  Cooperation 

Mr.  Purcell’s  answer  largely 
boiled  down  to  a  reminder  that 
the  CP  is  a  cooperative  news  gath¬ 
ering  organization  owned  by  the 
daily  press  of  Canada,  and  that  it 
is  therefore  just  what  the  papers 
make  it.  If  they  hold  back  stories 
to  keep  them  exclusive,  if  they  ne¬ 
glect  to  pass  dupes  on  to  CP,  if 
they  protest  against  increasing 
costs  of  news  gathering  as  reflec¬ 
ted  in  their  CP  assessments,  if 
they  permit  staffers  to  string  for 
opposition  news  services,  they 
must  share  responsibility  for  the 
quality  of  the  CP  report. 

R.  A.  Farquharson,  information 
director  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  who,  as  man¬ 


Critics  of  the  Canadian  Press  report  are  being  enlightened  by  Fraser 
MacUougall,  CP’s  Ontario  service  chief.  LeH  to  right:  Robert  I). 
Owen,  Kingston  Whig-Standard;  C.  D.  Schinit,  Kitchener-Waterloo 
Record;  C.  M.  Fellman,  North  Bay  Daily  Nugget;  \Ir.  MacDougall, 
and  Hugh  Agnew,  St.  Thomas  Times-Joumal. 


aging  editor  of  the  Toronto  Globe 
and  Mail,  was  the  first  president 
of  the  CM  EC,  reviewed  the  in¬ 
creasingly  important  position  of 
Canada  in  international  affairs. 
“Canada  is  news  in  foreign  lands,” 
he  said,  “but  there  is  little  world 
news  with  a  Canadian  accent  in 
the  press  of  Canada.  The  only 
two  full-time  Canadian  corre¬ 
spondents  I  have  met  in  Paris  are 
both  radio  correspondents.” 

Raymond  Daniell,  recently-ap¬ 
pointed  Canadian  correspondent 
for  the  New  York  Times,  advised 
the  editors  to  update  their  news 
presentation  from  “the  old  formu¬ 
la  of  absolute  objectivity.” 

“We  must  devote  more  time  to 
simplifying  and  clarifying  the 
news,”  Daniell  said,  pointing  to 
what  he  described  as  the  Times' 
policy  of  “interpretive  writing  in 
depth  with  reasonable  objectivity.” 

The  meetings,  attended  by  more 
than  60  editors,  were  presided  over 
by  the  vicepresident.  T.  N.  Mor¬ 
rison  of  the  Welland  (Ont.)  Trib¬ 
une  in  the  absence  of  the  presi¬ 
dent.  Irenee  Masson  of  the  Quebec 
Le  Soleil,  who  is  ill. 


Ottawa  Club  Elects 
And  Gives  Awards 

Ottawa 

The  Ottawa  Press  Club  last 
week  elected  James  Nelson,  British 
United  Press,  as  its  new  president. 

Joe  “Doc”  Einn,  veteran  police 
reporter  of  the  Ottawa  Citizen. 
took  first  prize  in  the  news  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  club’s  competition. 
Another  Citizen  staffer,  Don 
Brown,  was  second.  Third  prize 
went  to  Richard  Jackson,  Ottawa 
Journal. 

First  place  in  the  feature  sec¬ 
tion  went  to  17-year-old  William 
Gold  of  the  Journal  news  staff. 
Second  place  was  won  by  Eileen 
“Bobbie”  Turcotte,  Journal;  third 
place,  Roland  Demarest,  Le  Droit. 

Cameramen  of  the  Ottawa  Citi¬ 
zen  took  five  of  the  six  prizes 
in  the  photo  division.  Capturing 
the  five  awards  were  Doug  Gall, 
Cliff  Buckman  and  Andy  And¬ 
rews,  cameramen  with  Newton 
Associates.  The  sixth  award,  first 
place  in  the  feature  section,  was 
taken  by  Dominion  Wide  photog¬ 
rapher,  Bill  Olson. 


Award  winners  in  the  Ottawa  Press  Club  competition.  Left  to  right: 
Photographer  Bill  Olson,  Eileen  “Bobbie”  Turcotte,  Richard  Jackson, 
Journal  parliamentary  reporter,  and  Bill  Gold,  17,  youngest  reporter 
ever  to  win  a  Press  Club  award. 


Northwestern  Ohio 
Oldtimers  Honored 

Bowling  Green,  Ohio 
A  “Plus  25  Club”  and  the 
“Order  of  the  Golden  Rule”  were 
established  at  the  annual  News¬ 
paper  Show  of  the  Northwestern 
Ohio  Newspaper  Association  at 
Bowling  Green  State  University 
here  Feb.  5,  to  give  recognition 
to  those  in  Northwest  Ohio  who 
have  given  many  years  of  service 
to  the  newspaper  field. 

Results  of  a  survey  made  by 
J.  J.  Currier,  head  of  the  jour¬ 
nalism  department  and  executive 
secretary  of  the  association, 
showed  that  there  are  34  men  and 
women  in  the  area  who  have  been 
in  newspaper  work  for  more  than 
25  years  and  seven  who  have 
given  more  than  50  years  to  this 
work. 

Certificates  of  membership  were 
presented  to  the  34  for  the  “Plus 
25  Club,”  and  to  the  seven  eli¬ 
gible  for  the  “Order  of  the  Golden 
Rule.”  Engraved  gold-plated 
makeup  rules  will  be  presented 
at  a  later  date  to  the  Golden 
Rule  members. 

On  this  list  were: 

H.  L.  Hodges,  Wayne  Observer 
and  Bradner  Advocate,  51  years; 
Charles  B.  Millham.  partner  in 
commercial  plant,  51  years;  W. 
E.  Strange,  Risingsun  Unique- 
Derrick,  51  years;  William  A. 
Krupp,  Port  Clinton,  54  years; 
Walter  W.  Coward,  Weston  Tri- 
County  Herald  News,  59  years; 
Frank  Foust,  Napoleon  Sun,  60 
years;  and  Warren  B.  Tanner, 
Napoleon  Henry  County  Signal, 
60  years. 

■ 

114  in  Toronto  Star 
Quarter-Century  Club 

Toronto 

A  quarter-century  club  has  been 
formed  by  employes  of  the  Toron¬ 
to  Daily  Star  to  coincide  with  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  moving  into  the  21 -story  Star 
building  on  Feb.  4,  1929.  There 
were  114  members  present  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Toronto  Star 
Quarter-Century  Club.  About  220 
of  the  1,700  employed  by  the 
newspaper  are  eligible  for  the 
club. 

Jim  McLeod,  compasing  room, 
was  elected  president,  with  Lillian 
Thain,  busines.s  office,  as  vice-pres¬ 
ident;  Roy  Greenaway,  editorial 
department,  recording  secretary; 
Michael  LaFrance,  composing 
room,  treasurer. 

H.  C.  Hindmarsh,  president  of 
the  Toronto  Star,  was  elected 
honorary  president. 

■ 

Hushow  Names  Aide 

Charles  C.  Hushaw,  director  of 
the  Department  of  Press,  Radio 
and  Television  of  the  United  Lu¬ 
theran  Church  in  America,  has 
appointed  Richard  T.  Sutcliffe  of 
Philadelphia  as  associate  director. 
Mr.  Sutcliffe  at  one  time  was  a 
reporter  -  photographer  for  the 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times. 
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continued  from  page  38 


mingham  (Ala.)  News,  Toledo, 
(Ohio)  Blade,  New  York  Post  and 
Springfield  (Ohio)  News-Sun,  is 
the  author  of  a  book,  “New  Facts 
About  Bursitis,”  published  by 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell. 

*  *  * 

Dearly  Sebastian,  county  build¬ 
ing  reporter  for  the  Jackson 
(Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot,  has  resign¬ 
ed  to  become  news  editor  for  tele¬ 
vision  station  WWTV,  Cadillac, 
Mich. 

*  *  * 

Earle  Stephens,  retail  adver¬ 
tising  salesman  for  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal  for  many  years,  re¬ 
signed  to  become  a  member  of  the 
sales  department  of  KOIN-TV  in 
Portland. 

*  «  * 

Alan  McGrew,  editor  of  the 
Vista  (Calif.)  Press  for  the  last  five 
years,  and  prior  to  that  editor  of 
the  Escondido  (Calif.)  Times  Ad¬ 
vocate  for  15  years,  has  been 
named  publicity  director  of  the 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

«  *  * 

Robert  K.  Tweedell,  for  the 
last  four  years  with  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post  as  reporter,  ni^t  city 
^itor  and  assistant  Sunday  editor, 
is  teaching  half-time  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oregon  school  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  Eugene. 


Ralph  Jennings,  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser  reporter,  resign¬ 
ed  to  become  South  Alabama  re¬ 
presentative  for  the  National  Foun¬ 
dation  for  Infantile  Paralysis.  Paul 
Whittle  resigned  to  return  to  his 
native  England.  Bunny  Monicker, 
formerly  of  Panama  City  (Fla.) 
News-Herald,  has  joined  the  news 
staff.  K.  W  Cook,  who  left  the 
staff  last  Fall  to  return  to  college, 
has  returned  as  a  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter. 

*  *  « 

Ward  Gillilan,  for  the  last  year 
with  the  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register- 
Guard  advertising  and  before  that 
sports  editor  of  the  Pomona 
(Calif.)  Progress-Bulletin,  has  be¬ 
come  southern  supervisor  of  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  California  State 
Game  Commission  with  headquart¬ 
ers  at  Los  Angeles. 

*  *  * 

Elsie  Schiller,  former  farm  ed¬ 
itor,  Hillsboro  (Ore.)  Argus,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  University  of  Oregon 
and  has  been  named  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Oregon  Daily  Emerald,  stu¬ 
dent  publication. 

*  *  * 

Richard  D.  Lewin,  formerly  of 
the  Denver,  New  Orleans,  and 

New  York  bureaus  of  the  United 

Press,  and  more  recently  with  Carl 
Byoir  and  Associates,  has  joined 
the  press  relations  staff  of  the  Long 
Lines  Department  of  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany  in  New  York. 


Ousted  Writer 
Tells  of  Press 
In  Guatemala 

‘The  Communists  don’t  want  it 
known  that  they  dominate  Guate¬ 
mala  and  are  using  it  for  further 
infiltration  in  Central  America  and 
the  Carribean  area.” 

This  was  the  opinion  voiced  by 
Marshall  Bannell,  correspondent 
for  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company  who  also  works  for 
Reuters  and  Vision  magazine,  at 
a  press  conference  in  New  York 
on  Feb.  10.  Mr.  Bannell  had  been 
expelled  from  the  country  recently 
with  Sidney  Gruson  of  the  New 
York  Times  for  “conspiracy  to 
defame”  the  government  (E&P, 
Feb.  6,  page  10). 

Mr.  Bannell  said  things  had 
been  getting  tougher  and  tougher 
for  the  press  in  the  last  year.  Just 
before  he  was  told  to  leave,  Mr. 
Bannell  reported,  things  had  got¬ 
ten  to  the  point  where  all  cor¬ 
respondents*  mail  was  opened  with 
no  attempt  to  hide  the  fact:  in- 
and  out-going  cables  were  also 
checked;  security  police  followed 
him  everywhere;  travelling  out  of 
Guatemala  City  the  police  stopped 
correspondents’  cars  to  check 
them;  their  houses  were  watched 
constantly,  and  two  or  three  times 
a  week  their  servants  were  ques¬ 
tioned. 

“There  are  23  radio  stations  in 


Guatemala  City,”  Mr,  Bannell 
commented,  “and  there  is  a  gov¬ 
ernment  man  in  each  one  of  them 
to  check  scripts.” 

He  pointed  out  that  Guatemala 
has  nine  newspapers  of  which  five 
are  government  •  controlled;  the 
other  four  are  independent,  at 
least  to  a  degree.  But,  he  asserted, 
with  the  radio  and  the  indepen¬ 
dent  press  so  carefully  watched, 
they  can’t  do  much. 

The  papers  are  kept  in  line  by 
a  penal  code  which  says  that  any¬ 
one  who  prints  stories  against  the 
government  is  subject  to  fine  and 
imprisonment. 

There  are  no  foreign  press  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  Guatemala  now, 
Mr.  Bannell  said.  There  are  some 
stringers,  but  they  “can’t  risk  their 
necks.” 

Mr.  Bannell  said  he  plans  to 
go  to  El  Salvador. 

■ 

706  at  Oklahoma 
Gridiron  Dinner 

(Oklahoma  City 

Members  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
Gridiron  club  staged  their  annual 
show  Jan.  29  for  706  members 
of  the  Oklahoma  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  their  guests.  W.  R.  Mar- 
tineau,  publisher  of  the  Oklahoma 
Livestock  News,. presided. 

The  play  was  written  by  Wayne 
Mackey,  Oklahoma  City  Times 
reporter;  Ralph  Sewell,  Oklahoma 
City  Times  city  editor;  and  Carter 
Bradley,  Oklahoma  bureau  chief 
for  the  United  Press. 


.  .  .  and  again  for  1954  .  .  . 
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Clark  Waite,  chairman,  Southern  California  Associated  Nenspapers; 
James  Wright  Brown,  Editor  &  Publisher;  and  Merritt  C.  Speidel, 
Speidel  Newspapers,  Inc.,  all  with  60  years  or  more  in  the  newspaper 
business,  with  John  Rose,  extreme  right.  Sigma  Delta  Chi  president  in 
Southern  California. 


CNPA  Convention 

continued  from  page  7 

A  CNPA  office  building  pro¬ 
posal  lost  out  Sunday.  Directors 
ruled  an  authorization  referendum 
from  the  CNPA  membership  must 
precede  any  such  move.  Instead, 
the  directors  approved  plans  to  re¬ 
model  and  expand  present  Los 
Angeles  quarters. 

Directors  also  voted  to  expand 
CNPA  activities  by  establishing  a 
series  of  regional  round  tables  for 
shop  talk  discussions  by  both 
weekly  and  daily  publishers.  A 
special  committee  was  named  to 
develop  such  a  program,  using  as¬ 
signed  speakers  on  submitted  sub¬ 
jects  after  the  manner  of  the  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Association  ses¬ 
sions. 

Registration  of  676.  tallied  by 
Russell  Qiiisenberry,  North  Hol¬ 
lywood  Valley  Timex,  was  among 

To 
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the  records  set  by  the  annird 
gathering.  The  annual  “Family 
Night”  dinner  drew  618  persons 
into  the  Embassy  Room  of  the 
Hotel  Ambassador. 

This  dinner  program  included 
the  message  of  Governor  Goodwin 
Knight  of  California  and  top  en¬ 
tertainment  from  the  film  industry 
as  well  as  the  presentation  of  gold 
membership  cards  to  third  gene- 
eration  California  newspapermen 
and  to  50-year  newspapermen. 

Ix>cal  recipients  included  David 
W.  Hearst,  publisher.  Lox  Angeles 
Herald  &  Express,  and  Norman 
and  Philip  Chandler.  Times-Mir- 
ror. 

Also  among  those  honored  was 
W.  F.  Prisk,  Pasadena  Star-News. 
(His  name  wa.s  inadvertently 
omitted  from  list  in  E&P,  Feb.  6, 
page  7.) 

The  gathering  roared  approv¬ 
al  of  performances  by  Jeannette 
McDonald,  Ray  Bolger  and  Dick 
Cantino  of  the  entertainment 
world  and  the  quips  by  Jeff 
Chandler,  who  said  this  was  one 
of  the  rare  occasions  when 
“Cousin  Norman”  and  others  of 
the  Chandler  newspaper  family 
got  to  see  “the  Indian  side  of  the 
family.” 

ficinor  List  Grows 

A  surprise  addition  to  the  spe¬ 
cial  awards  portion  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  the  announcement  from 
the  floor  that  Archie  J.  Hicks,  Jr., 
a  third  generation  representative, 
had  been  named  publisher  of  the 
Encinitas  Coast  Dispatch  as  of 
that  date.  Last  minute  additions 
to  the  list  of  honorees  included 
Kenneth  Adams.  Lompoc  Record. 
a  third-generation  newsman,  and 
E.  Ray  Lovett.  Peninsula  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  a  50-year  new.spaper- 
man. 

The  new  governing  articles  were 
adopted  unanimously  after  pro¬ 
tracted  study.  The  large  director¬ 
ate  was  deemed  advisable  to  en¬ 
able  the  maintenance  of  activities 
now  spread  throughout  a  list  of 
25  advisory  council  members  who 
have  served  in  addition  to  the 
nine  executive  committeemen. 

The  convention  gave  a  standing 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Clinton 


Rynner  Martin  (centerl  of  the  San  Pedro  (Calif.)  News-Pilot,  retiring 
chairman  of  the  California-Nevada  Associated  Pres.s,  congratulates  his 
successor,  Kenneth  Conn  (right)  of  the  San  Jose  Mercury-News,  after 
the  annual  election  of  officers  in  Los  Angeles  Feb.  4.  At  left  is  Deane 
Funk  of  the  .Santa  Monica  Outlook,  named  vice-chairman. 


and  Mr.  Leshcr  for  their  work 
in  preparing  the  new  articles  gov¬ 
erning  the  CNPA.  It  tabled  a 
proposal  to  go  on  record  favor¬ 
ing  life  sentences  for  persons 
convicted  in  drug  cases  on  the 
grounds  this  was  not  germane  to 
the  association’s  program. 

Speakers  included  Kenneth 
Kramer,  executive  editor.  Business 
Week,  who  gave  a  review  of  pros¬ 
pects  for  1954.  H  o  n  o  r  guests 
included  U.  S.  Senator  Thomas 
Kuchel,  elective  officers  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Don  Eck,  director.  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association,  and 
James  Wright  Brown,  chairman  of 
the  board.  Editor  &  Pt  Bi  isiifr. 

p 

Flowers  Cited 

George  Flowers.  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Press  Telegram  city  ed¬ 
itor,  was  identified  incorrectly  as 
George  Powers  in  the  listing  of 
CNPA  editorial  awards  (F&P. 
Feb.  6.  page  7).  Our  apologies 
(ED.) 

EDITOR  &  PU 


Apathy  on  Health 
Programs  Rapped 

Los  Angeles 
Employer  trustees  of  welfare 
funds  were  urged  to  pay  close  at¬ 
tention  to  their  duties  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  by  C.  R.  Leslie,  general 
counsel.  Merchants  &  Manufac¬ 
turers  Association,  Los  Angeles, 
in  an  address  before  the  CNPA 
Industrial  Relations  Bureau.  . 

Soaring  costs  of  programs  and  t 
the  threat  of  racketeering,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  recent  eastern  disclo¬ 
sures.  are  among  possible  alterna¬ 
tives.  he  reported. 

Sessions  conducted  by  Warren 
Brown,  Jr.,  Richmond  (Calif.) 
Independent,  included  a  panel 
led  by  I.awrence  A.  Wallace,  exec¬ 
utive  vicepresident  of  the  bureau. 

Mr.  Brown  was  re-elected  presi¬ 
dent  with  John  J.  Tuttle.  North 
Hollywood  Valley  Times,  vice- 
president  and  Paul  S.  Moffatt, 
Berkeley  Gazette,  sec’y-treasurer. 
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CmCllLATION 

Suburbia  Trend  Vexes 
Independent  Dealers 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


I  HE  I  REND  to  suburbia  is  put¬ 
ting  a  severe  strain  on  indepen¬ 
dent  news  dealers,  who  find  their 
newspaper  routes  scattered  across 
wide  areas  making  it  an  expen¬ 
sive  service  operation,  members  of 
Midwest  Independent  Distributors 
Association  asserted  at  their  re¬ 
cent  Chicago  meeting. 

Lack  of  understanding  of  this 
problem  looms  as  the  only  pos¬ 
sible  deterrent  to  a  profitable 
1954,  Leo  Porrett,  Waukegan,  III., 
news  dealer,  told  the  MIDA  con¬ 
vention.  The  publisher  faces  1954 
with  a  myriad  of  problems,  said 
Mr.  Porrett.  “The  time  has  come 
for  him  to  sell  interest  in  the 
newspaper  as  well  as  sell  news¬ 
papers,”  he  added. 

“In  the  field  of  circulation  pro¬ 
motion,  the  publisher  can  no 
longer  rely  upon  time-worn  meth¬ 
ods,”  continued  Mr.  Porrett  “He 
will  have  to  launch  a  vigorous 
double-barrelled  program  designed 
to  increase  and  stabilize  present- 
day  circulation  through  home  de¬ 
livery,  and  simultaneously  aim  at 
creating  newspaper  interest  among 
tomorrow’s  citizens. 

“There  is  a  growing  danger  that 
many  youngsters  in  our  primary 
and  secondary  schools  are  fast  be¬ 
ing  deprived  of  cultivating  the 
newspaper  reading  habit.  With 
TV  threatening  to  dominate  their 
domestic  lives,  and  with  little  con¬ 
certed  effort  being  made  to  guide 
them  into  the  newspaper  reading 
habit,  there  is  the  ugly  potential 
spectre  of  tomorrow  —  a  slowly 
diminishing  newspaper  audience 
and  an  uninformed  citizenry. 

“Every  publisher  must,  if  he 
has  not  already  done  so,  sponsor 
an  educational  program  in  all 
schools  which  will  stimulate  in¬ 
terest  in  reading  newspapers.  This 
program,  combined  with  a  well 
cTOrdinatcd  editorial  and  circula¬ 
tion  promotion  plan,  can  and  will 
create  increased  readers  for  today 
and  tomorrow.” 

The  challenge  to  each  newspa¬ 
per  becomes  greater,  said  Mr.  Por¬ 
rett.  when  it  is  realized  that  while 
rv  creates  more  interest  in  news¬ 
papers,  it  also  tends  to  eliminate 
duplication  of  papers  and  robs 
readers  of  their  time  to  read. 

Mr.  Porrett  pointed  out  the 
great  challenge  to  combination 
distributors  is  that  they  no  longer 
can  be  solely  concerned  with  dis¬ 
tribution  cost  problems,  but  must 
look  ahead  by  becoming  more 
sales  and  service  minded. 

“We  can  help  Mr.  Publisher,” 
he  said,  “if  we  bear  in  mind  that 
our  business  is  selling  newspapers, 
all  newspapers.  In  our  own  inter¬ 
est  we  must  insure  maximum  sales 
m  streets,  dealers  and  home  de¬ 


livery.  We  must  capitalize  on  the 
activities  of  newspaper  promotion¬ 
al  efforts  by  complementing  their 
work  with  concentrated  sales  and 
service  follow-ups.  We  must  be¬ 
gin  where  the  publisher  ends.” 

Mr.  Porrett  said  newspapers  in 
metropolitan  areas  must  take  cog¬ 
nizance  of  the  newly  -  developed 
home  delivery  problems  in  sub¬ 
urban  areas.  “In  our  12  largest 
metropolitan  areas,  72%  of  their 
growth  between  1940  and  1950 
was  in  the  suburbs,”  he  stated. 
“No  longer  can  we  rely  upon  the 
high  school  age  boy  to  deliver 
newspaper  routes.  Younger  boys 
have  replaced  them,  creating 
problems  of  supervision,  turnover 
and  costs.  Because  of  the  mass 
emigration  from  cities  to  suburbs, 
widely  scattered  communities  have 
mushroomed.  As  a  result,  the  cost 
of  developing  business  has  become 
a  greater  problem  because  sparse, 
widely-scattered  areas  take  a  long 
time  to  become  self-sustaining.” 

He  concluded  that  the  kind  of 
service  which  can  be  given  in 
suburban  towns,  and  the  cost  of 
this  service,  will  depend  entirely 
upon  the  type  of  area  being 
served.  “No  one  fixed  pattern  of 
promotional  activity  can  apply  to 
all  areas,”  said  Mr.  Porrett.  “Pub¬ 
lishers  and  distributors  must  both 
maintain  open  minds  and  elastic 
programs  of  action.” 

Max  Holub,  Park  Ridge,  Ill., 
distributor,  told  MIDA  members 
that  it  appeared  to  him  the  trend 
to  the  10-cent  daily  is  fading.  Be¬ 
cause  of  current  economic  condi¬ 
tions,  he  feels  the  10-cent  daily 
may  not  be  the  answer  to  today’s 
problems,  alluding  to  the  law  of 
diminishing  returns. 

Mort  Hcnock,  Kenosha.  Wis.. 
distributor,  was  reelected  to  a 
fourth  term  as  MIDA  president. 
More  than  125  members  and 
guests,  including  top  Chicago 
newspaper  circulation  executives 
and  roadmen,  attended  the  annual 
dinner. 


Carrier  Promotions 
Biq  Business  Today 

It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  im¬ 
possible,  to  name  the  circulation 
manager  who  first  offered  a  60- 
cent  flashlight  or  a  show  ticket 
to  a  newspaperboy  as  a  reward 
for  three  new  subscribers,  says 
Jack  Estes,  secretary-manager.  In¬ 
ternational  Circulation  Managers 
Association. 

“That  modest  beginning  to  en¬ 
courage  carriers  toward  thrift  and 
enthusiasm  paved  the  way  toward 
the  spending  of  money  by  pub¬ 
lishers  to  a  multi-million  dollar 
investment  in  a  program  for  car¬ 
rier  salesmen,”  he  stated. 


40%  Ciiculation 
Gain  in  10  Years 

Stockholm 
Total  weekday  circulation  of 
Sweden’s  240-odd  newspapers  in¬ 
creased  by  about  40  per  cent  dur¬ 
ing  the  10-year  period  1942-52. 
or  from  less  than  2,500,000  to 
approximately  3,500,000  copies. 
During  the  three  preceding  dec¬ 
ades  the  circulation  expanded  by 
700,000  copies. 

During  the  last  three  years, 
however,  the  advance  has  been 
relatively  slow.  According  to  the 
Swedish  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tion.  A.  B.  Tidningsstatistik,  the 
total  net  circulation  during  the 
first  half  of  1953  was  3,568,000 
copies  on  weekdays  and  2,145,100 
on  Sundays.  Outside  of  the  three 
largest  cities,  only  a  few  newspa¬ 
pers  are  published  on  Sundays. 
The  papers  of  Stockholm,  Goth¬ 
enburg  and  Malmo  last  year  had 
a  total  net  circulation  of  1,740,- 
300  on  weekdays  and  2,026,700 
on  Sundays. 

Newspapers  representing  the 
Liberal  Party  have,  by  far.  the 
largest  circulation,  followed  by 
the  Conservative  and  the  Social 
Democratic  organs. 

Today,  newspaperboys  are  earn¬ 
ing  overseas  trips  and  scholar¬ 
ships,  he  pointed  out.  Carriers 
are  not  only  enjoying  these  edu- 
tional  trips  while  handling 
routes,  but  are  completing  their 
education  in  colleces  and  univer¬ 
sities  as  rewards  for  route  build¬ 
ing. 

“Few,  if  any  of  us.  deny  that 
the  original  idea  of  those  who 
pioneered  the  Little  Merchant 
plan  was  more  than  the  mechan¬ 
ics  to  get  their  newspapers  into 
the  hands  of  readers,”  said  Mr. 
Estes.  “Who,  in  those  early  days, 
could  have  dreamed  that  within 
a  short  span  of  time  more  than 
500,000  carriers  could  be  the 
beneficiaries  of  publishers  who 
have  turned  their  attention  to  pro- 
motine  thrift,  character  building 
and  training  for  citizenship  among 
th'V  r-.— :.^rs‘’ 

“Today’s  newspaper  carriers 
earn  expense  and  school  money 
for  their  part-time  industry,  and 
receive  a  training  in  these  forma¬ 
tive  years  that  shortens  and 
strengthens  the  period  of  transi¬ 
tion  from  their  classrooms  to  pro¬ 
fession  and  industry.  It  is.  there¬ 
fore.  most  understandable  that 
educators  give  enthusiastic  back¬ 
ing  to  newspaperboy  training.” 


Iowa  Short  Course 
The  fifth  annual  Iowa  Short 
Course  on  Newspaper  Circulation 
will  take  place  at  the  University 
of  Iowa  School  of  Journalism, 
Iowa  City,  May  2-3.  The  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge  consists  of  Prof. 
Wilbur  Peterson  of  lU;  Ed  Mill, 
Davenport  Newspapers;  Jack 
Leichty,  Iowa  City  Press  Citizen: 
C.  K.  Jefferson,  Des  Moines  Reg¬ 
ister  &  Tribune;  and  Jess  Birks. 
Cedar  Rapids  Gazette. 


LONDON  LETTER 

5  Dailies  Down, 
3  Make  Goins 
In  Circulation 

By  Doris  Willens 

Londok 

Five  of  London’s  eight  national 
dailies  lost  circulation  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  half  of  1953  in  comparison 
with  the  second  half  of  1952. 

And  the  remaining  three  dailies 
picked  up  more  than  double  the 
combined  losses  of  the  five. 

Two  of  the  three  gainers  were 
already  above  the  4,000,000-daily 
mark.  Away  out  in  front  is  the 
tabloid  Daily  Mirror,  which  ac¬ 
crued  another  155,000  readers  for 
a  new  ABC  total  of  4,607,516. 
Lord  Beaverbrook’s  Daily  Express 
won  over  39,800  new  readers  for 
a  total  of  4,133,396. 

Lord  Camrose’s  Daily  Telegraph 
set  a  new  record  for  a  “quality” 
newspaper  by  averaging  1,014,606 
copies  a  day  for  the  complete 
year.  This  was  a  gain  of  40,968 
on  the  1952  average. 

Biggest  loss  registered  by  a  na¬ 
tional  daily  in  the  second  half  of 
’53  was  that  of  the  more-or-less- 
official-Labor-organ  Daily  Herald, 
which  went  down  about  58,000  t» 
1,864,514. 

Second  greatest  loser  was  the 
Cadbury-owned  Liberal  newspa¬ 
per,  the  News  Chronicle.  It 
dropped  about  38,000,  to  1,360,- 
943.  Lord  Rothermcre’s  Daily 
Mail  lost  some  7,000  readers 
(down  to  2,169,592),  and  the 
Times  went  down  just  over  1,000 
to  220,990. 

The  tabloid  Daily  Sketch,  u 
combined  Rothermere-Newi  of  the 
World  paper  purchased  from  Lord 
Kemsley,  was  not  an  ABC  mem¬ 
ber  during  1952.  But  from  the 
first  half  of  1953,  the  Sketch  went 
down  about  4,500  for  a  new  figure 
of  797,950. 

Among  the  Sunday  nationals, 
increases  were  registered  by  the 
Astor-owned  Observer,  the  Kems¬ 
ley  Times,  the  Beaverbrook  Sun¬ 
day  Express,  the  Rothermerc  Sun¬ 
day  Dispatch,  the  Odham’s  Peo¬ 
ple,  and  the  Daily  Mirror’s  Sun¬ 
day  sister,  the  Pictorial. 

The  fabulous  News  of  the 
World  lost  some  24,000,  and  now 
stands  at  8,138,469 — still  by  far 
the  world’s  largest  Sunday  circu¬ 
lation. 

Since  converting  its  front  page 
from  ads  to  news,  the  Manchester 
Guardian  has  picked  up  10,119 
buyers.  Its  average  was  up  to 
137,886  in  the  second  half  of 
1953. 

The  London  Daily  Worker  lost 
nearly  7,000  readers  and  is  now 
down  to  87,679. 
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New  ABC  Member 

Chicago 

Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Sun  has  been 
elected  to  membership  in  the  Au¬ 
dit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 
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Interview  Technique 

continued  from  page  10 


intermittently  conscious.  At  times, 
he  may  be  “all  mixed  up.”  As 
William  Albig  in  Public  Opinion 
says,  “That  behavior  is  so  fre¬ 
quently  widely  at  variance  with 
certain  attitudes  of  the  individual 
is  not  surprising,  for  on  a  given 
point  he  has  many  other  attitudes 
in  his  attitude  pattern.” 

Colonel  Bluffington,  whom  you 
interviewed  yesterday,  is  “set  in 
his  ways,”  you  say.  He  isn’t  too 
different  in  some  ways  from  mil¬ 
lions  of  other  people.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  few  people  ever 
question  their  own  evaluatioas. 
People  hate  to  change  their  minds 
about  anything.  Usually  they  just 
say,  “This  is  how  I’ve  always  felt 
about  things  and  that’s  the  way 
I’ll  always  feel.  Nothing  can 
make  me  change  my  mind.”  The 
interviewer,  you  see,  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  people  resent  others  criti¬ 
cising  or  questioning  their  atti¬ 
tudes. 

What  you  experience  in  a  situ¬ 
ation  depends  upon  the  likes  and 
dislikes  that  you  bring  into  it. 
What  you  experience  depends 
upon  how  you  look  at  things. 
Does  your  interviewee  face  his 
meeting  with  you  with  anxiety? 
Fear?  Hopefulness?  Doubt?  Won¬ 
der?  His  negative  feelings  may 
come  mainly  from  his  own  imag¬ 
ining. 

How  can  you  rid  him  of  this 
rigidity?  In  your  approach  and 
techniques,  stress  the  factors  which 
reduce  inner  conflicts  and  tension. 
Then  the  whole  experience  will 
be  more  pleasant  and  profitable 
for  both  of  you. 

Without  a  complete  picture  of 
the  interviewee  you  will  probab¬ 
ly  be  astonished.  A  tough-looking 
fellow  may  turn  out  to  be  kind 
and  cooperative.  The  business  ty¬ 
coon  who  calmly  directs  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  a  huge  concern  may  be 
uncomfortable  in  making  a  speech. 
And  the  fellow  who  is  rough  and 
cocky  while  seated  behind  his  big 
desk  may  be  uneasy  and  fright¬ 
ened  when  button  -  holed  by  re¬ 
porters  in  the  lobby  of  the  hotel. 
The  more  situations  in  which  you 
see  a  person,  the  more  likely  you 
are  to  see  him  as  he  is. 

People  may  behave  in  the  same 
way  for  different  rea.sons.  At  the 
next  social  gathering  you  attend, 
glance  around  and  pick  out  sev¬ 
eral  quiet  people.  One  may  be 
quiet  because  he  is  tired.  Another 
may  feel  inferior  and  thus  say 
nothing.  Still  a  third  may  remain 
silent  because  he  feels  superior 
and  does  not  want  to  be  a  part 
of  the  group.  People  may  also  act 
in  different  ways,  but  for  similar 
reasons.  Any  reporter  can  see  the 
many  and  varied  activities  of  men 
who  are  seeking  political  power 
within  a  community.  Although 
they  seek  the  same  goal,  their 
routes  differ. 


Only  as  you  understand  WITH 
a  person  can  you  polish  your  in¬ 
terviewing  techniques.  This  means 
that  you  must  see  the  expressed 
idea  and  attitude  from  the  other 
person’s  point  of  view,  to  sense 
how  it  feels  to  him,  and  to  see 
how  it  has  personal  meaning  for 
him.  But  that  is  not  all.  You 
must  see  how  his  attitude  is  com¬ 
bined  with  an  emotional  factor. 
Psychologically,  you  mast  achieve 
his  “frame  of  reference”  in  regard 
to  the  subject  he  is  talking  about. 

Try  though  you  may,  you  can¬ 
not  work  out  a  sure-fire  list  of 
appeals  which  you  can  tap  in  mo¬ 
tivating  men.  “Human  motives,” 
Hadley  Cantril  reminds  us,  “are 
almost  as  numerous  as  men  them¬ 
selves,  ranging  from  the  compara¬ 
tively  simple  desire  for  shelter  or 
mate  to  the  search  for  an  all- 
embracing  metaphysics  or  for  the 
South  Pole.”  To  be  sure,  you  may 
know  about  the  fairly  stable  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  masses  of  people. 
But  to  understand  the  interviewee, 
you  must  study  not  only  motives, 
but  attitudes,  sentiments,  and  other 
.social  factors  making  for  consist¬ 
ency  and  inconsistency  in  what  he 
says  and  does. 

What  is  the  common  goal  of 
all  persons?  It  is  ego  satisfaction. 
Each  person,  we  must  remember, 
wishes  to  preserve  his  personal  in¬ 
tegrity,  to  find  and  maintain  a 
place  in  the  world.  The  desire  to 
be  recognized,  to  be  important,  is 
no  superficial  matter.  “I  want  to 
be  someone”  is  our  deepest  cry. 
Every  person  is  the  center  of  his 
universe. 

Geared  to  Basic  Drive 
In  gearing  your  interviewing 
techniques  to  this  basic  drive  — 
ego  satisfaction  —  you  must  be 
ready  to  show  the  person  how 
he  will  benefit  from  the  experi¬ 
ence,  how  he  will  gain  in  pres¬ 
tige,  power,  courage,  or  self-satis¬ 
faction,  or  how  much  better  he 
will  be  understood.  As  William 
James,  the  Harvard  psychologist 
declared,  “.  .  .the  deepest  prin¬ 
ciple  of  human  nature  is  the  de¬ 
sire  to  be  appreciated.” 

Suppose  Mr.  Bigdome  refuses 
to  cooperate  in  an  interview? 
What  caused  his  reticence?  All 
the  forces  working  on  him  from 
his  existence  as  an  embryo  to  the 
time  he  did  not  respond  to  your 
questions  provide  the  reasons.  In 
other  words,  his  failure  to  respond 
was  not  due  to  a  single  cause. 
Rather,  his  behavior  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  many  forces,  most  of  which 
are  unknowable. 

Knowledge  of  Subject 
A  reporter  often  assumes  that  if 
he  could  discover  the  one  cause 
behind  a  respondent’s  failure  to 
talk,  there  would  be  no  further 
problems.  Today  most  psycholo¬ 
gists  and  psychiatrists  believe  that 
we  should  not  isolate  any  single 
factor  as  the  sole  reason  for  a 
person’s  behavior.  Rather,  we 
should  remember  that  behavior  is 
the  result  of  the  interactions  of 


millions  of  forces  inside  and  out¬ 
side  the  individual. 

Knowing  the  person  isn’t 
enough.  Something  more  is  need¬ 
ed.  Raymond  P.  Brandt,  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post  -  Dispatch,  declares 
that  “the  best  approach  for  an 
interviewer  is  to  know  as  much 
about  the  subject  as  the  inter¬ 
viewee.” 

You  must  pin-point  your  ap¬ 
proach  in  each  situation.  As  John 
M.  Hightower  of  the  Associated 
Press,  reminds  us,  “To  be  thus 
continuous  and  produce  (recur¬ 
rent  interviews),  the  relationship 
must  be  based  on  respect  and  fair 
dealing  on  both  sides.  It  also  calls 
for  skill  on  the  reporter’s  part  in 
determining  the  kind  of  approach 
to  which  an  individual  informant 
will  respond.” 

Know  the  issue,  know  the  per¬ 
son  and  then  spend  plenty  of  time 
in  phrasing  your  questions.  “A 
penetrating  question  that  goes 
right  to  the  heart  of  an  issue  gets 
a  lot  better  results  than  a  lot  of 
vague  questions  that  skirt  around 
the  edges,”  Peter  Edson,  Newspa¬ 
per  Enterprise  Association,  says. 

Use  a  planned  approach,  rather 
than  a  canned  approach.  Each 
interviewing  situation  is  different. 
Ba.scom  Timmons,  veteran  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent,  states  that 
“In  my  46  years  as  an  active  news¬ 
paperman  I  have  talked  to  many 
thousands  of  persons  who  were 
on  the  opposite  end  of  a  news 
story.  My  purpose  has  been  to 
elicit  information,  and  the  meth¬ 
ods  depend  upon  the  circum¬ 
stances.” 

Each  One  Is  Unique 
Treat  each  interviewee  as  a 
unique  person.  “It  has  been  my 
experience,”  Edward  J.  Mowery, 
staff  writer  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  Sun,  points 
out,  “that  each  human  being  is 
a  separate,  distinctly  different  en¬ 
tity  who  must,  in  a  sense,  be  cod¬ 
dled  and  understood  by  an  expert 
interviewer.  Reticence  is  a  thin 
veneer,  in  my  book,  which  masks 
the  person’s  hatred  of  your 
objective,  fear  of  being  booby- 
trapped,  or  in  some  instances  an 
inferiority  complex.” 

What  can  you  do  about  the  sit¬ 
uation?  Do  some  fact  finding. 
Stay  out  of  blind  alleys  of  the  past. 
Take  a  good  look  at  the  attitudes. 
Ask  “What  makes  this  fellow 
click?”  Then  see  what  factors  you 
can  change  in  the  interviewee. 

You  as  a  reporter  are  subject 
to  limitations  of  emotional  char¬ 
acteristics  just  as  your  interviewee 
is.  You  must  overcome  your  nat¬ 
ural  tendency  to  hear  and  write 
only  those  facts  and  opinions 
which  harmonize  with  your  own. 
If  you  want  to  keep  all  channels 
between  you  and  the  interviewee 
open,  you  will  never  put  up  emo¬ 
tional  barriers  in  the  situation. 
You  must  be  extremely  careful  not 
to  become  emotionally  involved 
and  then  form  a  judgment  based 
on  your  way  of  thinking. 


Blind  Editor,  93, 
Wins  Plaque  in  ! 
Weekly  Contest 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Wilkie  Severne,  93,  blind 
since  childhood  but  still  alert  and 
hearty  after  44  years  as  publisher 
of  the  Watkins  Review  of  Watkins 
Glen,  N.  Y.,  received  highest  hon¬ 
ors  in  the  New  York  state  weekly  I 
newspaper  field  at  the  102nd  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  New  York 
Press  Association  here  Feb.  5. 

Mr.  Severne  was  presented  with 
a  plaque  by  the  association  as  the 
“New  York  State  Weekly  News¬ 
paper  Editor  of  1953.” 

A  contest  had  been  carried  out 
secretly  by  the  NYPA  1953 
awards  committee,  of  which  Rob¬ 
ert  C.  Rich,  editor  of  the  Carthage 
Republican  Tribune,  was  chair¬ 
man. 

Blind  since  the  age  of  11,  Mr. 
Severne  for  50  years  has  been 
a  leader  in  civic,  fraternal  and 
community  affairs  at  Watkins 
Glen.  He  gives  all  credit  to  the 
Batavia  School  for  the  Blind, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1879.  The  new  administration 
building  of  the  school,  dedicated  . 
in  1951,  is  known  as  Severne  Hall. 

General  excellence  awards  were 
given  to  the  Manhasset  Press, 
Stamford  Mirror  Recorder,  and 
Ramapo  Valley  Independent,  in 
their  respective  circulation  classes,  f 
The  community  service  plaque 
went  to  the  Gouverneur  Tribune- 
Press.  Mrs.  Agnes  Duane  Grant. 
Sandy  Creek  News,  was  judged 
champion  country  correspondent. 

H.  G.  Howard,  Newark  Courier- 
Gazette,  was  elected  president. 

■ 

Many  Ask  Reprints 
On  Delinquency  Study 

Dallas 

A  page-one  column  listing  sev¬ 
en  ways  to  tell  a  future  juvenile 
delinquent,  written  by  Mack  Wil¬ 
liams,  Dallas  Times  Herald  county 
reporter,  put  the  paper  into  the 
reprint  business. 

Box  score  to  date: 

Ordered  by  the  Dallas  school 
system  for  teachers:  3,000  re¬ 
prints. 

Ordered  by  the  Dallas  Council 
of  Parents  and  Teachers  for  P-TA 
members:  15,000  reprints. 

Ordered  for  Dads  Clubs:  5.000 
reprints. 

Now  the  Times  Herald  plans  a 
series  of  stories  on  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency — case  histories,  causes  and 
controls — by  Frankie  Waits,  educa¬ 
tion  reporter. 

■ 

Laud  Elgin  Daily 

The  Elgin  (111.)  Courier-News 
recently  carried  a  full-page  promo¬ 
tion  ad,  featuring  the  statements 
and  pictures  of  38  national  leaders 
who  lauded  the  daily  for  its  cam¬ 
paign  to  restore  use  of  the  term 
“Republic”  in  referring  to  this  na¬ 
tion’s  form  of  government. 
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API  Seminar 
Reaches  L018; 
Pictures  Next 

Methods  for  making  more  ef¬ 
fective  use  of  pictures  in  news¬ 
papers  will  be  discussed  by  editors 
from  15  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  at  a  two-week  semi¬ 
nar  of  the  American  Press  Insti¬ 
tute  starting  Feb.  15  at  Columbia 
University. 

Twenty-three  men  and  women, 
mostly  picture  editors  and  chief 
photographers,  are  registered  for 
the  program.  They  bring  to  1,018 
the  number  of  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  and  staff  members  who  have 
attended  Institute  programs  in  the 
past  eight  years. 

Members  of  the  picture  seminar 
are: 

Lsl'Rance  Angki,,  picture  editor, 
Westchester  County  Publishers, 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

0.  K.  Barnes,  picture  editor, 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times. 

Robert  P.  Bell,  telegraph 
news  editor,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob¬ 
server. 

Martin  D’Arcy,  Jr.,  chief  pho¬ 
tographer,  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times. 

Msl'ry  Falstein,  picture  editor, 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun-Times. 

Gerald  Frazier,  managing 
news  editor,  Waco  (Tex.)  Times- 
Heruhl  and  News-Tribune. 

James  A.  GourCiOlras.  photo 
editor.  Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening 
Gazette. 

W.  E.  CiuSTAESON.  chief  pho¬ 
tographer,  Saginaw  (Mich.)  News. 

Charles  T.  Haun,  picture  edi¬ 
tor,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press. 

Raymond  R.  Howe.  Jr.,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Charlotte  (N.  C. ) 
News. 

Miss  Ruth  A.  Jenkins,  city 
editor,  Baltimore  (Md.)  Afro- 
American. 

Oscar  Katov,  feature  editor, 
Chicago  (111.)  Sun-Times. 

Bernard  J.  Kerr,  chief  pho- 


Katov 


Howe 


Jenkins 


Lewis 


LaHatte 


tographer,  (N.  Y.)  £ve«-  page;  accuracy  in  pictures  and  cut- 

ing  News.  lines;  use  of  color;  and  the  prob-  •Heporiers  in  rlCTlon 

Mrs.  Patricia  N.  LaHatte,  lem  of  libel.  During  Crime  Wave 

picture  editor, /l//««ra  (Ga.)  Jour-  Discussion  leaders  will  include  Dallas 

nal.  Harding  Chri.st,  managing  editor,  ^  crime  wave  and  the  resulting 

Robert  R.  Lewis,  picture  edi-  and  Kenneth  E.  Solt,  picture  edi-  official  furor  prompted  three  se- 

tor,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times.  tor,  Cleveland  Press:  Joseph  Costa,  rigs  of  articles  in  the  two  Dallas 

Joseph  Mann,  picture  editor,  photo  supervisor.  King  Features  daily  papers. 

Chicago  (111.)  Daily  News.  Syndicate;  Garrett  D.  Byrnes,  pro-  jhe  Times  Herald  ran  II  ar- 

JoHN  F.  McLeod,  picture  editor,  duction  editor.  Providence  Journal  tides  by  its  police  reporter, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Daily  News.  and  Evening  Bulletin;  Edwin  J.  George  Carter,  telling  how  the 
Edward  L.  Meier,  photo  editor.  Pollock,  sports  editor,  Philadelphia  police  department  is  set  up  and 
Peoria  (111.)  Journal.  Bulletin:  James  H.  Couey,  Jr.,  how  it  works. 

A.  R.  Nelson,  managing  editor,  Sunday  editor.  Birmingham  News;  jhe  paper  followed  up  with  five 
Little  R<nk  (,Ark.)  Arkansas  Ga-  Vincent  S.  Jones,  director.  News  articles  on  crime  laboratories  by 
zette.  and  Editorial  Office,  Gannett  reporters  in  cities  with  top-ranking 

William  J.  Rr.ii  ly,  picture  edi-  Newspapers.  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  |abs.  Guest  by-liners  were  Tom 
tor.  Providence  (R.  I.)  Evening  Wilson  Hicks,  picture  consultant;  Lewis,  Los  Angeles  Times:  Leon- 
Bulletin.  Harry  Lee  Waddell,  assistant  pub-  ard  Larsen,  Denver  Post:  James 

Richard  K.  Reinhold,  chief  lisher.  National  Petroleum  Publi-  a.  Kearns,  St.  Louis  Post  Dis- 
photographer,  Lancaster  (Pa.)  In-  cations.  New  York;  E.  Douglas  patch:  Clayton  Kirkpatrick,  Chi- 
telligcncer  Journal.  Hamilton  of  the  law  firm  of  cago  Tribune,  and  George  Car- 

Frederic  Sherman,  picture  edi-  Brown,  Cross  and  Hamilton,  New  pozi,  Jr.,  New  York  Journal  Amer- 
tor,  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald.  York;  Ben  Dalgin,  director  of  icon. 

Kenneth  P.  Williams,  manag-  art  and  reproduction.  New  York  The  Dallas  Morning  News  ran 

ing  editor,  Meadville  (Pa.)  Trib-  Times:  Robert  Dumke,  pr^uction  |o  articles  by  Allen  Duckworth, 
line  Publishing  Co.  research  coordinator,  Milwaukee  state  editor,  on  laxity  in  Texas 

Subjects  to  be  discussed  at  the  Journal;  Julius  Klyman,  editor,  parole  and  bail  bond  laws  and 
Pictures  program  will  include  Sunday  Pictures,  St.  Louis  Post-  practices, 
reader  interest  in  various  types  of  Dispatch.  ■ 

pictures;  the  effect  of  television;  The  program  was  planned  and  rr  i.  T  ’  ♦ 

organization  and  operation  of  the  "''H  conducted  by  Walter  JlkOrea  C^asuaity  LIST 

picture  desk  and  department;  .se-  Everett,  associate  director  of  the  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

lecting  and  editing  pictures;  prob-  Institute.  A  session  on  methods  A  complete  list  of  Western  New 

lems  of  taste  and  ethics;  use  of  of  increasing  accuracy  in  pictures  York  residents  who  lost  their  lives 
pictures  in  community  improve-  cutlines  will  be  conducted  by  during  the  Korean  conflict  and 
ment  campaigns;  new  equipment  E  Montgomery  Curtis,  Institute  those  missing  in  action  is  an 
and  methods  for  picture  taking  director.  Ben  Reese,  former  man-  added  feature  of  the  200-page 
and  processing;  women’s  page  and  i>g'ng  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-  Buffalo  Evening  News  Almanac 
society  pictures;  sports  pictures;  Dispatch  and  co<hairman  of  the  and  Fact  Book  for  1954 — a  handy, 
methods  of  improving  cutlines;  Institute  advisory  board,  will  take  pocket-size  reference  volume  ini- 
layout  and  makeup;  the  picture  Part  in  all  meetings.  tiated  by  the  News  in  1933. 
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London,  Ont. 
Cooperation  of  the  London  Free 


City  Star,  how  quickly  Bill  White  Roportor  GotS  Thanks 

Grove  Patterson  must  have  come  to  love  Emporia  p^j.  civic  Promotion 

_ ,■  j  ,  and  his  little  paper,  later  to  be-  -  . 

continued  from  page  12  ^  nationally  known.  ^  r  r 

.  I  think  there  is  no  more  useful  _  Cooperation  of  the  London  Free 

press.  The  American  newspaj^r  spiritually  rewarding  job  in  f""  *"  toward  solutions 

IS  peculiarly  the  medium  for  the  yj,,  ^  the  job  of  being  problems  of  a  progressive 

expression  of  the  minority  because  editor  of  one’s  own  country  one  reporter s  part  in 

It  IS  not  under  the  control  of  gov-  vveekly  honored  by  the 

eminent.  Free  expression  is  the  if  a 'young  man  has  not  brought  ^o^on  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

most  im^rtant  and  sensitive  at-  out  of  college  a  deep  curiosity  to  with  a  framed  resolution  of  its 

tribute  of  democracy,  and  a  free  And  he  has  made  ^ 

newspaper  its  most  vital  medium.  ,1,,,^  p^gress  in  education,  and  R'PP'ng'He.  Jr  Chamber 

Democracy,  then,  can  continue  fitted  for  newspa-  8  p- 

to  function  only  so  long  and  so  ■  Unless  he  has  acquired  Heme  of  the  Frw  Press  a  resolu- 
far  as  this  channel  is  not  tampered  »rnm  the  risht  cnrt  nf  tearhino  hon  thanking  him  and  the  Free 
with  or  damned  or  used  exclusive-  '^Z  readi^gld  study,  or 

ly  by  the  state,  as  in  dictatorship  ^^ong  spiritual  inheritance,  the  '"terest  and  full  and  compmhen- 
countries.  Through  it  also  must  profound  desire  to  make  his  life  Publicity  given  Chamber  of 
flow  in  the  other  direction,  from  something,  to  make  it  Commerce  affairs, 

bor^r  to  center,  a  stream  of  ^^unt  toward  the  bettering  of  the  .^,The  resolution  was  pas^d  by 

analysis,  criticism,  praise  and,  if  ^  ug  the  board  of  directors  following 

necessary,  condemnation.  S  somShlng  liL  a  spiritua?  call  Heine’s  api^intment  to  the 

Censorship  of  Good  Taste  to  be  a  newspaperman,  he  might  Promotion  Department  of  the  Free 
After  nearly  50  years  in  jour-  better  seek  success  in  some  more  several  years  service 

nalism,  I  venture  to  write  some-  ordinary  work.  For  journalism  is  newspaj^rs  editonal  de- 

what  critically  of  editors,  of  my-  not  an  ordinary  business.  Not  only  P^*" /’’ent,  sf^cializing  in  reporting 
self  and  others  engaged  in  the  does  it  partake  of  the  dignity  of  ‘=“y' 

business  of  making  newspapers.  the  profession  of  the  law,  teach- 

The  most  constructive  sugges-  ing  and  medicine,  but  it  contains,  H©nnail  E.  Gi@sk@ 

tion  that  can  come  to  any  man  or  should  contain,  some  of  the 

is  the  idea  of  personal  r.  sponsi-  spiritual  elements  of  the  ministry.  ^  v 

bility  for  corporate  action.  Our  A  man  without  ideals  at  the  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

newspapers  can  rise  no  higher  head  of  any  newspaper  is  a  poor  .■  ”1,  ^  u  v  ^ 

than  ourselves.  We  must  impose  influence  and  may  be  a  definitely  ^>tor  of  the  Par^ersoi/rg  (W.  Va.) 

upon  ourselves  the  censorship  of  harmful  member  of  society.  News-  died  here  Feb.  8.  He  began 

good  taste.  We  must  be  restricted  papermen,  like  sophomores,  are  career  here,  where  he  was  city 

— but  only  by  truth  and  decency.  frequently  cynics.  They  are  cyn-  of  Advertiser  for  two 

I  have  the  faith  to  believe  that  ics  because  they  do  not  know.  oianaging  editor  of  the 

this  is  the  spirit  which  animates  They  only  think  they  know.  One  fieraid-Dispatch  from  1912  to 
the  better  part  of  the  leadership  learns  many  regrettable  things  .  u 

of  American  journalism.  about  his  neighbors  and  fellow  Gieske  then  became  city 

And  now  to  another  major  re-  citizens  during  long  experience  in  editor  of  the  New  Organs  (.La.) 

sponsibility:  The  hour  has  come  newspaper  work.  Reporters  by 

for  the  publishers  of  this  coun-  cynicism  and  disillusionment  only  F'dietin,  New  American, 

try  to  .sense  the  high  desirability  reflect  their  own  shallowness,  their  New  York  (^^rld-Telegram, 
of  making  a  specific,  constructive,  lack  of  real  insight  and  deep  ex-  (W.  Va.) 

practical  effort  to  raise  the  stand-  perience  of  life.  I  want  no  part  Gazette,  Wheeling  (^.  y a.)  Newy 
ards  of  American  journalism.  I  of  cynical,  over-sophisticated  re-  f^^S‘ster  and  Wheeling  Intelli- 
am  happy  to  say  that  such  an  porters  and  editors.  One  of  the 

ideal,  such  a  purpose,  is  right  now  secrets  of  the  charm  of  William  * 

being  translated  into  actuality.  The  Allen  White  lay  in  the  fact  that  Susquohanna#  Pa./ 
American  Press  Institute,  a  project  he  believed  in  people,  sought  the  PnUlieVior  nioe 
of  American  publishers,  is  in  its  good  in  them,  and  found  it.  ruDllsner  'L/ies 

eighth  year  of  service  to  the  work-  What  to  .Stiidv  ...  o.  Susquehanna,  Pa. 

ing  press,  to  the  men  who  deter-  vvhat  shall  vnn  #»mnhasi7«»  in  Hlysses  Simpson  Grant  Baker, 
mine  the  standards  of  oiir  ioiir-  What  shall  you  emphasize  in  74,  for  37  years  publisher  of  the 
■nalism  your  preparation  for  journalism,  Susquehanna  Transcript,  a  daily 

Fim'llv  to  what  is  nerhans  the  important  than  such  newspaper  published  in  this  corn- 

most  imnortanTconcenSTf  he  munity  of  ^700,  died  Feb.  3. 

most  important  conception  of  the  j.  newspaper  laboratory?  Mr  Baker  a  crusading  editor 

newspaper  s  responsibility.  oii  ......  i,-.,..,  ,  .  .  .’  '-rosaumg  tuuor. 

We  talk  much  about  the  four  ^.^r^sSiVal  sri^ ee  1  f 
freedoms  hut  the  one  we  editors  science  and  econom-  auction  when  he  refused  to  pay 

need  mo;t  desirat^^^^^  Especially  must  you  know  a  water  bill  of  $22.70  during  his 

eed  most  desperately  is  tne  mtn,  fu^j^ry.  If  you  do  not  know  what  campaign  against  high  rates  The 
the  freedom  of  the  imagination.  tampaigii  agamsi  mtn 

V/w-  lo^ir  r,(  im-minofinn  mQnv  P^^*’  y®'*  plant  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 

T-^ors  df  !^ns^  thL  vi?,ir^  '945.  Citizens  raised  $5,000  and 

/  °  '*  ij  If’'-'  significance  of  what  they  do  Erie  Railroad  workmen  took  the 

of  those  projects  looking  to  world  Ulcm,-.,  o  r.r  ixamuau  wunvmcu  unis,  uic 

federation  and  disarmament.  "h^k  whi.h^  ’’I'i^fv. 

checks  and  measures  by  which  one  all  the  parts  and  got  it  running. 

Preparing  for  ‘Calling’  learns  to  judge  the  present  by  the  ■ 

And  now  a  final  word  to  you  triaks  and  accomplishments  of  men  J  TlrrU’mnro 

young  men  and  women  who  are  in  the  past.  And  so  I  put  his-  DaiillliOr© 

expecting  to  make  a  career  of  tory,  political  science,  economics  Editor  Di©s  at  89 
newspapering.  I  hope  all  of  you  —  especially  history  —  ahead  of  Baltimore 

will  seek  in  time  to  own  your  English.  After  all,  one  learns  to  Charles  McHenry  Harwood.  89, 
own  papers.  There  is  no  satisfac-  write  by  writing.  editor  of  the  Baltimore  News  from 

tion  in  life  greater  than  the  satis-  Don’t  even  consider  going  in  1908  to  1924  and  before  that  man- 

faction  of  independent,  self-ex-  for  a  newspaper  career  as  you  aging  editor  of  the  Kansas  City 
pression.  Perhaps  you  will  be  would  into  a  business  to  make  (Mo.)  Times  and  the  Syracuse 
fortunate  enough  to  own  and  edit  money.  Go  into  it  only  if  you  (N.  Y.)  Herald,  died  Feb.  5. 
a  country  weekly.  To  me  that  is  think  you  have  something  to  say  Mr.  Harwood  was  an  editorial 
almost  the  best  job  of  all.  After  and  want  to  make  a  contribution  writer  for  the  Baltimore  Sun  from 
his  early  experience  on  the  Kansas  to  a  better  society.  1924  until  his  retirement  in  1938. 


Mr.  Gieske  then  became  city 
editor  of  the  New  Orleans  (La.) 


([^bttuarp 


Tallie  Evans,  82,  editor  of  tht 
Pittston  (Pa.)  Gazette  for  mott 
than  40  years  and  on  the  staff  tot 
66  years,  Feb.  6. 

*  *  * 

F.  Perry  Olds,  62,  an  editorial 
writer  for  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal  for  28  years,  Feb.  6. 

*  *  * 

George  C.  Luke,  60,  editor  of 
the  Grape  Belt,  a  semi-weekly 
newspaper  at  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  and 
who  was  also  with  the  Dunkirl 
Evening  Observer,  Feb.  7. 

*  *  * 

Isaac  Pichel,  87,  for  50  yean 
a  reporter  and  city  editor  of  the 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer  and 
Cincinnati  Times-Star  and  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Commercial 
Tribune  of  that  city,  in  New  York, 
Feb.  6. 

*  *  « 

John  F.  Shaw,  83,  formerly  ed¬ 

itor  of  the  Ellsworth  (Wis.)  Rec¬ 
ord  and  Hudson  Star-Observer,  at 
Madison,  Wis.,  Feb.  2. 

*  *  * 

Allen  D.  May,  78,  retired  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Nemaha  County  Her¬ 
ald,  Auburn,  Neb.,  Feb.  5. 

*  *  * 

Paul  C.  Hinz,  60,  formerly 
with  the  advertising  department  of 
the  New  York  Daily  News,  and 
for  the  last  12  years  trade  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  Libby,  Mc¬ 
Neill  &  Libby,  Chicago,  Feb.  1.  . 

*  *  *  ) 

L.  E.  (Doc)  Booth,  68,  classi¬ 
fied  ad  salesman  for  the  Dallas 
(Texas)  Morning  News  from  1922 
to  his  retirement  last  June,  at 
Sowers.  Texas,  Jan.  22. 

et  *  * 

Allen  M.  Lacey,  retired  ed¬ 
itor,  Colfax  (Wash.)  Gazette 
Commoner,  Feb.  4. 


N©w  York  Publish©rs 
Appoint  Now  Aid© 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

William  R.  Morrish  is  leaving 
the  New  York  State  Publishers 
Association  executive  staff  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  position  with  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Oregonian.  His  successor 
here  as  .xssistant  executive  secretary 
of  the  association  is  Roger  Hilde¬ 
brand.  who  has  been  working  for 
the  AN  PA  Special  Standing  Com- 
mitte  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Morrish  came  here  a  fe* 
months  ago  from  the  ANPA  staff  \ 
in  Chicago  to  assist  Karl  H.  Thie- 
sing.  executive  secretary.  He  had 
worked  for  the  New  York  publish¬ 
ers  prior  to  joining  the  staff  of 
George  N.  Dale  in  Chicago. 

■ 

Rollin  Kirby's  Estat© 

Rollin  Kirby,  noted  political  car¬ 
toonist,  left  a  net  estate  of  $164,- 
519  when  he  died  May  9,  1952. 
according  to  an  inventory  fiW 
this  week  in  Surrogate’s  Court. 
New  York.  Gross  estate  was 
$173,940. 
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MILLIONTH  $100  ITU  check  is  paid  to  Louis  DeWitt  (center),  99* 
year-old  pensioner,  by  Don  Hurd  (left),  secretary-treasurer.  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union.  Charles  A.  Semple,  secretary-treasurer 
of  Chicago  Local  No.  16,  presents  Check  No.  250,000. 


Oatis'  Remarks 
On  Communism 
Were  Qualified 

An  examination  of  the  record 
of  the  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors’  meeting  last  November 
shows  that  William  N.  Oatis  quali¬ 
fied  his  remarks  about  Commu¬ 
nism  in  Czechoslovakia  which 
form  the  basis  for  an  international 
petition  for  apology.  (E&P,  Feb. 
6,  page  56.) 

Charging  that  some  of  Mr. 
Oatis’  remarks  were  helpful  to  the 
communist  prooaganda  machine. 
Joseph  Jostcn  of  the  Free  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Information  Service  in  Lon¬ 
don  has  demanded  that  the  Asso 
ciated  Press  disassociate  itself 
from  its  correspondent’s  report. 
Mr.  Oatis’  statements  as  quoted  in 
Mr.  Josten’s  newsletters  were 
translations  from  a  French-lan¬ 
guage  newspaner  in  Canada  and 
were  incomplete. 

The  transcriot  of  the  discussion 
in  which  Mr.  Oatis  answered  ques¬ 
tions  put  to  him  by  the  APME 
members  follows; 

Q:  I  would  like  to  know  if  he 
had  any  opportunity,  white  in 
prison,  to  get  some  information  as 
to  what  success  the  Russians  had 
made  in  their  efforts  to  really 
convert  a  freedom  loving  people 
like  the  Czechs,  and  make  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  more  than  just  a  satellite, 
and  make  it  really  a  red  commu¬ 
nist  country? 

Mr.  Oatis:  You  mean,  what 
success  have  the  communists  had 
in  the  converting  of  the  people  of 
Czechoslovakia  to  communism? 

0:  Yes. 

Mr.  Oatis:  I  think  it  is  pretty 
hard  to  say.  Of  course,  I  nevei 
got  out  of  Praeue,  except  for  one 
trip  to  the  border  while  I  was  free 
there,  and  after  1  got  picked  up  1 
stayed  in  one  place  for  two  years. 

I  did  not  talk  to  a  lot  of  peo¬ 
ple,  but  I  got  the  impression  from 
the  people  I  did  talk  to  that  there 
are  probably  more  people  there 
who  arc  sympathetic  to  the  com¬ 
munists  than  many  people  in  this 
country  realize. 

For  one  reason,  that  is  because 
they  are  subject  to  propaganda, 
constant  propaganda  from  the 
newspapers  and  radio;  and  what 
the  Voice  of  America  and  the 
BBC  says  is  not  enough  to  offset 
that. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  a 
lot  of  people  who  dislike  com¬ 
munism  and  the  communists,  and 
probably  will  never  be  converted 
to  that  way  of  thinking.  I  would 
hesitate  to  try  to  assess  the  rela¬ 
tive  percentages.  I  asked  people 
while  1  was  in  Prague  what  they 
thought  about  it,  what  percent  of 
the  population  is  in  favor  of  the 
communists?  And  I  was  told 
once,  by  a  man  who  worked  on  a 
magazine  in  Prague,  that  he 
thought  probably  45  per  cent  of 
the  people  were  favorable  to  the 
government  at  that  time.  That 


was  about  November  of  1 950. 

I  should  say  that  is  probably  a 
little  high,  but  then  I  am  just 
guessing.  .  .  . 

I  think  that  what  matters  in  a 
country  like  Czechoslovakia  is  not 
so  much  how  much  opposition 
there  is  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
as  how  much  effective  opposition 
there  is,  and  the  effective  opposi¬ 
tion  in  Czechoslovakia  was  prac¬ 
tically  nil  at  the  time  I  was  there; 
and  the  reason  for  that  was  the 
police  had  things  strictly  under 
control. 

If  anybody  made  an  effort  to 
organize  anything  against  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  it  was  nipped  in  the  bud 
immediately. 

■ 

Maurice  Early  Dies; 
Indiana  Columnist 

Indianapolis 

Maurice  Early,  64.  writer  of 
“The  Day  in  Indiana”  column  in 
the  Indianapolis  Star  and  for  many 
years  considered  the  dean  of 
Hoosier  political  reporters,  died 
Feb.  5  in  his  home. 

A  newspaperman  39  years,  he 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Star’s 
editorial  staff  since  1916.  “The 
Day  in  Indiana”  column  had  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  front  page  since 
1939. 

His  last  column  appeared  on 
Friday  morning,  Jan.  8.  only  a 
few  hours  after  he  had  gone  to  the 
hospital. 

It  was  the  only  one  of  his  many 
columns  which  Mr.  Early  did  not 
type  and  ready  for  the  copy  desk 
himself. 

That  night.  Mrs.  Early  made 
one  of  her  rather  rare  appear¬ 
ances  at  the  Star  city  room.  Learn¬ 
ing  that  Mr.  Early  was  not  feeling 
well,  she  sat  down  at  the  type¬ 
writer  while  Mr.  Early  dictated 
what  was  to  be  his  la.st  column. 

Mr.  Early  did  a  great  deal  of 
traveling  with  business  and  farm 
groups  during  the  three  years 
prior  to  1951.  He  covered  100.- 
000  miles  for  the  Star,  most  of  it 
by  air. 


Mastruzzo  Wins 
Top  Photo  Award 

Chicago 

Joe  Mastruzzo,  Chicago  Ameri¬ 
can,  won  top  honors  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion’s  1953  competition  with  his 
picture,  “Blinded  But  Alive,”  show¬ 
ing  a  fireman  rescuing  a  child.  He 
received  $100  and  an  engraved 
plaque  in  addition  to  $100  as 
top  winner  of  the  spot  news  di¬ 
vision. 

Another  American  photogra¬ 
pher.  A1  Phillips,  placed  second  in 
the  feature  picture  division. 

Other  winners  were:  Spot  News 
— Edward  De  Luga,  Chicago  Daily 
News-,  Luigi  Mendicino,  Chicago 
Tribune. 

Sports — Harry  Hall,  .Associated 
Press;  Ralph  Walters,  Chicago 
Sun  -  Times;  Edward  Eckhardt, 
United  Press  Newspictures. 

Features — Harold  Revoir,  Trib¬ 
une;  Jack  Mulcahy,  Tribune. 

Pictorial  —  Dave  Mann,  Sun- 
Times;  Russell  V.  Hamm,  Trib¬ 
une;  and  Russell  (Bud)  Dailey. 
Daily  News. 

■ 

INP  Picture  Device 
Assists  FBI  Work 

Washington 

A  device  developed  by  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Photos  has  been  cred¬ 
ited  by  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  as  enabling  his  agency  to 
identify  fingerprints  for  local  po¬ 
lice  “within  minutes.” 

Mr.  Hoover,  in  testimony  made 
public  this  week  by  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  identi¬ 
fied  the  machine  as  the  Speed- 
photo  Transceiver  which  is  being 
used  by  INP  in  its  regular  trans¬ 
mission  of  news  pictures. 

Mr.  Hoover  told  the  committee: 
“This  machine  enables  the  bureau 
to  receive  by  photograph  finger¬ 
prints  from  law-enforcement  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  country  that  have  simi¬ 
lar  equipment  in  operation. 

“It  has  proved  to  be  extremely 
valuable.” 


Family  Weekly 
And  AW  Join 
In  Ad  Offer 

Family  Weekly  has  made  an 
arrangement  with  the  American 
Weekly  whereby  advertisers  who 
use  both  publications  in  optional 
combination  will  be  entitled  to  a 
15  per  cent  discount  from  Family 
Weekly  rates.  The  American 
Weekly  rates  are  unaffected. 

Robert  Levitt,  publisher  of  the 
American  Weekly,  stressed  that  it 
was  “strictly  an  advertising  ar¬ 
rangement. 

“American  Weekly  has  no  pro¬ 
prietary  interest  in  Family  Week¬ 
ly,”  he  said. 

“Everything  we  have  observed 
in  the  publishing  industry  indi¬ 
cates  an  inevitable  trend  toward 
the  spread  of  the  Colorgravure 
Sunday  Supplement  principle  to 
the  ‘Home-Town’  markets.” 

“The  American  Weekly  natur¬ 
ally  has  a  lively  interest  in  how 
Eamily  Weekly  will  affect  the  ad¬ 
vertising  patterns  in  the  supple¬ 
ment  field.  We  see  Family  Weekly 
as  a  supplement  to  the  supple¬ 
ments.  not  a  substitute. 

“The  character,  reputation  and 
financial  competence  of  the  new 
ownership  and  management  of 
Family  Weekly  strongly  influenced 
our  decision  to  enter  into  this  ad¬ 
vertising  relationship.” 

Leonard  Davidow,  president  and 
publisher  of  Family  Weekly,  said 
its  distribution  is  designed  to  ex¬ 
tend  rather  than  duplicate  the 
coverage  available  through  the 
supplements  which  are  built  pri¬ 
marily  for  metropolitan  centers. 

“The  optional  combination  dis¬ 
count  plus  the  savings  in  produc¬ 
tion  costs  should  greatly  speed  up 
the  process  of  advertising  accept¬ 
ance,”  Mr.  Davidow  said.  “Family 
Weekly  will  maintain  its  own  sales 
staff,  which  will  sell  independent¬ 
ly  of  the  American  Weekly’s  ac¬ 
tivities.” 

Beginning  with  the  Feb.  21  is¬ 
sue,  Family  Weekly  will  add  four 
pages  of  food  editorial  content, 
including  two-color  artwork.  The 
food  pages  will  be  a  regular  fea¬ 
ture  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Melani  deProft,  with  recipes  fur¬ 
nished  by  Culinary  Arts  Press. 

A  double-truck  ad  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  Feb.  10  declared 
the  new  supplement  was  “really 
going  to  town  .  .  .  with  the  blue 
chip  backing  and  management  it 
deserved.” 

■ 

White  House  Gift 

Washington 

Joseph  A.  Fox,  11-year  veteran 
of  White  House  coverage  for  the 
Washington  Star,  has  been  given 
a  roving  assignment.  He  left  the 
Executive  Mansion  with  a  gift 
penknife  carrying  the  good  wishes 
of  President  Eisenhower.  The 
White  House  Correspondents  As¬ 
sociation  gave  him  a  portable 
typewriter. 
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Del-Mar-Va  Press 
Elects  Mrs.  Robinson 

Wilmington,  Del. 

The  Del-Mar-Va  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  elected  the  first  woman  pres¬ 
ident  in  its  40-year  history  here 
Feb.  6. 

The  membership  unanimous¬ 
ly  chose  Mrs.  Mary  Houston 


Robinson,  editor  of  the  George¬ 
town  Sussex  Countian,  to  succeed 
G.  Arthur  McDaniel  of  the  Fed- 
eralshurg  (Md.)  Times. 

Norman  W.  Harrington  of  the 
Easton  (Md.)  Star  Democrat  was 
elected  vicepresident  and  Harold 
C.  Berg  of  the  Wilmington  News- 
Journal  Company  was  reelected 
secretary-treasurer. 


:  Classified  Section  : 

LINE  RATES  For  EACH  Consecutive  Insertion: 

SITUATIONS  WANTED — (Payable  With  Order) 

4  times  @  45c  ilne  each  insertion;  3  @  50o:  2  @  55c;  1  @  65c 
Add  15c  for  Box  Service 

ALL  OTHER  CLA.S8IFU'ATIONS: 

4  times  @  00c  line  each  insertion:  3  @  9.5c;  2  @  $1.00;  1  ®  $1.10. 

3  line  minimum:  15c  additional  for  box  service. 

Deadline  W'ednesday  2  P.  M.  (After  last  mail). 

COUNT  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations  (add  1  lino  lor  box  informa¬ 
tion).  Boxholders'  identities  held  in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed 
daily.  Editor  A  Publisher  reserves  the  rifrht  to  edit  all  copy. 


New  York  36,  New  Y’ork,  Phone:  BRyant  0-3052. 


_ Legal  Notice _ 

PURSUANT  to  the  Charter  and  By- 
Laws,  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Stockholders  of  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
Company,  Inc.,  will  be  held  in  the  of¬ 
fices  of  the  Company,  Suite  1700  Times 
Tower.  Times  Square,  New  York  36, 
N.  Y.,  at  11:00  A.M.,  on  Wednesday 
February  17,  1954,  for  the  transaction 
of  such  business  as  may  legally  come 
before  the  meeting. 

CHARLES  T.  STUART 
January  25,  1954.  Secretary 


ANNOl  INCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Brokers _ 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Plover  Co.,  Ventura,  California 
MID-WEST  Newspaper  Opportunities 
HERMAN  H.  KOCH 
2610  Nebraska  ,St..  Sioux  City,  Iowa 
MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton,  N.Y. 
Establi.shed  1914,  Newspapers  bought 

and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

S.M.ES,  Appraisals.  Management  Con¬ 
sultants.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  CO., 
610  Georgia  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  (la. 

For  better  newspaper  properties. 

Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 
ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando.  Calif. 

JOSEPH  ANTHONY  SNYDER 
Western  Newspapers 

8670  Frances  .Ave. _ Venice,  Calif. 

irir  PERSONAL  Service  backed  by  30 
years’  experience  in  the  West.  A.  W. 
Stypes  &  Co.,  625  Market  Street,  San 

Francisco  5,  California. _ 

LEN  PEIOHNER  AGENCY 
A  33  Year  Successful  Brokerage  Rec¬ 
ord.  Courteous,  confidential,  personal¬ 
ized  service.  Weeklies  and  dailies 
bought  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan. 

_ Newspaper  Appraisers _ 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Experienced  court  witness 
35  years  in  newspaper  work 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  .Ave. _ Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

APPRAISALS  ANYWHERE  FOR 
Fire  Insurance.  Taxes.  Mergers,  Re¬ 
placement,  Purchases,  Refinancing, 
Mortgage  I/oans,  Liquidations,  etc. 

PRINTCRAFT 

REPRESENTATIVES 

277  Broadway  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
“Newspaper  Plant  Specialists’* 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Consultants _ 

NEWSPAPER -TV  sales,  purchases, 
management,  finance,  personnel  prob¬ 
lems.  Publishers  Service,  P.  O.  Box 
3132,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 

_ Publications  for  Sale _ 

CAijlKOKNlA:  Well  estai)lisiie{i.  Ade¬ 
quate  shop.  Paid  circulation.  $3,000 
down.  Jack  L.  Stoll  &  Associates,  4958 

Melrose.  Los  Angeles  21,  California. 


FOR  .S.ALE — Job  shop  located  in  uorth- 
w-est  Pennsylvania,  (jross  income  1952 
and  1953  over  $31,000  each  year.  Good 
equipment.  Ideal  for  printer.  Old  es¬ 
tablished  firm.  Price  $21,000.00  with 
$10,000.00  down  remainder  financed. 
Write  Box  701,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
FOR  SALE;  Weekly  newspaper  in 
north  central  Ohio;  exceptional  in¬ 
dustrial  and  agricultural  area;  gros¬ 
sing  $16,000  with  low  overhead:  no 
job  work.  Fine  town  and  good  equip- 
nii-nt. 

Write  P,  W’.  Thomas.  Plymouth,  Ohio 
S.MALL  WESTERN  DAILY,  $150,- 
000.00  cash  with  a  long  time  lease 
on  the  building.  This  |>ioperty  is  un¬ 
der  absentee  ownership  for  the  past 
seven  years  and  has  earned  the  own¬ 
ers  a  handsome  return  on  their  in¬ 
vestment.  We  will  reply  only  to 
genuine  buyers  who  have  proven 
ability  for  a  rash  deal  and  the  sell¬ 
ers  have  made  this  decision  with 
great  regret  through  their  attorney 
subject  to  withdrawal.  Box  719,  Edi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


CHOICE  CALIFORNIA  WEEKLIES 

WITH  initial  $70,000  and  operating 
capital  qualified  i)ublisher  can  acquire 
profitable  twin-eity  field  doing  .$140,- 
000;  fine  plant. 


SEMI-weekly-  in  agricultural  valley, 
$85,000. 


EXCLUSIVE  coast  field,  only  $12,000 
down. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

3937  Orange,  Riverside,  Cal. 


SOMEONE’S  OPPORTUNITY.  Estate 
offers  large  weekly,  Connecticut.  In 
same  family  since  1889.  Broker,  Box 
739,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Publications  for  Sale _ 

SMALL  WEEKLIES  OFFERING — 
From  $5,500  to  $22,500  in  Kansas,  Ne¬ 
braska,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Missouri, 
Colorado,  with  down  payments  as  low 
as  $1,500.  Bailey-Krehbiel  Newspaper 
Service.  Box  88,  Norton.  Kansas. 

FOR  S.ALE  English  Language  newspa¬ 
per  in  Latin  American  capital.  Will  sell 
half  possibly  all  because  retiring.  Box 
723,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Publications  M  anted 


DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
in 

North  Carolina,  South  Carolina 
or  Georgia 
EXPERIENCED  Business  Manager 
and  Publisher  now  in  Carolina’s,  Ca»h 
Deal,  No  Broker.  Reply  Box  503,  Edi- 

tor  &  Publisher. _ 

DAILY  or  large  weekly  in  town  of 
5,000  or  more  in  Chart  Areas  6  or 
7.  Am  negotiating  for  myself.  Infor¬ 
mation  confidential.  Reply  Box  601, 

Editor  &  PtiMisher, _ 

WEEKLY  WANTED  AS  DOWN  pay 
ment  on  very  profitable  daily.  Broker, 
Box  740,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ Business  Opportunities _ 

COMMON  .SEN.SE  advertisers  use 
Sanders  New  York  Big  Livingstone 
County  3  value.  What  do  you  sayl 

Publisher’s  Representatives 


MR.  PUBLISHER 

MID-WEST  TRADE  PAPER  REPRE¬ 
SENTATIVES  AVAILABLE  MARCH  1 
PREFER  exclusive  but  will  consider 
part-time  basis.  S,ale.s  records,  etc. 
availabie  for  your  inspection  upon  rc- 
•luest.  We  are  an  experienced  sales- 
jiroducing  organization  inviting  your 
investigation.  If  interested  we  must 
know  immediately  as  other  imblications 
are  under  consideration.  Write  today 
Box  732,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NKWSPAPER  SERVICES 
Syndicates — Features 

W’EEKLV  TV  COLlj.MN.  distinctive 
divergent,  diversified.  Trial  releases 
on  request.  Browning  Ruehl,  1202  So 
Glendale,  Glendale,  (California. 

Periodical  Subscriptions 


Cut  your  reading  time  and  save  count¬ 
less  hours  with  an  EDITOR  A-  PUB¬ 
LISHER  subscriiition  —  $6.50  —  52  is¬ 
sues  (one  full  year). 

Write  G.MCB.  Editor  &  Publisher 


_ Press  Engineers _ 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  O'ffset,  Flat  Bed  Experts! 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 
28  East  4th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone  SPring  7-1740 


E.  P.  WALLMAN  &  CO. 

I  Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs. 

I  Maintenance.  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford _ Illinois 

DISMANTLED  -  MOVED  -  ERECTED 
Service — Maintenance — Repairi 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex 
and  Goss  Plat-bed  Webs 

311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhnrst,  N.  J. 
Phone  Geneva  8-3744 


i  MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspa^r  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC. 

3626 — 31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.Y. 
STillwell  6-0098-0090 


MACH1.NERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Composing  Room 

BLUE  STREAK  MIXERS  ~ 

5  Model  29  Linotypes — 4  Hagaiins 
2/72  and  2/90  Channel 
Microtherm  Electric  Pots,  AO 

6  Molds,  Mohr  Saw  and  Aceesioriss. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave. — BR  9-1132 — N.  Y.  M 


LINOTYPES  and  Intertypea,  Modsis 
5,  8,  14,  26,  Intertypes  B — 0 — 08M, 
thoronghly  rebuilt,  also  many  good 
used  machines  available  attractively 
priced.  Eight  page  Goss  Comet.  North¬ 
ern  Machine  Works,  323  North  Fourth 
St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania. 


MATS 

20  fonts  Intertype  8  pt.  Regal  Jl 
with  bold.  Fonts  of  1442  mats  in¬ 
cluding  key  board  fractions  and  extra 
channel  quads,  contrasted.  Mats  in¬ 
stalled  new  Dec.  1,  1953,  some  used 
very  little.  $225  per  font.  Teletype- 
setter  keyboard  layout  282F.  Write 
Olias.  Medlin,  Sentinel-Star,  P.  0. 
Box  2833,  Orlando.  Florida. 


MODEL  C  Intertype,  3  mags,  S10850, 
l)ricc  $2500.  Now  in  use.  delivery  60 
days  after  purchase.  Can  be  seen  in 
operation  our  plant;  good  condition. 
Vermont  Newspaper  (Jorp.,  Bellows 
Falls,  Vermont. 


_ Newsprint _ 

MEND  PAPER  BREAKS  with  Splic¬ 

ing  Tapes.  Also  newsprint.  Bunge  Pulli 
&  Paper  Co.,  45  W.  45th  St.,  N.  Y.  38, 


Photo  Engraving 


COMPLETE  Engraving  Room,  3  years 
old.  Robertson  20"  Camera,  Lens, 
Lights,  Temperature  Sink,  Vacuum 
Frame,  Whirler,  Stainless  Etcher, 
.Stove,  Cooler,  Powder  Cabinet,  Guil¬ 
lotine,  etc.  Complete. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSCCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36 


Press  Room 


8  PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 

AC  Drive — Chases  and  Accessories. 
Located  Illinois — Available  Feb.  15. 


20  PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

Complete  Stereo — 22  — AC  Drive 

Combination  $4  pg  Folder 


4  DECK  GOSS 

2  Plate  wide — 23-9/16" — Stereo 

3  UNIT  HOE— 2550 

Steel  Cylinders,  Roller  Bearings — 
211 1” — Complete  Stereo — AC  Drive 

3  UNIT  HOE— 2148 

Steel  Cylinders 
Roller  Bearings — 22)i" 


4  UNIT  HOE— 2804 

Vertical  Type — AC  Drive — 22fi" 

3  Arm  Reels,  Tensions  and  Pasters 


4  UNIT  HOE— 2283 

Steel  Cylinders — Roller  Bearings — 
23-9/16" — Cline  Reels  and  Tensions 


6  UNIT  HOE 

Vertical  Type — DC  Drive — 21J4’’ 

2  UNIT  DUPLEX 

Semi-Cylindrical — 22K" — 16/82  pgs. 
Complete  stereo.  AC  Drive. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  36,  N.  Y. 


8  PAGE  Duplex  double  drive,  fist  bed 
newspaper  press,  angle  bar  felder. 
22'/i"  cutoff.  15  H.P.,  AC  220  motor. 
Producei  good  paper.  See  rannlng. 
Terms.  Broker,  Box  5200,  Editor  ■ 
Publisher. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 
Press  Room _ 


SACRIFICE 

FORCED  to  vacate  premiaea  of  the 
former  Philadelphia  Record  and  are 
offering  at  a  great  redaction  the  llneit 
equipment  available  on  the  preaent 
market. 

4  UNIT  HOE  (No.  2804) 

Steel  Cylinder-Roller  Bearing- 
Spray  Fountain — 22 H""  cut¬ 
off — AC  Drive,  Reelt,  Ten- 
■iona  and  Auto  Pastern. 

Thin  equipment  was  installed  new 
in  1938  and  abut  down  Jan.  1947,  It 
has  had  proper  maintenance. 

For  information  and  inspection  call 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.  New  York  38,  N,  Y. 
BRyant  9-1130 


Used  Presses 

if  Since  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  QOSS 
unita,  we  usually  have  a  list  of  good 
used  presses  available  or  which  may 
be  available  soon,  for  newspapers  of 
all  sises. 

it  OOSS  engineers  can  adapt  such 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 

★  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 
PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  S.  Panlina  St.  Chicago,  Illinois 


OOSS  SEXTUPLE  STRAIQHTLINE 
ROTARY,  48  Standard  or  98  Tabloid 
pages.  Cut-off  22)4".  Double  Polders. 
Complete  Stereo  equipment  with  chases, 
turtles,  extra  rollers.  A.C.  equipment. 
Perfect  condition.  Available  now. 
George  R.  Swart,  461  8th  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  BR  9-4233. 


CAMACHINE  SPLICING  AND  ROLL 
WINDING  MACHINE  (72  inch)  40" 
rewind  capacity,  with  integral  type 
slitting  element,  and  equipped  with 
two  integral  type  slitter  units 

complete,  two  extra  slitter  wheels  with 
hall  bearings  and  axles,  one  rewind 
shaft;  two  mill  roll  apparatus,  one 
for  40"  jumbo  rolls,  one  for  18"  butt 
rolls;  complete  splicing  apparatus 
machine  fitted  with  “V”  belt  drive 
complete,  but  without  motor.  $5,000. 
shipped  freight  C.O.D.  (Deseret  News 
Publishing  Comp.my,  33  Richards 
Street,  Salt  lyake  City  10,  Utah). 


DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN 

20  Page  —  22  H"  —  1  Unit  5  Plate 
Wide.  AC  Chain  Drive  —  Half  and 
()aarter  Fold. 

COMPLETE  STEREO 
DUPLEX  Mat  Roller;  Gas  MeUl  Fur¬ 
nace;  Pump  and  Spout;  Curved  Cast¬ 
ing  Box;  Shaver;  Tail  Cutter;  Chip¬ 
ping  Block;  Curved  Router;  Scorch¬ 
er;  16  Chases;  and  18  new  Turtles. 
A  COMPLETE  COMPACT  PACKAGE 
AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY — 
LOCATED  WYOMING 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  88 


WOOD  TWIN  PONY  AUTOPLATE 

for  21 '/4*  plates.  4-ton  Melting  Pot 
and  Twin  Pumps  included.  Good  con¬ 
dition.  Available  now-.  Bargain.  Con¬ 
tact 

INLAND 

NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY  CO. 

422  W.  8th  Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 


64  page  GOSS  magaxine  press,  four 
plates  wide.  32  pages  black  and  one 
color.  S'/i"  X  11)4"  page  size.  Now  in 
midwest.  Inspection  invited.  Dealer. 
Box  600,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLOR  REGISTER  FRAME  HOE. 
full  page  color  register  frame  with 
crosswires.  D-4  full  page  adjustable, 
register  pointers  and  two  comer  cut¬ 
ters.  $75.00  freight  C.O.D.,  (Deseret 
News  Pub.  Company  33  Richard  St., 
Salt  Lake  City  10.  Utah). 


.MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Prcsia  Room 


See  Advertisement  Page  50. 

John  GrIfR+hs  Co.,  Inc. 

11  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  One  18-Page  Unit,  four 
plate  wide,  arch  type,  14)4"  cylinder, 
22)4"  cut-off.  Thomas  W.  Hall  Co.  Inc., 
Stamford,  Conn. 


16  PAGE 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

16-PAGE  DUPLEX  Tubular  1-to-l 
press  in  A-1  condition. 

TERMS  IF  DESIRED. 

MAY  be  seen  in  operation  until  April 
when  it  will  be  replaced  with  new  and 
larger  press. 

THIS  IS  an  exceptional  press  for  any¬ 
one  needing  this  type  of  equipment. 

TIMES-NEWS 
Twin  Fails,  Idaho. 


DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR 

6  Units — 24  Pages — 10  extra  Color 
Cylinders  with  2  Folders — ^Twinned — 
AC  Drive  and  Modern  Stereo. — Locat¬ 
ed  Detroit — Available  May. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36 


_ Stereotype 

FOR  SALE:  Goss  4500  lb.  Melting 
Furnace,  gas  burner;  Claybonrn  Pre¬ 
cision  full  page  Flat  Shaver;  Hoe  Com¬ 
bination  Saw  &  Monorail  Trimmer; 
Ostrander  Roughing  or  Planing  Ma¬ 
chine,  24  X  36  bed;  Large  Quantity 
Stereo.  Chases,  good  condition.  Thomas 
W.  Hall  Company,  Inc.,  Stamford, 
Connecticut. 


Surplus  Equipment 
For  Sale 


2  .Vlico  Infra-Red  Dryers..  $700  ea. 
1  2000  11).  Capacity  Gas 

Heat  Monarch  Peg  Remelt 
Furnace  with  Bottom  pour 

off;  Partlow  Control .  $400 

1  Kemp  Stereo.  Job  Pot, 

1. ")00  lbs.  Capacity;  com¬ 
plete  with  motor,  turbine 

and  Partlow  Control....  $300 
12  Fonts  Paragon  with  Bold, 

7vl62  .  $  75  ea. 

1  Font  Paragon  with  Italic. 

10v448  .  $  80 

2  Excelsior  with  B.  F.  No. 

2,  12v378  .  $  80  ea. 

2  Fonts  Paragon  with  Bold, 

10v450  .  $  80  ea. 

3  Fonts  Excelsior  with  Bold, 

7i4v46  . $  75  ea. 

2  Fonts  Paragon  with  Bold. 

9vl58  .  $  80  ea. 

2  Fonts  Paragon  with  Bold, 

5)4v66  $  75  ea. 

1  Font  Paragon  with  Bold, 

TAvlH  .  $  75 

1  Font  Metrolite  S2  with 

Italic,  10v478  .  $  85 

1  Pont  Textype  with  B.  F. 

No.  2.  10v322  .  $  85 


NOTE:  All  Fonts  are  complete  and  all 
equipment  is  guaranteed  to  be  in  first 
class  condition. 

Newspaper  Production  Co. 
Shreveport,  Louisiana 
Gordon  F.  Elrod 
Production  Director 


12  PULL  PAGE  CHASES.  Inside 
measurements  are  20)4"  x  16)4".  You 
may  have  all  or  any  part  of  these  at 
$30.00  each,  shipped  freight.  OOD. 
(Deseret  News  Pub.  Co..  33  Riohard 
St.,  Salt  Lake  City  10,  Utah). 

Wanferf  to  Biiv 


WANTED  TO  BUY 
Newsprint  roll  REWINDER.  Moat  be 
in  good  condition.  Send  complete  de¬ 
scription  availability,  photograph  and 
price  to  A.  H.  Chapman.  Jr.,  St. 
Petersburg  Times.  St.  Petersburg. 
Florida. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Wanted  to  Buy _ 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  86,  N.  Y. 


CURVED  ROUTER,  good  mat  roller, 
hand  casting  outfit.  Gieorge  O.  Oxford, 

Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. _ 

WANTED — Good  used  Plate  Shaver 
8  column  with  extra  cutting  blade 
head.  Examiner-Enterprise,  J.  L.  Jen¬ 
nings,  Bartlesville,  Oklahoma. 


HELP  WANTED _ 

_ _  Administrative _ 

GENERAL  MANAGER  for  small  daily 
and  commercial  plant,  to  take  full 
charge,  in  Chart  -Area  8.  Box  703, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circiilation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
LARGE  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  wants 
experienced  circulation  man.  Must 
assume  full  charge  of  national  distri¬ 
bution.  Willing  to  move  to  Hollywood, 
California.  Write  fully  stating  quali¬ 
fications,  experience,  references,  sal¬ 
ary  expected.  Only  top  men  need  ap- 
lily.  Box  631.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  30  to  45 
years  for  MES  paper  in  30  to  50 
thousand  class.  Must  know  City, 
Country,  Little  Merchant  and  Mail 
Promotion.  Opportunity  for  live  wire 
supervisor  on  larger  paper  or  Cir¬ 
culation  Manager  on  smaller  paper 
Complete  information  will  be  treated 
with  confidence.  Box  603,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  Apuli- 
cants  must  be  experienced,  thoroughly 
ridiable,  able  to  submit  A-1  references; 
al.so,  know  ABC.  Little  Merchants 
Plan,  and  have  definite  ability  to  han¬ 
dle  boys.  An  outstanding  opportunity 
for  i)ermanent  security.  The  News- 
Mi-ssenger,  Fremont,  Ohio. 

_ Classified  Advertising _ 


M.VNAGER — Salesman  for  8.300  ABC 
Daily.  Top  opportunity.  Write  full 
)>articulars  to  Box  628,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

_ nisplav  AdvertlriiiE 

CONNECTICUT  WEEKLY  near  Hart¬ 
ford  wants  young,  alert  salesman.  In¬ 
terested  in  retailing  and  familiar  with 
ad  ropy.  Write  Box  507,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
wanted  by  medium  eastern  daily  to 
lead  staff  of  10  men.  Real  opportunity 
for  energetic  producer.  Excellent  bene¬ 
fits.  Permanent.  Write  all  first  letter. 
Box  528.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  MAN¬ 
AGER— Large  daily  in  Chart  Are*  1, 
seeks  a  man  with  national  experience 
who  is  either  a  department  manager 
at  present  or  a  second-man  who  de¬ 
sires  to  move  up  to  a  department 
head.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  first  letter.  Box  527,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  —  We 
seek  a  thoroughly  qualified  man  to 
handle  local  farm  advertising  in  three 
states  plus  national  accounts.  The  job 
requires  considerable  traveling  by  per¬ 
sonal  auto.  Good  salary  and  expenses. 
This  man  must  not  be  a  novice.  The 
distribution  is  .50,000  provable.  Give 
all  verifiable  details  to  Box  737,  Editor 
and  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  SALESMAN  for  coun¬ 
try’s  leading  regional  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  magazine  established  42  years. 
I.,oraI  and  national  accounts.  Liberal 
remuneration,  security  and  advance¬ 
ment  opportunities.  Box  731,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


FiHforfail _ 

EDITORIAL  WRITER — a  strong,  mid- 
west  independent  newspaper  seeks  an 
editorial  writer — not  too  young  and 
not  too  old — who  Is  interested  in  mov¬ 
ing  on  to  a  better  job  Fine  opportunity. 
Letters  will  he  kept  in  strict  eonfi- 
lence.  Box  539,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 
Etliluruil _ 


BUSY  EDITOR  LOOKING  FOR 
TOP  YOUNG  ASSISTANT 


CHANCE  leara  all  ropes  on  hard- 
driving  newspapsr  with  editorial  staff 
more  than  50. 

ATTRACTIVE  city.  Ideal  Uviag 
conditions. 

CANDIDATE  must  be  a  born  edi¬ 
tor-executive  with  leadership  that  will 
show  up  in  own  shop,  community  and 
state. 

OPPORTUNITY  worthy  of  best 
and  can  lead  to  stock  participation 
out  of  earnings. 

YOUTH  necessary  to  balance  pres¬ 
ent  top  staffers. 

APPLICATION  strictly  confidential. 

ALL  details  your  story  please  in 
first  letter. 

Box  629,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CONSERVATIVE  political  writing 
research  background  with  ability  to 
manage  public  relations,  bouse  organ, 
and  present  world  factual  material 
respective  our  ideology.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  job  security.  P.  O.  Box 
419.  Hot  Springs.  Arkansas. 


EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT,  mature,  to 
work  into  organization  by  doing 
swing  jobs,  including  copy  desk,  edi¬ 
torial  writing,  promotion,  special 
stories  with  opportunity  for  respon¬ 
sible  position  with  Independent  Re¬ 
publican  afternoon  daily  in  over  25,- 
000  circulation  class.  Chart  Area  2. 
Box  604,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  COPY  READER  on 
large,  mid-western  morning  daily. 
Prefer  Journalism  School  graduate  25 
to  35  years  old  with  some  experience 
in  makeup  work  and  photo  and  tele¬ 
graph  editing.  Excellent  salary.  Box 
637.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER:  Have  openings  for  two 
experienced  reporters  (6-day  situa¬ 
tions).  Good  news  center  and  splendid 
working  conditions.  Life  and  hospital¬ 
ization  insurance  plus  pension  plan. 
Send  full  details  to  Howard  Lee, 
Managing  Editor,  DAILY  PRESS, 
Newport  News.  Virginia.. 


WANTED  News  Editor  small  PM  dal¬ 
ly.  AP-TTS  wire,  edit  news,  local 
espy.  Write  heads.  Box  624,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


WANTED 

REPORTER  WANTED  for  live  and 
progressive  Weekly  newspaper,  must 
cover  main  news  events  in  city,  write 
editorials  each  week  and  make  up 
paper.  Circulation  over  5000.  Journal¬ 
ism  graduate,  or  one  of  experience  de¬ 
sired.  Give  background,  qualifications, 
habits  and  starting  salary  requested 
in  first  letter.  Box  840,  Editor  and 
Publisher. 


DESK  MEN — fast,  alert  who  can  edit 
story  and  write  good  bead.  Chart 
Ares  9.  evening  75,000  circulation. 
Five-day,  40  hour  $85  to  $90  to  start. 
Airmail  reply  to  Box  642,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


WANTED — Sports  writer  for  Now 
England  daily  of  11.000  circulation. 
State  experience,  salary  desired,  ref¬ 
erences  and  if  possible  samples  of 
work.  Will  be  required  to  do  some 
general  sporting.  Address  Box  680. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


GENERAL  REPORTERS  wanted  by 
newspaper  group  operating  dailies  in 
chart  area  6.  This  organization  will 
welcome  experience  but  also  desires 
contact  with  less  experienced  but  en¬ 
ergetic  personnel.  All  inquiries  confi¬ 
dential.  Write  details  on  background, 
experience,  education,  salary  and  sam- 
jile  of  work  in  first  letter.  Box  704, 
Eilitor  A  Publi--her. 
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HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


EDITORIAL  OPENING 

Mature  woman  fur  editor  of  Protestant 
Sunday-school  publications  for  pre¬ 
school  and  primary-age  children.  Oood 
paying  permanent  position  with  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Write  giving 
((ualifications  and  salary  expected. 

Editorial  Director,  David  C.  Cook  Pub¬ 
lishing  Comi)any,  Elgin,  Illinois. 


WANTED — Young  combination  sports 
and  news  on  daily  of  7,000  circulation. 
Rebuilding  staff,  job  permanent.  State 
all  in  first  letter.  Ocala  Star  Banner, 

Ocala.  Elorida. _ 

SPORTS  Editor-Reporter  job  open  for 
single  man  on  small  New  England 
daily.  Some  experience  preferred.  Box 
738,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Salesmen 

•SALES  KEPKE.sKNTATfVE  wanted 
for  national  news  service  to  be  head- 
uuartered  in  Washington.  Must  have 
working  new'spaper  experience,  be  {>er- 
sonable  and  persistent  but  not  high- 
pressure,  preferably  25-30.  Starting 
salary  $100  weekly  plus  expenses. 
Send  complete  resume  to  Box  733, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

Press 

Photographer 

Demonstrator 


Well  established  firm  needs 
young  unattached  press 
photographer,  26  to  35 
years,  with  some  truck  driv¬ 
ing  experience,  to  demon¬ 
strate  SCAN-A-GRAVERS 
and  press  photo  technique 
to  newspapers  throughout 
the  country. 


Experienced  in  printing  pins  me¬ 
chanical  aptitude  desirable.  Dem¬ 
onstration  to  be  made  in  mobile 
field  unit  equipped  with  photo¬ 
graphic  and  engraving  facilities. 


SEND  RESUME  TO; 

MR.  J.  HYATT 


FAIRCHILD 


Camera  &  Instrument  Corp. 
Box  85 

Jamaica  31,  N.  Y. 


CHIEF  PHOTOGRAPHER  to  head  five 
man  stafT  in  iNew  York  City.  Heavy 
on  news  and  features.  Top  salary  and 
opportunity  for  right  man.  Newspaper 
or  magazine  background  essential.  Send 
fullest  details  first  letter.  Box  705, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Mrornttlitm — Public  Kelatiuns 

PROMOTION 
Man  or  Woman 


FOR  NEW  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER 
one  mile  outside  of  Philadelphia. 
Well  established  firm  with  other  suc¬ 
cessful  publications. 

It  yon  can  secure  snbscriptions 
with  knowledge  of  advertising  a  very 
good  paying  position  awaits  you  witb 
a  wonderful  opportunity. 

Write  complete  details  address 
UPPER  DARBY,  POST  OFFICE 
BOX  $92.  UPPER  DARBY,  PENN¬ 
SYLVANIA. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

Promotion — Public  Relations 

COPVWKITER  —  Attractive  opportu¬ 
nity  in  promotion  department  of  me¬ 
tropolitan  newspaper  (Chart  Area  8) 
for  young  man  with  sound  training 
and  experience  in  writing  news  or  ad¬ 
vertising  copy.  If  you  are  a  creative 
thinker  and  can  produce  strong  selling 
copy  for  editorial  and  circulation  pro¬ 
motion,  you  may  be  the  man  for  this 
position.  Write,  giving  experience,  per¬ 
sonal  data,  and  references.  Enclose 
samples  of  your  work  with  first  letter. 
Box  702,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

_ Mechanical 

AD  OPEKATUU — last  man  on  butb 
ads  and  heads.  No  beginners.  Big  op¬ 
portunity,  housing  available,  mild  cli¬ 
mate,  open  shop.  Write  air-mail  ot 
wire  J.  B.  Robinson,  Daily  News, 

Jacksonville,  North  Carolina. _ 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
with  considerable  press  experience 
wanted.  Southwest  city  population 
55,000.  Day  work,  onion  membership 
not  necessary.  Peraonality  a  require¬ 
ment.  Present  ocenpant  being  promot¬ 
ed.  References.  Box  602,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

CONNECTICUT  WEEKLY  near  Hart¬ 
ford  wants  experienced  combination 
man  for  commercial  plant  operation 
Salary  open.  Write  Box  508,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 


PLANT  FOREMAN 

NEED  foreman  who  can  service  three 
Linotypes,  two  with  TTS,  and  take 
charge  day  shift.  Mast  be  cost  con¬ 
scious.  and  skilled  in  all  phases 
newspaper  production.  Publish  12  to 
24  pages  daily,  growing  fast.  Mild 
climate,  housing  available.  Job  offers 
excellent  opportunity  for  skilled  man 
Open  shop.  Write  air  mail  or  wire 
J.  B.  Robinson.  Daily  News,  Jackion- 
ville.  North  Carolina. _ 


WANTED 

One  Foreman 
and 

One  Machine  Ad  Man 

COMPETENT  exi>erienccd 
working  foreman  and  an  ex¬ 
perienced  machine  ad  man 
wanted  by  first-class  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday  news¬ 
papers.  Present  foreman  re¬ 
signing  due  to  illness  in  fam¬ 
ily  and  taking  a  machine 
situation.  Composing  Room 
personnel  members  ITU.  Give 
complete  information  includ¬ 
ing  three  references  in  first 
letter  to  Cecil  B.  Highland, 
President  and  General  Man¬ 
ager.  Clarksburg  Publishing 
Co.,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 


INSTRUCTION 
Clasvilied  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  STAFF  MEMBERS: 
you  can  get  ahead  taster!  A  great 
Tnture  belongs  to  you  ...  if  yon 
train  for  it. 

THE  new  Howard  Parish  Oonrae  In 
Classified  Advertising  makes  expert* 
of  earnest  people  You  get  wsnt-ad 
fnndamentals,  selling,  copywriting 
methods  step-by-step. 

20  LESSONS  CAN  CHANGE  TOUR 
LIFE  .  .  .  AND  YOUR  FUTURE! 

20  WEEK  corretpondenee  program  eo 
pervised  by  practical  specialists.  Writ 
ten  examinations  required.  Scores  o* 
top  newspapers  represented  by  stn 
dents  in  training. 

COMPLETE  Course  $44  per  student 
Send  only  $6  for  registration  and  first 
lesson  Then  pay  $2  week  10  weeks 
Write  for  descriptive  folder— or  EN 
ROLL  BY  RETURN  MAIL  TO  START 
FAST! 

HOWARD  PARISH 
School  of  Classified  Advertising 
2000  N.W.  70th  St.,  Miami  AT,  Florida 


NOTICES 


ARE  YOU  MOVING? 

PleuM  allow  two  weeks  for  a  ehanM 
of  addrest  and  be  sure  to  give  at  the 
OLD  at  w«U  aa  the  NSW  addraat 
Saves  time  I 

Editor  A  Puhliaher  Oirenlatioa  Dept 


WRITERS  SERVICES 
Literary  Ageucy 

\VKITKRS1  Time  does  NOT  march  on 
if  you  procrastinate!  One  book  con¬ 
tract  closed  48  hours  after  receipt  I 
Write  for  terms  —  TODAY  I  Mead 
Agency,  419  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  16.  N.  Y. 


SmjATlONS  wanted 


_ A>HUIUI»U<lU»S _ 

Available  Short  Notice: 

Highly  Experienced 


PUBLISHER 
BUSINESS  MANAGER 
ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
REORGANIZATION  EFFICIENCY 
EXPERT 

Qnalified  On  Public  Relations 
Box  627,  Editor  &  Publisher 


A  NEWSPAPER  MAN  who  lias  come 
up  through  the  ranks  to  the  top  in 
Circulation  and  Advertising  to  General 
Manager  of  a  daily  chain  unit  with 
absentee  ownership  in  50  to  100,000 
population  city  is  now  looking,  while 
in  his  forties,  for  the  challenge  of  his 
life.  Ten  years  on  present  job.  Would 
prefer  West  or  South.  Healthy,  con¬ 
genial  and  with  a  strong  urge  to  ex¬ 
pand,  would  welcome  an  opportunity  to 
talk  with  Publisher  or  Owner  who 
needs  some  extra  Push  in  his  organi¬ 
zation  to  develop  the  Potential  which 
could  be  closely  determined  by  a  Sim¬ 
ple  Market  Analysis.  Any  reply  will  be 
confidential.  This  is  not  a  job  hunting 
ad.  Instead,  seeking  an  opportunity 
that  might  be  waiting  until  the  right 
man  comes  along.  Write  Box  70f>,  Kdi- 
tiic  &  Publisher. 


’53  GAIN 
OVER  12%  ! 

IF  NOT,  YOU  NEED  ME  I 
TOP  Lineage  producer  Chart  Area  2 
both  percentage  and  total  lines.  Ready 
for  change  to  metropolitan  paper  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  for  results  or  to  a  smaller 
operation  with  business  management 
future.  B.  A.  Journalism,  35,  stable 
with  proven  leadership  qualities.  Box 
748  Editor  &  Publisher  gets  you  a 
full  resume. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Administrathre 


PUBLISHER'S 

ASSISTANT 

— IF  YOU’RE  a  busy  publisher  who 
needs  a  good  right  arm,  we  should  get 
together. 

— I  AM  presently  holding  executive 
advertising  post  for  fine  newspaper  in 
the  100-150  thousand  class.  It’s  a 
pleasant  and  successful  association  but 
I’m  boxed  in,  and  seek  opportunity  to 
exercise  broader  abilities. 

— I  AM  39  years  old,  with  half  my 
life  devoted  to  the  newspaper  business. 
Steeped  in  all  phases  of  local,  nation¬ 
al,  classified,  promotion,  etc.,  and  have 
extensive  personal  advertising  agency 
and  direct  contacts  from  coast  to  coast. 
While  my  experience  is  heavy  on  the 
ud  side,  I  am  thoroughly  familiar  with 
all  departments  and  general  problems 
of  newspaper  management. 

— I  CAN  give  you  unlimited  refer¬ 
ences  and  welcome  the  most  exacting 
investigation.  Will  contract  in  ap¬ 
propriate  five  figure  range  or  work  out 
salary  and  percentage  if  your  problem 
and  your  property  lend  themselves  to 
such  an  arrangement. 

Will  exchange  information  in  inviolate 
confidence. 

Box  726,  Editor  &  Publisher 


PUBLISHERS,  attention:  Need  some¬ 
one  to  help  you?  Offer  services, 
some  cash,  for  working  interest  in 
weekly,  small  daily.  Oood  newsman, 
34,  family,  want  to  settle  in  good 
town.  Box  632,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Clrcutetioa _ 


CIRCULATION  EXECUTIVE 

If  you  need  the  services  of  no  experi¬ 
enced,  hard  working,  loyal  man  witb 
good  habits,  references  and  willing 
to  prove  ability  as  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager  —  City  or  Suburban-Country 
Manager  —  experience  hat  been  in 
over  100,000  field  with  a  proven  rec¬ 
ord.  Write  Box  638,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  All  inquiries  strictly  confl- 
dential. _ 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  avail¬ 
able  30  days.  Well  qualified  in  Little 
Merchant  ABO  and  transportation. 
Prefer  6  to  10,000  Circulation.  Box 
634,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

NOW  AVAILABLE,  Experienced  Oir- 
culator.  Thorough  knowledge  nil 
phases  of  Circulstion  Department. 
‘‘Let  me  do  your  hardest  Job."  Will 
go  anywhere.  Box  612,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER’S  CHART  AREA 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 
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•  SITUATIONS  WANTED 


_ Circulation _ 

'OUiOL/i>A  i'iU.S  MANAiiEU  available 
30  days.  A-1  reference^.  Uox  707,  Edi- 
lor  t  Publisher. _ 

CIKCL'LATION  MANAUEK  now  em¬ 
ployed  in  full  charge  of  Department 
iriihes  to  relocate.  Oo  anywhere,  South 
or  South  West  preferred.  Twenty  years 
in  highly  Competitive  fields.  Write 
Box  722,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATOK  for  over-all  operation 
or  city  or  country.  18  years  all  phases 
metropolitan  and  small  dailies.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Desire  change.  Chart  Areas  10, 
11  or  12.  Confidence  respected.  Box 
708,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

MR.  PUBLISHER,  do  you  need  a 
capable  experienced  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager  that  will  incrca.se  circulation  and 
revenue  of  your  newspaper!  7,000  to 
100,000  class.  Box  714,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

THOROUGHLY  EXPERIENCED  Cir¬ 
culator  presently  employed  on  large 
Metropolitan  paper  desires  to  make 
change.  Established  record  as  honest 
and  consistent  producer.  Married,  age 
38.  Complete  resume  of  training  and 
experience  on  request.  Box  710,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

C'iassihed  Advertising 
CLA8SlEiED  MANAGER 
PAST  RECORDS  show  consistent 
gains.  Now  Manager  on  Metropolitan 
Daily,  seeks  better  opportunity.  Likes 
challenge,  therefore  can  handle  any 
siie  operation.  Go  anywhere.  Write  in 
confidence  to  Box  623,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lisher. 


HAVE  THE 
KNOW  HOW 

YOUNG  single  woman,  age  27,  with 
five  years  proven  ability  as  Classified 
Advertising  Manager  on  12,000  to  50, 
000  ABC  circulation  newspapers.  In 
spiring  leader,  wonderful  on  sales  am 
sound  builder.  Will  welcome  a  chal 
lenge  as  position  of  Classified  Adver 
tiling  Manager.  Will  furnish  excellen 
references.  Write  B.  Jeanne  Burdick 
330  East  Constance,  Santa  Barbara 
California. 


Display  AdvertHbig 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  medium 
rise  daily,  looking  for  chance  to  ad¬ 
vance.  Age  30,  with  family.  8  years 
present  location.  Good  references.  Like 
National  or  Retail  field  bat  know  all 
phases.  Write  Box  620,  Editor  and 
Publisher. 


.ADVERTISING  BUSINESS  MAN- 
.AOER.  Well  known  in  New  England 
and  New  York  State  newspaper  circles. 
Outstanding  record  for  Building  Line¬ 
age  and  co-ordinating  strong  depart¬ 
ment,  Age  47.  Excellent  health.  Loy¬ 
al.  Sincere,  enthusiastic  hard  worker. 
SMks  opportunity  where  progress 
will  be  rewarded.  Any  locality.  Excel¬ 
lent  references.  Available  at  once. 
Will  come  for  interview.  Write  Box 
filO.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  —  Now 
employed  on  strong  weekly  would  like 
change  to  daily.  Recently  returned  to 
advertising  field  from  rirculation  and 
general  management,  25  years  news¬ 
paper  experience,  age  47.  married, 
can  move  on  short  notice.  Write  Box 
617.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADM.AX.  3  years  experience,  metropol¬ 
itan  and  small  daily.  University  of 
Missouri,  married,  27,  seeks  opportu¬ 
nity  on  daily  in  Southwest  or  Midwest. 
Write  Box  746.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  EXPEItlENCED  young  ad- 
man.  27.  working  on  one  of  nation’s 
heit  metropolitan  morning  dailies  of¬ 
fers  skills  gained  from  4  years’  ex¬ 
perience  (including  toughest  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  league).  ILas  worked  in 
South,  Mid-West  and  East  with  claasi- 
licd  and  small  daily  experience  along 
the  way.  Knows  how  to  use  Xenstadt, 
prepares  and  delivers  own  fear  sheet 
presentations.  Schooling  background 
inclndes  editorial  training  and  earlier 
art  interest — a  combination  which  pro¬ 
duces  effective  copy  and  layout  when 
needed.  Worth  top  offer  in  either 
metropolitan  sales  or  smaller  city  man- 
sgemenf,  will  travel  to  make  right 
connection.  Box  741.  Editor  .A-  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Display  Advertisiiig 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER.  Salesman, 
Expert,  Proven  record.  Guarantee  re¬ 
sults.  Box  728,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editorial 

EX-lufantry  Officer  Korea.  Seeka  op¬ 
portunity.  Experience  publicity  writer 
for  ad  agency,  production  and  la^nt 
for  national  magasine.  Box  818,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publiaher. _ 

KKPURTbK — 4  years  experience  all 
bean,  college  graduate.  Looking  for 
THE  opportunity  in  Chart  Areaa  1  or 

2.  Box  411,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT-WRITER, 
25,  vet,  experienced  columnist,  feat¬ 
ures,  sports,  humor  specialist,  seeks 
position  with  magasine,  newspaper, 
public  relations,  or  copy.  Can  travel. 
Resume.  Box  535,  Editor  A  Pnblither. 


FOREIGN  NEWS  MAN:  26,  aingle 
French,  German,  Spanish,  M.A.  Politi-  | 
cal  Science  (Stanford)  presently  on 
German  metropolitan  paper  deiiret  po¬ 
sition  as  foreign  correspondent  or  for¬ 
eign  news  editor  in  Europe  or  U.S. 
Box  512,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

FORMER  BERLIN  PIO  seeks  writer- 
editorial  position  New  York,  prefer 
magazine.  Single,  27,  adaptable,  vigor¬ 
ous,  responsible,  wide  interests;  good 
contacts,  knowledge  Europe.  5  years 
critical  editing,  writing.  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  experience.  Box  513,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

NU  FUTURE  HERE.  Sports  editor, 
50,000  class,  looking  for  spot  on 
100,000  daily.  Tops  on  desk,  writing, 
photography.  College  grad.  25.  Any¬ 
where.  Box  520,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  young  woman,  wanti  out 
of  public  relationa,  back  to  good  daily. 
4  years  large  daily,  bright,  versatile. 
Best  references.  (Ihart  Area  2-6-5-0. 
Box  511,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR-WRITER  for  morn¬ 
ing  daily  (Chart  Area  2,  75,000  city) 
desires  job  on  large  circulation  news¬ 
paper.  Three  years  experience.  Fast, 
accurate  copy;  can  handle  any  news 
beat.  Talented  feature  writer,  column¬ 
ist.  College  grad,  J-major,  vet,  single, 
27.  Excellent  references.  Have  car, 
willing  to  travel  anywhere.  Box  518, 

Editor  and  Publisher. _ 

ALERT  REPORTER  desires  position 
on  any  beat,  at  any  location  which 
offers  promise  of  salary  and  advance¬ 
ment.  Vet,  24,  ear,  camera  knowhow. 
1-year  experience,  J-grad.  Box  605, 
Editor  A  Publiaher. 


ASSISTANT  to  Editor,  Reporter 
Experienced  House  organ  Editor; 
news  publicity  writing-distribution. 
Alert,  accurate.  B.  A.  Chart  Area  1. 
2,  or  6.  Box  639.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COPYREADER 

Faoniliar  makeup,  pictures.  Handle 
slot.  $100  minimnm.  Box  625,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


COPY  READER — four  years  news¬ 
paper-wire  service  experience.  AB  in 
English,  MA  in  Jonmslism.  27,  sin¬ 
gle,  draft-proof.  Box  621,  Editor  A 
PuliIiKher. 


EDITOR  EXPERIENCED  in  all 
phases  of  news  production  on  chain 
of  prise-winning  weeklies  seeking 
new  editorial  opportunity  with  large, 
progressive  weekly.  Interested  in  in¬ 
vestment  opportunity  also.  Box  606, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR  -  reporter  -  photographer, 
will  trade  youth,  imagination,  experi¬ 
ence,  car.  press  camera,  degree,  for 
state,  district  or  city  desk  in  smal' 
town  away  from  metropolitan  areas 
some  reporting,  free  hand  in  combing 
town  and  country  for  features,  pic¬ 
tures.  $70.  Box  626,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

SPORTSWRITER,  26.  wants  to  join 
daily  a.m.  or  p.m.  in  city  over  75.000 
in  (5hart  .Ares  2.  B.A.  degree,  single, 
vet.  Excells  in  features  on  baseball, 
tennis.  Can  write  roinmns,  handle 
straight  reporting,  makenp,  editing. 
Not  concerned  with  starting  salary: 
chance  for  permanent  location,  ad¬ 
vancement  more  important.  Box  60S, 

Editor  A  Pnhiisher. _ 

YOUNG,  VERSATILE  DESKMAN 
now  in  responsible  spot  on  southwest 
metropolitan  daily.  Location  imma- 
,  terial  but  prefer  gnality  operation. 
I  Box  614,  Editor  A  Fablishor. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


SOUTHERN  WEEHCLY 
PUBLISHERS: 

HERE  IS  an  unntual  offer.  I  am  a 
New  York  newspaper  feature  writer 
who  began  his  career  in  the  South. 
Though  my  job  is  secure,  my  pay 
considerably  above  the  average  and 
my  by-line  fairly  well-known,  I  now 
want  to  return  to  the  South  and  work 
on  a  weekly.  I  invite  a  large  load  of 
work  and  responaibility,  and  1  am 
not  much  concerned  about  the  pay. 
This  is  a  serious  offer  from  a  man 
regarded  as  having  talent,  braini  and 
the  necessary  enthusiasm  for  what¬ 
ever  he  sets  out  to  do,  and  who  is 
also  blessed  with  perfect  health.  1 
would  be  particularly  interested  in  a 
connection,  especially  in  Loniaisna  or 
Missiizippi,  where  I  might  eventually 
have  a  chance  to  buy  the  property. 
For  further  details,  snapshot  and  ref- 
erenoes,  write  Box  619,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WIRE  EDITING  this  Spring,  by  all¬ 
round  newsier.  No  car,  prefer  no 
driving.  Box  611.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  ANALYST-WRITER 
WIDELY  known  for  bylined  srticles- 
reports.  Domestic-Foreign,  Finance, 
economic  analysis.  National  contracts 
to  top  management.  Seek  position  with 
-V-l  bnsiness  magasine,  research  insti¬ 
tute.  Present  earnings  $8000.  Now 
Philadelphia  will  move  to  New  York 
City.  Only  challenging  opportunity 
eonsidered.  Box  715,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  Feb.  ’54 
seeks  start  on  Journalism  career  with 
enterprising  daily  of  any  size.  English 
major  with  reportorial  experience  on 
college  newspaper.  Have  a  lot  to  learn 
and  am  willing  to  work  anywhere.  Sal¬ 
ary  unimportant.  Box  716,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


DBSKMAN-REPORTER.  Five  years 
experience,  last  two  as  copyreader, 
seek  spot  on  large  daily.  Box  709, 

Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

EDITOR-WRITER,  15  years  top  ex¬ 
perience  New  York  City  and  abroad, 
writing,  editing,  research  for  TIMES. 
TIME,  other  national  plus  internation¬ 
al  pnblications  and  wide  radio,  books 
published  by  Scribners.  Pntnams;  also 
press  and  public  relations.  Seek  re¬ 
sponsible  editorial,  writing,  executive 
work.  References.  Box  729,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


1ST  CL.ASS  Reporter;  15  years  of  it; 
college  degrees;  salary  up  to  yon.  Box 
717.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HOME  PLANNING 
EDITOR 

TOP  LEVEL  architectural  editor  avail¬ 
able  condnet  and/or  develop  home 
planning  or  building  department.  Ma¬ 
gazine  or  newspaper.  Wide  contacts 
architects,  builders,  manufartnrers, 
backed  by  experience  on  consumer, 
technical  publications.  Box  724,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pnhiisher. 


JOURNALISM  GRADUATE,  woman. 
31,  with  car,  experience,  in  news  writ¬ 
ing,  rewrite  and  features,  seeks  re¬ 
porting  job  on  daily.  Box  735,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN,  amiable.  30,  Now  on  med¬ 
ium  daily,  wants  spot  on  large  daily. 
Like  re-write,  general  assignment. 
Cnnsider  metropolitan  area  Daily.  Box 
713.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  Nearly  3  years  court 
house,  city  hall  beat,  17,000  Ohio 
daily.  Clippings.  AR.  married,  35.  Box 
734.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

REPORTER,  now  employed.  19  months 
experience.  Journalism  degree,  grad¬ 
uate  work,  Veteran.  30,  Single.  Box 
718,  Editfir  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER — 3'/i  years  varied  experi¬ 
ence.  emphasis  on  features.  Employed 
35.000  midwestern  daily,  wants  larger 
paper.  Will  go  anywhere.  Age  26.  sin¬ 
gle;  likes  literature.  Wants  to  improve 
self.  Box  711.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

VERS.ATILE-Writing,  editorials,  pho¬ 
tography.  Graduate  degree,  Experi¬ 
enced  in  education,  community  organi¬ 
zations,  arts,  religion.  Some  radio  and 
TV.  Age  35.  Box  736,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lisher. _ 

WEEKLY  EDITOR  6)4  yearz.  top 
trade  magazine.  Deft,  reliable.  News¬ 
paper  post,  midwest,  east.  Box  727, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


VERS.ATILE  writer,  reporter;  now 
holds  key  wire  service  job.  Eager  for 
new  editorial  challenge  with  newspa¬ 
per,  magazine  or  public  relations  staff. 
Age  33.  Married.  College  graduate.  Box 
712.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WIRE  SERVICE  rewrite  man  in  a 
Key  West  coast  bureau  for 
eight  months.  Reporter  on  a 
49,000  American,  civilian 
weekly  published  in  Euroiie, 
six  months.  Want  a  chance  to 
round  out  my  background  with 
solid  experience  on  small  or 
medium-sized  daily.  Age  27, 
single,  draft  exempt.  Chart 
areas  10,  11  or  12. 

Box  730,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WH.AT’LL  YOU  HAVE! 
Experience!  Know  How!  Arcurscyt 
Depeudsbility !  I’ve  got  ’em  all! 
Newsman,  31,  single,  personable.  D 
years  experience  metropolitan  daily. 
A-1  writer.  Highest  references,  toeka 
news  public  relations  spot,  Florida, 
Southwest  or  California.  Box  725,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Experienced,  creative.  Former  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor  metropolitan 
daily.  Now  in  minor  executive  posi¬ 
tion  large  eastern  daily.  Proven  abil¬ 
ity  to  lead  and  take  charge.  .Vge  34. 
Superior  references.  Box  745,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  32.  veteran,  single,  5 
years  practical  experience,  desk  work, 
tiio;  move  easily.  Box  742,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR  experienced  in 
fashion,  beauty,  decoratLan,  ganerat 
features  with  staff  of  8.  Solid  city 
room  and  copy  desk  background.  Seeks 
same  work  on  Manhattan  newspaper 
or  magasine.  Currently  free-lancing; 
available  for  interviews  in  N.  Y.  Box 
747,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


YOUNG,  experienced  reporter,  photog¬ 
rapher  and  Fairchild  operator  desirea 
to  relocate.  Box  743,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


l^oMtsniphy 


I  AM  cx-Fleet  Street  Photographor. 
I  am  hard-oews  or  Features,  widely 
experienced.  I  am  26,  married.  I  am 
yoiiri.  Chart  Areaa  1-12.  For  any 
good  paycheck.  Box  636,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


PHOTOGR.\PHER.  yonng  man  with  6 
years  experience  with  newspaper  and 
indnstrial  photography  wants  position 
with  daily  paper  or  magazine.  Will  re¬ 
locate.  Box  720.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


YOUNG  single  college  man  with  real 
ability,  draft  exempt,  wants  position 
on  small  or  large  daily.  Will  relocate. 
Box  521,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HEAD  photographer  and  Fairehild  en¬ 
graver  wants  to  relocate.  Sober.  Box 
744,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


PHOT()GR.4PHEB  with  general  news 
beat  experience.  Have  car.  4x5 
Speed  (iraphic.  darkroom  equipment. 
Knows  Fairchild,  wirephoto.  Write 
Box  749.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


Promotion — Piihlir  Kelatinns 


FRESH,  sparkling  ideas,  backed  by 
pleasant  personality  and  12  years  of 
experience  in  newspaper  and  publicity 
work.  Dependable,  honest,  loyal.  Ex¬ 
perience  includes  travel  writing.  Ver¬ 
satile  in  creative  writing  and  promo¬ 
tion.  Box  522.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ARMY  PIO,  25]  Single.  Disrhsrge 
April.  College  Editor,  Illinois  Journal¬ 
ism  Graduate.  Desires  Public  Heia- 
tions.  Advertising  Opportunity.  Will¬ 
ing  to  Train.  Box  721,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  wants  re¬ 
sponsible  position  in  medium  or  small 
sited  daily.  Cost  conscious.  Box  534, 

Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

PRESSMAN  •  STEREOTYPER,  wants 
to  make  permanent  move.  Excellent 
reference,  union — prefer  Chart  Area 
4,  5,  or  6.  Box  609,  Editor  A  Pnb¬ 
lisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

When  one  of  the  world’s  largest  c 
advertising  agencies  issues  a  book-  r 
let  on  how  New  Yorkers — readers  c 
and  advertisers — missed  their  news¬ 
papers  during  the  recent  strike,  a 
that’s  news.  A  nod  like  this,  from  ‘ 
an  organization  spending  more  ^ 
than  one  hundred  million  dollars  f 
■of  clients’  money  annually  in  ad-  ‘ 
vertising,  is  a  realization  of  the  i 
importance  of  newspapers.  t 

When  the  newspaper  strike  was 
on  last  December,  researchers  for  i 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os-  < 
born  knocked  on  doors  to  find  out 
•what  New  Yorkers  missed  most.  : 
Advertisements  were  rated  first  t 
with  news  and  editorials  in  second  ] 
and  third  place.  Results  of  this 
survey  are  reported  in  “BBDO  < 
Wedge”  which  is  issued  four  ; 
times  a  year  for  clients  and  agency  i 
personnel. 

The  most  recent  issue  is  titled 
■“What  They  Missed  Most,”  and 
starts  with  the  story  of  George 
"Skelvin.  subway  commuter,  who 
found  he  couldn’t  buy  a  paper  the 
morning  the  strike  started.  He 
felt  uncomfortable  in  the  subway, 
■“there  was  nothing  to  look  at,  after 
reading  the  car  cards,  but  other 
people.  The  other  people  looked 
at  George.  He  felt  incomplete,  un¬ 
dressed.” 

That  night  he  went  over  to 
Times  Square  to  buy  an  out-of- 
town  paper.  People  were  lined  up 
like  women  in  wartime  waiting  for 
nylons.  The  stand  was  cleaned 
■out,  just  a  few  out-of-town  pa¬ 
pers  underneath,  being  held  for 
special  customers.  (Such  stands 
reported  a  25%  increase  in  sales — 
all  that  they  were  capable  of  han¬ 
dling.  Foreign  -  language  papers 
•were  grabbed  up,  too,  often  by 
people  who  hoped  that  forgot¬ 
ten  high-school  language  courses 
would  give  them  the  news.)” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  booklet  reported  that 
when  George  got  home  that  night 
be  turned  on  his  TV  set  “but  no 
channels  were  reoorting  news  at 
the  moment.  (52%  of  New  York 
people  reported  turning  to  TV  for 
news,  77%  turned  to  radio.) 
George  went  to  the  kitchen  for  a 
cold  beer. 

“  ‘A  man  wants  news  when  he 
•wants  it,’  he  growled  to  the  Mrs. 
■‘Anyway,  I  like  newspapers.  I’m 
glad  they’re  going  to  start  print¬ 
ing  in  the  morning.’ 

“But  they  didn’t  start  in  the 
morning.  The  strike  lasted  1 1 
days.  During  that  time  millions 
found,  as  George  did,  that  they 
were  living  with  a  hole  in  their 
lives.  Far  worse,  the  whole  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  city  began  to  run 
down. 

“Sales  of  advertised  commodi¬ 
ties  dropped.  United  Parcels,  an 
organization  that  makes  deliveries 
for  New  York  department  stores, 
reported  a  shrinkage  in  deliveries 


of  15%  to  18%.  Buyers  and  I 
managers  of  department  stores  1 
complained. 

“  ‘Mail  orders  and  phone  orders  ' 
are  almost  nonexistent,’  said  one. 
‘Floor  traffic  has  suffered,  too. 
Very  few  people  go  above  the 
first  floor.’ 

“  ‘Christmas  items  are  not  mov¬ 
ing  because  we  cannot  advertise 
them,’  said  another. 

“  ‘Volume  is  off  25%  in  my  de¬ 
partment,’  reported  the  manager 
of  a  men’s  furnishings  department. 

“  ‘I  am  not  permitted  to  buy 
any  additional  merchandise  until 
the  strike  is  over,’  a  buyer  com¬ 
plained. 

“Job  applications  fell  off.  Sales 
of  used  cars  sagged.  Even  funeral 
attendance  dropped  because  no 
death  notices  could  be  run.” 

*  *  * 

After  several  days  without 
newspapers,  BBDO  representatives 
started  knocking  on  doors  asking: 
“What  do  you  miss  most  about 
not  having  your  paper?”  Here  are 
the  answers  as  tabulated  by  the 
agency: 

“Advertisements,  42%  (Men 
30%,  Women  54%). 

“News,  38%  (Men  31%,  Wom¬ 
en  45% ). 

“Editorials.  29%  (Men  36%, 
Women  21%). 

“Sports,  25%  (Men  46%.  Wom¬ 
en  4%). 

“Comics,  19%  (Men  12%, 
Women  26%). 

“Financial  News.  15%  (Men 
26%,  Women  4%).” 

When  the  strike  was  over  on 
Dec.  9  “George  Skelvin  slapped  a 
nickel  down  on  his  newsstand, 
grabbed  a  paper  and  descended 
into  the  subway.  He  folded  it  af¬ 
fectionately  the  long  way,  looked 
at  it  as  though  it  were  a  candy 
bar  instead  of  a  paper,  turned 
gently  to  the  sports  page. 

“  ‘Nice  to  have  the  papers  back, 
isn’t  it?’  asked  the  man  suspended 
from  the  next  strap. 

“  ‘Sh-h-h-h-h,’,  said  George.  ‘I’m 
reading  about  Johnny  Lattner  get¬ 
ting  the  Heisman  Trophy.  Do  you 
think  he  would  have  made  the 
Four  Horsemen?’” 

End  of  story  and  end  of  a  saga 
of  the  city  without  newspapers.  It 
could  happen  again  some  day  if 
someone  doesn’t  have  the  courage 
to  step  out  front  and  try  to  do 
something  about  it. 

*  *  * 

Are  our  government  efforts  to 
“get  through”  to  the  enslaved  peo¬ 
ples  of  Europe  by  radio  proving 
effective?  The  Foreign  News  Serv¬ 
ice.  Inc.,  an  organization  of  refu¬ 
gee  journalists  formed  a  few  years 
ago,  says  they  are.  Commissioned 
by  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  U.  S.  Information  Service,  For¬ 
eign  News  Service  has  been  con¬ 
ducting  since  1951  a  study  of  re¬ 
actions  of  refugees  from  the  cap¬ 


tive  European  countries  to  West-  ' 
ern  radio  broadcasts. 

Interviews  with  110  young  peo¬ 
ple  from  age  11  to  26  represent¬ 
ing  eight  countries  and  13  nation¬ 
alities  who  fled  to  the  West  in  the 
last  year  reveal  that  109  of  them 
listened  to  the  Voice  of  America. 
100  of  them  tuned  in  to  BBC,  and 
94  listened  to  Radio  Free  Europe. 
Twenty  other  Western  stations 
were  also  rated.  Only  eight  said 
they  listened  to  Radio  Moscow 
and  all  but  one  of  them  said  they 
listened  under  compulsion. 

Straight  news  reports  from  these 
stations  were  given  top  popularity 
rating.  Propaganda  was  the  most 
unpopular. 

Summing  up.  Foreign  News 
Service  says  “the  refugees  pointed 
out  that  their  entire  hopes  of  lib¬ 
eration  rested  with  America  and 
Western  Europe.  They  felt  the 
mission  of  Western  radio  stations 
therefore  was  to  sustain  hope, 
lend  encouragement  and  provide 
solid  ties  to  the  captive  peoples 
with  the  free  world.  They  all 
stressed  that  Western  radios  were 
their  only  channel  of  reliable  in¬ 
formation.  Many  insisted  upon 
being  told  the  truth  about  every 
aspect  of  the  international  situa¬ 
tion  without  any  sugar-coating. 

“  ‘I  just  cannot  imagine  daily 
life  in  Czechoslovakia  without 
RFE.  That  is  the  only  recreation 
left,’  a  25-year-old  bus  driver  said. 
And  a  23-year-old  Polish  sailor 
added:  ‘I  should  like  to  thank 
VGA,  RFE,  BBC  and  Madrid  be¬ 
cause  they  opened  my  eyes  and 
helped  me  to  understand  all  the 
horrible  aspects  of  the  Commu¬ 
nist  system.  Since  I  started  to 
listen  it  was  a  source  of  encour¬ 
agement  for  me  as  well  as  inspira¬ 
tion.’ 

“The  task,  therefore,”  says  For¬ 
eign  News  Service,  “is  growing 
bigger  and  bigger  the  longer  the 
Reds  manage  to  keep  their  grip 
on  the  captive  peoples.” 

■ 

Plans  Oil  Edition 

Brush,  Colo. 

In  conjunction  with  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  its  own  60th  anniversary, 
the  Brush  News  Tribune  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  publish  a  Julesburg  Basin 
Oil  edition  soon. 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

Feb.  15-16  —  Texas  Daily 
Newspaper  Association,  annual 
meeting,  Biackstone  Hotel, 
"Tyler,  Texas. 

Feb.  15-16  —  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association,  Winter  meet¬ 
ing,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Feb.  17-20  —  Georgia  Press 
Institute,  26th  annual.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Georgia’s  Henry  W. 
Grady  School  of  Journalism, 
Athens. 

Feb.  19-20 — Oregon  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Press  Confer¬ 
ence,  co-sponsored  by  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oregon  School  of  Journ¬ 
alism,  Eugene,  Ore. 

Feb.  19-20  —  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Associ¬ 
ation-Interstate  Advertising 
Managers  Association  Display 
Advertising  Conference,  Penn 
Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Feb.  19-20— NAEA  of  the 
Carolinas,  Winter  meeting, 
Sumter  Hotel,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

H-Bomb  Explosion 
Release  Prepared 

Washington 

An  “all  media  release”  of  a 
carefully  screened  pictorial  story 
of  the  1952  H-bomb  explosion  at 
Eniwetok  is  planned  by  the  Atom¬ 
ic  Energy  Commission. 

Motion  picture  theaters  and 
TV  stations  are  to  be  given  the 
film  and  a  script,  also  carefully 
censored.  Still  pictures  will  be 
available  for  publications,  as  will 
the  same,  or  a  similar  script. 

Details  are  not  available,  but  it 
was  emphasized  that  the  film  and 
other  material  will  be  substan¬ 
tially  cut  under  the  showings  giv¬ 
en  hundreds  of  viewers  in  the 
past.  Congressmen,  members  of 
federal  agencies,  mayors  and  se¬ 
lectmen  who  were  called  here  by 
President  Eisenhower  to  discuss 
civilian  defense,  have  seen  it.  Some 
security  matter  remained  in  when 
those  screenings  took  place.  The 
general  public  will  be  treated  to  a 
less  panicky  presentation. 

Removal  of  the  tag  of  secrecy 
by  AEC  is  in  the  interest  of  pro¬ 
moting  local  civilian  defense  pro¬ 
grams. 
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\n  New  Cuttings 
i-i-\i/2-p»ca  Columns 

\  economy  available  to  the  . 

S  8  point  sixes.  regu- 

have  the  same  c  .  alphabet 

\ar  Corona  '''''tli  ®  newsprint  ecotv 

‘iS'VhJ  n«  ““'^S  l”'‘  ’ 


This  little  ribbon  of  newsprint  saved  by  Corona 

adds  up  to  tons  per  year! 


New  Corona  cuttings  in  5V2-,  TVij-,  and  8-point  sizes 
let  you  reduce  column  widths  a  full  6  points  without 
sacrificing  legibility  or  content.  They  run  manually 
or  from  tape,  and  can  provide  substantial  newsprint 
savings  for  every  publisher— daily  or  weekly. 


Corona— the  same  clarity  in  less  space 


12  pica  column — 7'/feA44 

Corona’s  shorter  alphabet  length ' 
helps  save  newsprint  by  giving  the 
optical  equivalent  of  a  letter  a  full 
size  larger,  with  the  space  economy  | 
of  a  smaller  size.  With  Corona  you  j 
can  set  more  type  in  less  space  and  i 
still  give  your  readers  the  benefit 
of  utmost  legibility,  big  open  char¬ 
acters  and  plenty  of  contrast. 

If  you  want  to  stretch  your  news¬ 
print  dollar  and  give  your  readers  a 
welcome  change  at  the  same  time, 
ask  your  Linotype  Production  En¬ 
gineer  about  a  new  Corona  format 
for  top  readability  with  maximum  ' 
newsprint  economy.  Send  today  for 
the  new  Corona  specimen  folder.  | 


11'/  2  pica  column — 7'4  '.52 

Corona’s  shorter  alphabet  length  I 
helps  save  newsprint  by  giving  the ' 
optical  equivalent  of  a  letter  a  full 
size  larger,  with  the  space  economy 
of  a  smaller  size.  With  Corona  you 
can  set  more  type  in  less  space  and 
still  give  your  readers  the  benefit 
of  utmost  legibility,  big  open  char- 1 
acters  and  plenty  of  contrast.  i 

If  you  want  to  stretch  your  news¬ 
print  dollar  and  give  your  readers  a 
welcome  change  at  the  same  time, 
ask  your  Linotype  Production  En¬ 
gineer  about  a  new  Corona  format 
for  top  readability  with  maximum 
newsprint  economy.  Send  today  for 
the  new  Corona  specimen  folder.  [ 
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LINOTYPE  COMPANY 


29  Ryerson  Street,  Brocklyn  5,  N.  Y. 

Agon  icioi:  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Atlanta, 
Cleveland,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
In  Canada:  Conodia.i  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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PhBtod  In  U.  S.  A. 


Is  there  a  hole 
in  your  notional 
market  coverage? 


K1  Paso  is  tlu*  75tl)  citv  of  tlu*  nation  according  to  tlic  1950 
census.  It  is  the  largest  citv  In'tween  Ft.  Worth  and  Los  Angeles, 
and  between  Denver  and  San  .\ntonio.  Its  strategic  location 
makes  it  the  hnh  and  kev  city  ol  the  largest  single'  trade  territory 
ot  anv  citv  of  the  nation. 

The  El  Paso  Ht'tail  Trading  Zone,  as  defined  hv  includes 

24  counties  of  W'est  Texas  and  Southern  New  Mexico.  El  Paso’s 
whole.sale  trade  extends  ovi'r  a  innch  larger  area. 

Here  in  “The  Fahnlons  Southwest  ”  is  an  HTZ  market  of  over 
()\K-ll.'\l.K  MILLION  I’LOl’LE  doing  an  annual  retail  sales  volume 
of  o\  er  ONK-IIALF  BILLIO.N  DOLLAKS. 

The  El  Pa.so  llerald-Post  and  The  El  Paso  Times,  two  separate 
and  distinct  newspapers,  blanket  this  area  with  a  66.4'^  coverage 
ratio  of  circidation  to  homes  in  the  Ca'tv  and  Retail  Trading  Zones. 

No  other  Metropolitan-tv|H'  newspapers  ser\e  this  market  and 
97.3*^  of  onr  circulation  is  concentrated  within  the  Retail 
Trading  Zone. 

Wouldn’t  it  he  a  “cinch”  if  all  markets  could  In*  covered  so  easily, 
so  elfecti\elv  and  .so  economically? 

Two  separate  newspapers — 
one  low  rate— 30^  line— buys  both 


El  Paso  Herald -Post 

A  Scrippt-Howard  Newtpaper 
EVENING 


^OVER^ 
85,000 
^DAILY 


Slife  1El  (ttmea 

An  Independent  Newspaper 
MORNING  and  SUNDAY 
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CLEVELAND . Press  CINCINNATI . Post 
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SAN  FRANCISCO . News  Covinglon  edition,  Cincinrsoti  Post 

INDIANAPOLIS . Times  KNOXVILLE . News-Sentinel 


MEMPHIS . Press-Scimitar  FORT  WORTH . Press 
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WASHINGTON . News  EL  PASO . Herald-PosI 
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